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PREPACE. 

THE E following, pages cghtain the description “of a 
part of Africa hitherto un* hnowt to Europeans, but 
which has recently bien travelled over and explored 
by the Author. His journey was a tedious and a 
very anxions one, Yuut happily brought to a close 
without loss of tite or semous accident to any 
member of his larg? party, which altogether amounted 
to néarly fort} men. A 

The resulé “of tis excursion has been aa fill up 
that “pfankk in our maps which, lying “between the 
Cape’ Calany and the western Portuguesg Settlenrenty 
extends to°the interior 4s far as the newly*discovered 
Lake "Ngami. bd . 0 

The countrys .of* the Domaras—wayike, pasipral 
Blacks—wis in the first instance éxplored ; Peyonde 
them he found a “broad tract, jnhabited by aboriginal 
Hote tej ana sgsin, to the north of these, the 
~ Ovampe, oO nite of iftelligen}, and kindly negroes, who | 
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are careful agriculturists, :nd live in-¢ land of great 
fertility. ~ ty Oo s 

On_ his return’ southwards, a quick seuriey Was 
made ins ‘the interior, near the line of the southern 
tropic, until a road, which had recently been travelled 
from the borders of the Cape Colony to Lake "Ngami, 
was reached, and in this war a pragticable route 
between “the” Laké and the Atlantic “was. proved Ao 
exist. oy 

Few new objects of natuy<l history were either 
collected or heard of, as” the*tract"“in question was 
for the most part a high barren plateau, that sup- 
ported but little variety of either animal or vegetable 
life. _ - ee at 

The jowney may perhaps preduce a useful result, 
by indicating a very favourable opening to missionary 
enterprise, namely, among the Ovampo- The wiiter 
has no wish to commit himself te ‘extreme views 
either on this or on kindred subjects, but, "> phulan- 
throrists continue anxious to promote African’ civilisa- 
tion, the yemarkodle_advantéges of Ovampo-land, as 
a levecage ground in these matters, should not .be 
lost. sight of.. ‘he healthiness of the climate, the 
position of the country, the intelligence and orderly 
habits of the natives- their travelling ‘and trading 
propensities, and, lastly, the _Teady “acce*g- wiieh it 


admits of from a healthy- sea-coat, form most cogent 
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recommestdatiens. . In iddition to these, though 
. bordering on slaveaproducing aotfitries, Ofampo-land 
is itself*exempt ‘from that scougges and there would 
be pne prejudice the less for Chitin eedcings to 
encounter. e ° “ “re 

A traveller who, starting with the same views that 
the Author did? chose gto start front Litt® Fish Bay, 
or elsewhere, in Bonguels; and explore to*the east- 
wards and goifthwards, would be likely to mxke a very 
successful journey. He would find shooting if Tabund- 
ance, Sind have - opportunities ‘of learning everything 
about as highly interesting a’ race of negroes as is 
probably to be found in the whole of Africa. The 
Author's fate certafhly Jed hig over a_great deal of 
barren country, tnd many gnonotonous days were 
passeds; still he c&nnot regret that he undertook the 
joutney, for,* besides the enjoyment of robust health 
in Africa, halfite o? self-reliance in rude emergencies 
were, *iefjuired, “which are well worth ‘possessing, 
though an English education hardly tend? to promote 


them.  ° ry e 


° 
_A question is commorly put to explorcrsy¢' Why @ 
could you ol, go further when You- had already 
succeeded’ in going so far? evyahd the answek is this . 
is, that several independent ‘giroumstainces concur in 
stopp maw affer he has been travelling for a 


“certain tim@ and ‘listined, He stust refit, for his 
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cattle become worn out; ‘his articleseof 'xchan: e, 
which are ws motteg, exfendead and, indeed, the 
medium of Curreney, among the people he at last 
reacheulsecIng ‘unknown to him, has of course keen 
daproeided for. His clothes, necessaries, lukiiien: 
all become exhausted, and the capital aut of which he 
fas to supp&t hiriself fast disappears. : On the a 
hand, infinite difficulty is. found in “acquiring The, 
+ confidencé of a strange nation’; ‘a new*ldnfuage hfs 
to be 1éfnt ; native servanty refuse, and are unfitted, 
“to accompany theiremaster in, countries stare and 
probably hostile to them, and whom. months of joint 
labours had educated into a kind of sympathy with 
his cause; and so, whgn an expl&er intends to cross 
the frontier of a neighgouring tb, he finds that all 
his old travelling arrangements® are more or less 
broken up, and that the further progress of ‘the 
expedition will require nearly as® man} preparations 
and as much Yelay as if it were then about quitting the 
horders of cfyilisation. But his ‘energies are reduced, 
and his means bgcome inadequate to the*task, and 
therefege no alternative i left him but. to return 
while it is still Dossible for,him to @o sa 
_ Ii 1s therefore snot? tg be expected that any large 
paid of the vast unexplored regioh before us will 
yield its secrets to a single travellerdaah 2aAer, that 
they will become’ known #tep ‘by ep Sht@ugh yariouse 
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syecessive Ascoveries ; and as the es ies ot 
nearly | a century* corroborat®s” these; views, it is _ 
‘scblinble that for yéars to come thére yi stil yma 
antple oom in Afyica for men inclined for aedventure 
to carry out in them, if nowhere else, the meéticr of 


explorers. ., 7 ° 
FRANCIS GALTON. 


3, Sv. Barea@® Pace, * 
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‘The four Mimosus that, to'the exclusion @f nearly every, other tree%r bush. © 
* torm the vogetation of Damartland. 





DATES OF MY JOURNEYINGS. 








: —— 
- i 
1850 ( August Sail from Cape Town and land at Walfisch Bay, 
September | Travel with cart and mules to Otjimbingud. 
October Buy oxen and send them down to fetch the waggols, 
November 4 whit I stay at Otjimbingua and at Barmen. 
© | December® | Make an excursion on nide-oxen to Eronga, 
4851 | January , | Take wagons to Schmelen's Hope, and ride thence to 
° ee beyond R&hobeth. 
February Intorviewa at Schmelen’s Hope ; adjacent country is 
explored. 
March sTravel with th waggons to the northward. 
@pril Pasa Omanbond’—reach, Okamabuti—a waggon breaks 
down. 
May Meet the Svampo caravan, and return with them on 
ride-oxon to Ondongs. 
June Stay a fortnight at Nangoro’s, then go back to Okama- 
buti 
July Return southwards wigh the waggons by the Omoramba. 
August Roach Barmen and go on to Jonker’s. 
September | Tako ween to Elgphaut Fountain, ride thence on ox- 
° @ back to Okomavaka. 
October Cro plain to "Tounobis ; stay a week and return. 
Bovember_ | ‘Tragel with waggons down towards tho coast. 
“| December * [ Reach Walfisch Bay and wait for the ship. 
. 





° se 
LATITUBES AND LONG[TUDES OF PRINCIPAL POINTS. * 
. 


. 
ry South Latitude. | Hast Longitude. @ 

Schmelon’s Hope, =. - ese a Te° 56" 
Okamabuti a 19° sv" 18° 20° 
Nangoro's Yprftin Omlonga 2 ir oy 16,14 
Elephant Fountain - ee ag TE get gee ae ty. 
‘Tounsbis (or Otchornbipda).. aay ne ee SO BBP are Ag’ 

“ S « 
* Sge p- 6%, woh ei * Jara of Royal Geographical Society,” for details of the calculations 

e and for farthee latitudes. 


e 
ITINERARY OF ‘My PRINCIPAL ROUTES. 


. 


iron m WaLHiscel BAT to NANGORO'S . 
TOUNOBIS 


Sem 


719 English Miles. 
18 


€ 
The hours given are those of actual travelling, exclusive of all delays. 

allow 24 English miles for each hour; but, reckoning as the erom flies from 

point to pwint, 2 geograpligal miles will be found to be very near the truth 























—. # Somes 
| £ | Watrscu Bay 70 Barmen, | — :  BARMEN To OmannonpE. 
3 207 Miles, il ig: 219 Miles. bi 
From Walfisch Bay to— i From Barmen to— 
1 | Sam? Fountain. | &' Selineten’s Hope. 
5 Rchepnanansde 1 oy 
16 | Oosop Gorge. [N&W.} Wsgy 8 mahohd, 
9 | Davicep Gorg al 44) Kutjiamakomp. c 
jig | Month ofTuobis R. [W.] 4] Okeanjod.| (No Wy 
7 | Tsobis, . 62: Omoramba BR. [No W.} 
74) Kurrikoop, [No W.] : Okatumbs 
2) Otjimbingur. i Otjikururom?, 
34) In river bed, |) 2) Ontekeremba, 
5& | Okandu. Wells, 
2 | Ondjiadjikenn’, ' Ozukaro, 
4 | Etamondjua, + 1 34d Ombarombonga, 
4 | Reedy Fountain. i Wells. [No W.] 
34] Barmen. 2 20°' Okayiv? (or Onranbondd), [W.] 
823 or 207 miles. 912 or 228 nits. a 








Barmen to Tounonis. 
310 Miles. 





From Rarmen to— 

Foot or firs? hills. 
Katjirnahas old kraal. 

Eikhama, 

Wells on Qui 

Bend of Quéep R. 

Noosop R. [No Ww) 

Kurriko%p. 

Water in Noosop R.. 

sPephant Fi Fountain, { No W. | 

(or Ww. 


fw] 





Ohatstola, 
Okanyindn, 
Okomavaks. 

"Tganobis. 







20 





1244 or 811 miles. 








104) 
2 





1134 


« 
OmaNponpt co NancoRo's, 
284 Sy 





6 





From Oxpinboulld to— 
Okatjokeann, 8. Vier. EWS 
Okapukua, 
Otjamuner. 
Okamabuti. 
Namboshuu. 
Ootui. t 
Otelikango. (No W.] 
Otchikoto. AR oW) 
Otjando. [No W. 
Omntchamatunda, [No W.] - 
Wells in Flat. {No W. for 94 hrs. ] 
Vieys, 2 hows in Ondo: 
"tN W.] 





Nangoro%s Werft. 


or 284 miles, 





The letters in brackets affixed to those stagos which Exceed 

is water sufficient, 

.] that there f not. 
. 


follws :—{ W. | that ther 
one or more places, [No 


( 


I 





pots, mean as 
dn quantity for exttl” on the rend in 
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Ir was jn,1849 that I determined upon a fonts travel 
in Afriow. I had been there once; and then, landing at 
Alexandria, sailed or rode far beyond all the deserts, 

a : < * 
temples, and cataracts of ‘Egypt, until I hid fairly 
entered the “Soudan,” or cofntry of the Blacks—shat 


zone ,of the tropieal vegetation, to which” the natne of 


Central Africé properly applies. ‘ a? 

It was a tour hastily performed, but still sufficient 
to imbue or, poison me with that fifscination for further 
enterprise, wefch African fourists have. so especially 
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° 
power by urging the same traveller to risk his comfort, 
his health, and his*life, over and over again, and to 
cling with pertistacity toa country which after all seems 
to affor? little*else but hazard and hardships, ivory 
and fever. : 2 ° 

The motive which principally induced me to under- 
take this, journey was the love of adventure. I 
am extremely fond of shoéting, and that was an 
additional object’ ; and lagtly,such imnjense regions of 
Africa lic utterly unknown, that I cduld “not but? feel 
that there was every probability of much being dis- 
covered there, which, besides being new, yoould also 
be useful and interésting.® A large field Jay open to 
any explorer who might wish to attempt the enterprise, 
and I chose to undertake the tagk. 

The discovery tMat was made of Lake Ngami, in 
South Africa, gave®: direction to my plans; and in 
the beginning of 1450 1 fixe® on the Cape as the 
point at which to enter Africa. * 

Many South African travelld’s apa sportsmen were 
then in®Lendon; so that I reecived every, information 
about the Bechuana country up to 800 or 460 miles 
north of ¢he Orange River, which has been most 
successfully shet qver by Several of our’ countrymen ; 
ant’ through the very *kind interest which several 
influential ytmbers of the Geogrppliical Society took 
im amy proceedings, I was read#y enabled to start, 
perfectly au fait as to what was known and what 
was wanted to be krfown in SoutheAfrica.e, + 

1 now began my preparations in® good. earnest. 
Mr.-Andersson, a Sweéish ggntleman ‘and a naturalist, 


ry he ° ° 
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consented to accompany me; and to his perseverance 
and energy-I have since been in the highgst degree 
indebted. I collected together all the. things J could 
think off or shat my friends were kind enough to suggest 
to me, as advisable to take. 

I knew that at least the first part of my journey 
would have to be undertaken in waggotis, in*each of 
which*I was asspred four thousand pounds’ weight 
couldgbe carrigd ‘¥thout rigk atross the country, so far 
as it had been penetrated, and therefore I was not 
necessarily. stinted in the quantity of comforts I could 
carry from. Europe; but as aa the, lftter part of my 
expedition I was aware that the probability was that 
I should have to leave my waggons, and to travel 
either by boat or on #ic backs ef some beasts of 
burden, or possibly even to walk, in which case I 
should have+to content. myself a far less luggage. 
I thereforg collected my things together, on the prin- 
ciple of having them #8 light as possible, and in 
duplicate, the half of which I could leave en cache, 
when I daa *to quit 7 my waggons, as a store to fall 
back upon should T happen to meet with rokbery or 
accident. 7 

In my perfect ignorance of yhat would be the most : 
acceptable presents, and what were the bes} articles*ot 
exchange among tht feople I should meet with, I 
made a great collection of all sorts of ornaments, yo * 
that IT had a store like a pedlar’s shop; for besides 
the more’ st4 “Ble artigies of guns, Deals, knives, and 
gaudily phintél @lico, T boughs or colletted Jooking- 
glassest ETON lemting- coats, my friends’ ‘old 
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‘uniforms, burning-glasses, swords, gilt belts, immense 


bracelets. anklets, yards of picture chains for neck- 
daces, Jews’ harps, mosaic rings; lastly, I explored 
the shops of Drury Lane for some theatrica? finery, 
and a magnificent crown rewarded my search, which 
IT vowed to place on the head of the greatest or 
most distant potentate I should meet with in Africa. 
On the 5th of April, 1850, everything was prepared ; 
I and my boxes were %on*board an* Kast Indigman ; 
my- last adieu was said, the very last line sent off 
by the pilot boat, and we were off for the Cape. 
Thad plenty of occupation on board ship ih arranging 
my things, trying to learn the Bechuana language, 
practising with a sextant, and reading up books; so 
that the time passed as agrezably as can be expected 
in a sea voyage. It so happened that the ship in 
which I had taken my berth carried a number of 
emigrants—a fact which the carcful agent only let us 
find out at the last moment—but I liked the crowding 
and bustle of it amazingly. Th’ Smigrants were not 
in the least in the way of the cabin passengers, for we, 
of course, had the poop to ourselves; and looking 
down froin it, the deck had all the appearance of a 
crowded fair. “oa : 
“The.emigrants were a squalid starved-looking set at 
_ first, but six weeks of rest anf god feeding made a 
“ wonderful. change ia their condition; and as we sailed 
into the warm weather, and they could sit about the 
decks, they befin to think of theit-persona?- appearance, 
and to wash and tidy themselves and- put th@ir clothes 
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divided themselves into cliques, and how high and 
mighty the party that sat under ghe left cotner of 
the poop were, and how they looked doracey those 
who sat elsewhere. Anyhow we had 4 a jleasans 
sail, though some eighty days had passed ae we 
were in Table Bay, and among the white stone and 
green-shuttered houses of Cape Town. 

T intended tq take @ stay here of a few weeks, 
and then to sail on to Algoa Bay, whence my land 
jourfiey was*to fave been commenced. I therefore 
took the earliest opportunity of presenting my letters 
of introdwction, and I hoped that chance would soon 
throw much information, valuable to me, within my 
reach. I cannot sufficiently express how much kind- 
ness I received during my stay in Cape Town from all 
my acquaintance there.” Everybody that I was thrown 
with scemed to take the greatest interest in my 
excursion, and I wasereferred and introduced to all 
those whose experie@%ce or information might be of 
any use tome. . e 

Thad pot, however, arrived many days, whgn news 
came dunt ‘materially affected my plans, and in the 
end gave them a somewhat different direction. The. 
emigrant Pers —those Dutch colonists who had 
rebelled and run away fromsus—Had broken out Linto 
open revolt. They igvested the whole breadth of the 
habitable country, porth of the Orange River, through 
which the direct way to Lake Ngami lies; “and * 
information, was received that ethey had resolutely 
refused, thes sassake of any stranger from the colony 
through their Tountry ; that fey had “already turned 
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back some travellers, and that in all probability they. 
would ‘send a “commando” to take immediate and 
exclusive’ possession of the lake country. Sir Harry 
Smith, -thea “Governor of the Cape, was so good as 
to pat me in immediate possession of the’ news, and 
strongly dissuaded me from attempting to pass them, 
not because there was any risk to my life, but because 
after thé tedious journey of-six weéks or two months 
that led to their country, I should be met by these 
Boers, and almost to a certainty stopped, robbed; and 
turned back. There was no ‘road to the left of these 
people, because they live up to the verge of the great 
Karrikarri desert, “hich takes up all the middle of 
South Africa, whilst any party taking the road to their 
right would have to pass in the first instance through 
the whole length of the Caftre country, and then to 
the fever-stricken reighbourhood of the west coast. 
In fact when the Boers chose to stop all commu- 
nication from the Colony nortuwards, by the usual 
route, they were perfectly able t2 do 9. 
Tn a-few days the intelligence that had before been 
received about the Boers’ intentions became mee fully 
~confirmed, and I had to think of other ways of getting 
to the trepical lands of South Africa. My first thought 
was fo try the east coast, vy Delagéa Bay, but that plan 
was “instantl> abandoned on account of the fearfal 
unhealthiness of the district. Nex I thought of the 
“ Mo#ambique, and of landing at Quillimaine—a plan 
which was warmly advocated by a-Portugrese-gentle- 
man of the highest standing at that piace, Signore 
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* His father had crossed Africa from Mozambique to 
Benguela, and he himself had travelled much, and was 
in intimate relation with the chiefs ef f myfiny of the 
surrounding parts. He chanced to be passingsthrough 
Cape Town when I was there en route to Rio. He took 
the kindest interest in my plans, gave me very full 
information upon. what he knew of the interior, ; and 
subsequently fuxfished ne with credentials to different 
Porsuguese gentlemen at. the more Tistant of their 
settlements. If I had been under no sort of tie, I. 
should have slaved at learning Portuguese in Cape 
Town until the first ship sailed for ,Mozambique, and 
then have gone by her—bu% I wag engaged to take my 
travelling companion by some means of conveyance, 
by which he could bring home a complete collection of 
the Natural History of the country$ and Signore Pereira 
told me that no beasts of burden were used in the 
interior of Mozambique, but that all luggage was 
carried $n men’s backs, and the traveller himself in a 
palanquin. This way of tfavelling would never have 
answered {he object Andersson had in view, and I 
theref#re did not feel justified in proposing it to him. 
At last a plan was suggested, and very stgongly urge 
upon me, chiefly by sonfe merchants, of eailing to 
Walfisch Bay, and thence “travelling wth waggons ; 
this was the ideg J finally adopted. «I heard that 
though all ‘vas desert by the-sea coast between the 
Cape Colony and Benguela, yet:that beyond this desert” 
not only Jeabitable but very festile country was to be 
found.» Asst distance, Walfisch Bay was of all places 
enost favourably situated fow an excursion into the 
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interior, and there were Missionary establishments - 
already’ formed freon near the coast to many days’ 
journey inwards. I was referred to ® person who had 
carried on “for Some years a cattle trade between 
Walfisch Bay and the countries near it and the Cape. 
He had built a store at the Bay, and had had a vessel 
of his own there; sometimes he sent the cattle by her 
to St. Helena, sometimes he Sold thet to the whalers 
and guano ship which then were numerous, and often 
put in to him for provisions, and lastly he had driven 
large herds of them overland to the Cape—by a road to 
the west of that Karrikarri desert, of which 7% spoke a 
few lines back, and to the Gist of which the Boers and 
Bechuanas reside. All about this line of country the 
Namaqua Hottentots live, and. up it some fifteen or 
twenty years ago Sif James Alexander was the first to 
explore a waggon road. My informant, the cattle 
trader, had himself seen nothif.g but arid worthless 
country, but he strongly stated his belief in the'fertility 
of Damara land, into which no whjte man had ever 
penetratod,-but on the borders of which the Missionary 
stations are placed. = 
I then went to the agents and friends of the Mis- 
sionary Sacieties to which tifose stations belonged, and 
the tyader’s Mcount was very fully confirmed by them. 
I was informe% that the Damaras -were considered by 
the Missionaries, as a most interesting natfon, and one 
“well” worthy of exploring, and that an expedition had 
lgag been contemplatal by them to go throuxh Damara 
‘nud, to see what field might lie open for, ‘reir kbours 
beyond it. I was vere kindly assured of exerye 
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assistance on their part, and my friends insisted on the 
great advantage that I should have if the first’ stage of 
my journey was made in company with yersons who 
had experience of the country and acquaintance with 
the language. Moreover, a novice had just afrived 
from Germany, and was waiting for.the earliest oppor- 
tunity of being shipped off to join his future fellow 
labourers. Sot matt@s seemed promising enough ; 
but one point “was certain, that everything I might 
wait must*be taken from Cape ‘Town, as nothing 
whatever but oxen could be bought where the Mission- 
aries wefe, 

Servants, waggons, and ¢hings of < every kind, I must 
take with me, for the ship would land me on the desert 
sand—four tedious mgnths’ journey from Cape Town ; 
and when she sailed away all communication thence 
would, for at least a year, be e an end. Now if I 
had been going to travel in any of the usual ways, as 
with pdck-horses, nfules, camels, boats, and so forth, 
and with people I, knw softething about, I should not 
have kag the least-anxiety; but oxen were,creatures I 
had ® experience with, or of Cape half-castes either. 
Cape Town is proverbially the worst place in the 
Colony to ” get waggon difivers and leadersdrom, and 
I did not much fancy the* undertaking® but sgul go 
somewhere I fnugt, and I could think of no other , 
alternative ut Walfisch Bay. I therefore consoled 
myself with the idea that, if the whole affair Broke 
down at the very first, Anderssow and I would still find 
protecéion fom the Missionaries, and that if on the 
aothgr hand we could push otwat all, we could probably 
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get a great way. So I began resolutely to make my 
preparations. a 

I will tf tocput in a few words the whole of the 
information that I could get, and upon which I had to 
act. ©Walfisch Bay was perfectly desert, though 
traders had lived there. The nearest water was three 
miles off, and that in very small quantities. ‘The 
nearest place® where cattle could thiive was between 
twenty and thirty miles from _the coast: This was fhe 
first Missionary station,—it was called Scheppmansdorf. 
Thence a journey of ten or twelve days inland over 
wretched country led to two other stations; they were 
the furthest; and all beyend them northwards was 
unknown. These last were in Damara lend; the 
Namaqua Hottentots lived between them and the Cape. 
A small pen and ink map was also shown me, but it was 
blotted and not verysutelligible. No oxen could be 
bought until I arrived at the furthest stations. If I 
bought them trom the Damaras tley were untaaght ; if 
from the Namaquas taught Oxen ;‘the horse distemper 
was verygeyere, and no horse would live throughout the 
year. The Namaquas were always fighting wit the 
Damaras, and it was very doubtful whether having 
travelled amongst the one trive,-the other would permit 
me to,pass through their ecuntry. No money was used 
yor known, notking but articles of parter,—iron things 
for the most ‘part among the Damatras, clothing and 
guns among the Namaquas. Lastly, that the great man 
of all the country, who could do what he diked, and 
of whom everybody stood in awe, was ‘Jonky, A fricaner, 
It was said that he had a wholesome dread of the English _ 
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Government, and unlimited respect for a large letter 
with a large seal, but that I had much better keep 
out of his way. This I think is .a faithfal summary 
of all that I could learn, and I soon "set te work"to 
act upon it. : 
Cape ‘Town abounds with mules, small well-bred 
looking things, so I made inquiries and bought eight 
that had been./ell breken into harness, “and were 
in good condition ; I could only buy one pack-mule, 
which madé my*ninth. Mules had withstood'the dis- 
temper so wellin Bechuana country, that I trusted that 
at least thalf of them would live uptil my wanderings 
were ended. I then boug&t a lange strongly-built cart 
for them to draw, and with it I purposed to make my first 
expedition up the country, carrying the heavy articles of 
exchange and bringing back oxer. I also bought two 
waggons—I believe the only tye travelling waggons 
in Cape Town—for nmw-a-days the march of intellect 
has inspired even tffe ponderous Dutchmen, and they 
make good roads did uSe lighter vehicles. These 
were to.be drawn-by the oxen that I intended to buy 
in tlm country, and the mules, as I calculated, would 
be strong _chongh to pull them from’ W alfisch Bay te 
Scheppmansdorf, the first*station, and thenae to go on 
with the cart and articles of exchange. As there yas no 
grass at Walfigch Ray, I took plenty @f corn for my 
cattle, and®a cask of good water for ourselves; the 
mules would drink at Sand Fountain, the place Threé 
miles «offs I only took two harses, as I knew they 
woulde be oXtims to distemper before the important 
apary of my jotmney commended ; and I bought but few 
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additional articles of exchange for I hoped to obtain - 
enough game to supply us with daily food, in addition 
to the few sheep.we should take with us as slaughter 
cattle. Fhis was a sad mistake, as I found out after- 
wards; I was aware I should require at least sixty 
Waggon oxen,—two spans of from fourteen to six- 
teen for each waggon. As Namaqua land was out of my 
intended route, and as I had been scgtrongly advised 
not to go there,I took only enough clothing, &c., to 
buy some forty or sixty ‘oxen there, ind iron things 
enough to buy 150 from the Damaras ; the surplus 
beyond what I immediately wanted being meant to 
cover the unavoidable experses of travelling. I had, 
as I mentioned before from England, a large and indeed 
an expensive set of “ presents” but, my great error was 
in not taking far mone things of known exchangeable 
value, and in having token those “ presents ” which the 
natives really cared very little fore 

I felt quite sure that everything connected with my 
Wwaggons was right, because‘I got‘more than one expe- 
rienced fyiend to look them over; and having engaged 
my vessel, a schooner of some 100 tons, all excer+ my 
cervants were at length in readiness. I wanted, in 
the first instance, a headmau—one who had travelled 
with gxen and knew the work—a man with a charaeter 
that he could mot afford to lose, ynder whom I could 
put every detail, and whom I would, pay highly; but 
i eotild: find no such person in Cape Town. I, how- 
ever, engaged a Poxtuguese, John Morte, a, most 
thoroughly trustworthy man, who, thougle he did not 
in the least, fulfil the conditions I have just mentioned, _ 
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. was honest in the extreme, and with whom I received 
an excellent character; next, I hired Timboo, ‘a black, 
berated by one of our cruisers years ago, off capturing 
a slaye-ship in the Mozambique. He; too,ehad an 
admirable ‘character, and could do a little of everything. 
Ido not think he would have joined me had he not 
been suspected of too active interference (on the loyal 
side) during the late aati-convict movement, which 
mage it convenient for him to leaves Cape own for 
a stason, ‘lhete was some story about his having 
had a personal conflict with an influential leader of 
the opposition. Timboo was an excellent groom, and 
had some acquaintance with oxen, Besides him, I got 
John St. Helena, as waggon driver, and his brother, for 
leader; John Williams, a square-built, impudent, 
merry fellow, and a right useful servant, was another 
leader ; and a young scamp, Gabaiel, who clung to my 
heels wherever I went in Cape Town, and who under- 
took to be agent in gétting me dogs, horses, or anything 
else, begged so earne%tly to-go with me, that I enrolled 
him also in my corps. I still wanted a secong waggon 
drives and at the last moment took a man out of a 
waggon-maker’s shop, though I did not much like hime 
As for dog, although I whs assured that "I gould find 
any number in the country, -still f thought that gfe few 
Cape Town mongrels would be of no harm, and Gabriel 
brought meea whgle pack for approval, at an uniform 
rate of 2s. 6d. each; one good dog was give tO 
Andersson, and by entreating that a sentence of exe- 
cution, whigle was’ passed ‘on a fine-looking Newfound- 

and, for irespfssing ‘in the baigacks, nfight be commuted 
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to transportation for life, I obtained him also. I had - 
a fancy to take a small dog which could be carried in 
the waggoftall day, and would be wakeful at night, so I 
bought a spaniel, on which I lavished infinite affection, 
and who rejoiced in the name of Dinah. i 

Andersson was most busy in packing and arranging 
my things. I don’t know how I should have got 
through the work myself: the éonfusicl. seemed endless, 
At length, after We had been for three weeks or a manth 
in. Cape Town, the schooner was bréught close into 
shore; the kicking mules were boated into her; the 
heaps of wheels, axletrees, &c., that belongetl to the 
four vehicles of the Missionary and myself disappeared 
off the quay; all the boxes were on board, and, last 
of all, a cab-full of lamenting curs were embarked and 
sent away. 2 

In the second weelf of August, 1850, we set sail, and 
on the eve of the 20th the low séady shore of the land 
we were bound for came in sight. “We rounded*Pelican 
Point (on which pelicans Were értainly sitting), and 
came inte a wide bay, the shores of which were. dancing 
with mirage, and presented the appearance of the etmost 
Wesolation. .The store-house was a wretched affair to 
have received so grand a nanie—being a wooden shanty, 
about the size of a small*one-storied cottage—which 
we coflld not for a long time see from on board our 
ship. The name of the bay, “ Walfisch,” is'Dutch, and 
‘means whale-fish: the sailors have corrupted it to 
Walwich, and, lastly, te Woolwich Bay, all which-aliases 
may be found in different maps. There aré argreat many 
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coast; in coming here we passed through a “school ” 
or herd. It was a magnificent sight; for thé whole 
sea around us was ploughed up by theme W4 went up 
the Bay very cautiously, for it has never been properly 
surveyed; and different charts give most widely 
different plans of it. At nightfall, we anchored a 
mile or so off shore. We could see no natives; and 
not a sign of life “anywhere, excepting in the “immense 
flocks of pelicans and of flamingos and*other sea-birds. 
And this, it apfears, is the character of the entire 
coast between the Orange River and the Portuguese 
territory~a physical barrier which hag saved the natives 
who live behind it from she infiction of a foreign 
slave-trade. 

The books of sailing directions say that no fresh 
water can be obtained on the coastefor the whole of that 
distance ; but this is a mistake, as 1 Sandwich Harbour, 
some twenty miles south of Walfisch Bay, there is, at 
least at present, a cofious supply. 

In the morning we saw some savages about, and 
brought the schooner as close in shore as seereed safe, 
about™ne-third of a mile from the store-house ; and at 
midday, the captain, the new Missionary, and ourselves 
landed. A®row of seven dirty squalid natives came to 
meet us, Three had guns: they drew up in a ling and 
looked as powerful gs {hey could; and the men with guns 
professed’to¢oad them. They had Hottentot features, 
but were of a darker colour, and a most ill- -looking 
appearancas some had trousers, same coats of skins, and 
they ehiehed, mind howled, and chattered, and behaved 
like paboons. “This. was my Gest i impr ‘ession, and that 
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of all of us; but the time came when, by force of. 
comparison, I looked on these fellows as a sort of link 
to civilisation. «They were well enough acquainted with 
sailors ;tand the advent of a ship was of course a great 
godsend for them, as they bartered, for tobacco, clothes, 
and all sorts of’ luxuries, the goats’ milk and oxen 
which a few of them had; but they had been savagely 
ill-used more than once, and ld occasionally retaliated. 
The captain of them soon made his appearance, and - 
we became very amicable, and walked towards Sand 
Fountain, signs and smiles taking the place of spoken 
language. A letter was sent on to the Missionary at 
Scheppmansdorf, 2 avtton Imndkerchief and a stick of 
tobacco being the payment to the messenger for his 
twenty-five miles’ run. We passed over a broad flat, 
flooded in spring-trles, following the many waggon- 
tracks that here seamed so permanent as not to be 
effaced by years. We were surrounded by a mirage 
of the most remarkable intensity. Objects 200 yards 
off were utterly without deéfiniticn 3a crow, or a bit of 
black weod, would look as lofty as ‘the trunk ofa tree. 
Pelicans were exaggerated to the size of ships with the 
*studding-sails set; and the whole ground was wavy 
and seething, as though seen through the draught of a 
furnace. This was in August, the month in which 
mirage is mogt remarkable here ; -it is’ excessive at all 
tines, and has been remarked by every one who has 
“seen the place. A year and a half later I tried on two 
occasions to map the outline of the Bay,qwhigh was 
then comparatively clear, but still” the<mirage quite 
prevented me: an object which T took sa mark fram 
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sone point being altogether undistinguishable when I 
had moved to my next station. . . 

After proceeding half a mile we came 4B the bed 
of the, Kuisip, a river that only runs once ix four or 
five years, ‘but, when it does, sweeps everything before 
it, The bed was very broad, and hardly definable: 
there were marks here and there like the bottom of 
dried-up pools, where the ground has been made into a 
paste and afterwards cracked by the dtought. Bushes 
(Dabby bushes ? have always heard them called) not 
unlike fennel, but from eight to twelve feet high, grew 
plentifully; a prickly gourd, the Nara, with long 
runners, covered numerous sandwhillocks ; and lastly, 
high shifting sand dunes, on either side, completed 
the scene. We were §0 much out of condition, that 
the depth of the sand and the heat of the sun (at 
least, what we then thought vas heat) gave us a 
good tiring, and weewere heartily glad when Sand 
Fountait’ and its Swatering-place came in sight. 
My imagination haa pictured, from its name, a 
bubbling streamlet; but in reality it was a 4ole, six 
inché across, of green stagnant water. It was per- 
fectly execrable to taste, as many years dad elapse 
since the Raisip last ran; “and the water whieh drains 
from its damp sand to the hollow here, had bgcome 
almost putrid, ‘and ,highly saline. Hewever, it was 
drinkable, &nd Iewas satisfied that with plenty_of 
digging enough could be obtained to water my mules. 
Some geass ago, when the trades lived here, the water 
was copionsafid very good ; but all these sort of wells are 
_yery, uncertain, even, more sodhan the flow of the river 
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on which they depend. We came back much as we- 
went, and bought fve ostrich eggs that were brought 
to us, givitg seven. sticks of tobacco for the lot, but 
this wasta piece of extravagance, five being the vroper 
pricé. Cavendish tobacco is that which has been nearly 
always bartered here ; it is, as most smokers know, in 
sticks, each stick weighing about an ounce, and worth 
a penny. I had taken only athundredweight with me; 
but. five hundredweight would not have proved at-all 
too much. We took the captain and an ill-looking 
Hottentot, who appeared to be a relation of his, on 
board, as the two were inseparable ; and we émployed 

“ourselves in picking bush tics from our persons, for 
the bushes swarmed with them. 

During the night a gun was heard on shore, and a 
fire was lighted, which proved to be made by the 
Missionary, Mr. Bam? and Stewartson, who had been a 
cattle-trader, but had lately lost Everything, so that he, 
his wife, and children could not afford to return "to Cape 
Town, but lived at the same station with Mr. Bam. 
We hadsent the letter at midday ; they recelved it 
about night-fall, and had ridden down on oxen 4 five 
hours. TI had up to that moment no conception that 
oxen eveP were, or_had been, used as hacks, except 
possibly as a joke; but here were two fine-looking 
beasts, saddled, and with sticks throngh their noses, 
and a thin bridle fastened to the stick, ahd tied to a 
log of wood, and really they looked uncommonly well, 
and not at all out of their element, - iS 

“We at once proceeded to. disembark, * 4*he-horses 
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. clumsily, and nearly drowned one; but at last the 
creatures were all got on shore. teavy pack&ges had 
next to be landed in the dingy, and we got*through a 
deal of work. In the evening I rode with Mx Bam to 
the Hottentot kraal, by Sand Fountain, and of course 
listened with great interest to all he had to tell me 
of the country. With the Damaras he had little or 
no acquaintance. He was born in the Cape ; had 
mage several overland journeys; spéke much of the 
difficulty of travelling here, both from want of food 
and the badness of the road; and did not hold out 
to me the slightest encouragement as regarded my 
journey. . ° : 

After sunset Mr. Bam returned on board to sleep, 
and to get a good substantial dinner there, which is not 
to be despised by a resident in. these parts. I pitched 
iny tent on shore, and slept in guard of the things. My ° 
men had worked withevery good spirit through the day 
in landing them, thSugh it was. hard work, and they 
were wet all the time? Some slept on shore and some 
on boerd, I had e heavy spar, which lay on the beach, 
carri@] under the lee of the store-house, and picketed 
my mules and horses to it. The night was very chilly; 
damp, and*windy, and the*animals extremely restless. 
Inthe morning we found that my two horses had broken 
loose, and esciped., Timboo and John St. Helena 
went directle on their tracks ; but as hours passed, and 
they did not return, I became much alarmed. Ua 
Mr. Bam's coming on shore he advised me at once 
to send some@natives with provisions after the men, as 
gll yas desert Yor forty miles gad more , round the Bay; 
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the horses would never perhaps be overtaken by the - 
men, wlfo would persibly follow their tracks till they 
were exhatisted, and so be themselves unable to return. 
I theref-re sent two natives directly,—Mr. Bam inter- 
preting for me—one with provisions, and the other with 
orders to go on after the tracks, and bring the animals 
back. Late in the afternoon my men made their 
appearance, looking sadly exhausted. _ They had gone 
very far, until they dared not go further; and then, 
intending to return by a short cut back, soon became 
bewildered among the sand-hills, and quite lost their 
course, They were on the point of going altogether 
wrong, when the mist cleared away, and showed them 
the sea and the Bay, with the schooner in it, in the 
far distance, After a long walk they came to the 
waggon-tracks, which took them to Sand Fountain, 
where they obtainedwater, and there the Hottentots 
met them. a 

The sailors had landed some” of my things very 
carelessly indeed, dropping bags ‘of_flour into the sea. 
I made ¢ great row, with much effect, about it. 7 Some 
goats were driven down to sell. I bought two kids for 
‘a second-hand soldier's coat, without the buttons: I 
had thres dozen, and gave sixpence each for them 
at a dew’s shop in Cape Town. 

The horses- were still missing.. I sent the captain, 
“ Frederick,” and another man, on their ride-oxen 
Upon the spoor, for I became extremely anxious 
for their lives; there és not a blade of gras* or-a drop 
of water whore they are gone. Fréderitk, would not 
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respectable coat and a pair of trousers, to be paid if 
they brought the horses back—fot otherwise. The 
agreement was made, and off they startec” I wish I 
had drought more old clothes. Two coats*and the 
etceteras are a sad drain upon my wardrobe. Another 
accident happencd: my large white dog, that I begged 
from the barracks, took fright at the waggon-whips 
which we had landed, an§ were cracking: he ran straight 
away, and was never seen by us again. Flamingos 
gathered here i in immense flocks; their flight is very 
curious; the long projecting neck in front, and the long 
legs behind, make them look in the distance more like 
dragon-flies than birds. I broke # pelican’s wing with 
a cartridge of swan-shot, and had a chase of a good 
mile after him beforg I came up: the Hottentots eat 
him. ‘The Bay seems,: from aM accounts, to swarm 
with fish; but, though I have a‘small seine net, I have 
no time now to set if 

August 28.—The horses are found! They had 
strayed nearly foxty miles (I saw their tracks long after- 


wards)sand Frederick droye them to Scheypmansdorf 
for tood and water, as it was much nearer for them than 
the Bay., He came to claim his apparel , I grudgingty 
enough gave him the only coatg I could they were 
the workmanship of Stultz: TI had intended them for 
full-dress occasiong at Missionary chaptl-meetings, &c. 
But it cowld not be helped; and the greasy savages 
put them on, exulting in their altered appearance. a 
I Rav-mentioned: above the*Nara, a prickly gourd, 
which gow here: it, is, the staple food of these 
+ Hottentots, and g very c@rious plant. In the first 
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place, it seems to grow nowhere except in the Kuisip if 
and in’ the imme@iate environs of Walfisch Bay;. 
and, in tlie second place, every animal eats it; not 
only men, cattle, antelopes, and birds, but even dogs 
and hyenas. It is a very useful agent towards fixing 
the sands; for as fresh sand blows over, and covers 
the plant, it continually pushes on its runners up to 
the air, until a huge hillock"is formed, half of the 
plant, half of sané. I do not much like its taste ; it is 
too rich and mawkish. - : 
The waggons tliat belonged to the Missionaries in 
the country came down to the beach to curry away their 
supplies, which had arrived by my ship. A vessel 
would have been chartered for them if T had not 
previously engaged it. They had ranged that one 
should Le sent every two years to bring them their 
things of barter—clotlfes and groceries, and whatever 
else they might want; for the &verland jouney was 
found to be more expensive and less practicablé, ag it 
takes quite fou \nonths to reach Cape Town from 
Walfisch “Bay, and the roads are go rocky -that a 
waggon is seriously risked by the journey. The o&en, 
téo, are probably much worn out, and, after all, only 
some 1500%b., net weight, can be carried in each waggon. 
On the-other hand, a vessel from the Cape arrives in a 
week, and can,’ of course, carry anything. The trip 
costs about 1001. : it would be much kss if tt was not 
that the prevalent winds make it a matter of some four 
wecks to return. Chimce vessels hardly ever arrive 
now-a-days at Walfisch Bay: not one had tsonre for 
more than a year. a . 
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. _ All our things were” at length landed; the wells at 
Sand Fountain yielded enough weter for the* mules; 
the storehouses both there and at the Bay* were un- 
locked, and clearcd out to receive my’ luggage; the 
waggons And cart were pieced together; and the 
schooner sailed away. 
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Tue Missionary who had come with us from Cape 
Town went off at once. to Scheppmansdorf with 
Mr. Bam, whose oxen fetched his waggon and all his 
things, and who very kindly promised to give me » help 
- with mine, when the oxen were sufficiently rested, if I 
would first get the luggage as far as Sand Fountain. 
The mules were therefore harnessed, and worked 
excellently, carting my heavy things through the deep 
sand; and they made sometimes two ang sometimes 
tiree trips a-day between that place and the Bay. 
Andersson and myself slept at Sand F ountgin,, John 
Morta cooked for us, and the othezs drove the cart, 
and took care of my store at the Bay. 
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. Mr. Bam told me I should have great trouble in 
first going up the country, unless*I had a person to 
guide me, and that there was not a Hottentot ‘with him 
who copld go. Thad no interpreter for them, aad they 
were frightened at the Damaras. Stewartson said that 
he was going in about two months, and would then be 
very happy to show me the way. It appeared, on 
further conversation, thatethe business which ‘detained 
him fron going at once was, that he*had to make a 
fenc® round his girden to keep it from Mr, Bam's pips. 
So I arranged with two of my men that they should 
go and hetp hinr to get through the work quickly, while 
my others were employed with me. «After a week every- 
thing was returned to Sand Fountain. Andersson and 
myself had employed ourselves in walking about, 
superintending the work. The Hottentots of course 
crowded round us every day, but® they did not at all 
trouble us: only one ow two of them were impudent, 
and, as I did not know*how much thrashing they would 
stand, I let them alone? I took some pains to exhibit 
and explain to them the mechanism of a spr%g rat- 
trap, md when they sufficiently comprehended its 
object, I gave them to understand that my Roxes were 
all guarded Sy rat-traps, so that if they put the hands 
into them to steal, they would infallibly be caught.» 
The black and white crows almost sttacked our 
larder for foc. They live on the dead fish that lie, 
about the beach, which indeed is almost the only food 
hereabouts or them. The natives brought us milk 
every morning® to Barter for tobacco, and also some 
gogts. Mr. Bain very kindly aent me a slaughter ox. 
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Tt seemed to me the most princely of presents. Meat 
keeps wonderfully -well here in this season (August and 
September), and even dries instead of tainting; but I 
subseqaently found it otherwise in December. _ 1 had 
taken plenty of salt meat with me from Cape Town, 
and rice and biscuits—quite two months’ provisions 
for I knew it must be a long time before we could fall 
into the ways of the country; and find our own commis- 
sariat there. 

© gave the mules a day's rest, “and then started 
with my first load to Scheppmansdorf. Andersson 
remained behind. My. Bam had sent me word that a 
lion had come over, from the Swakop River, and was 
prowling about and very daring, and that a hunt should 
he got up at once. As we travelled sometimes in the 
soft sand of the river bed, sometimes on the gravelly 
plain, through whith it runs, we kept a sharp look 
out for the track that had -been seen there: we 
found it after we had travelled tin miles, The natives 
aniused themselves by cleverly “imitating it; they half 
clenched their fist and pressed their knuckles into 
the sand. It was curious to see to what a d stance 
the lion kept to the waggon-road, walking down the 
middle “of it as though it had been male for him. 
T listened doferentially to Timboo and John St. Helena, 
who were quite learned on the. subject of tracking. 


. 7 
_Except some ostriches seudding about; some crows, 


lizards, and a few small birds, there was no other 
sign of animal lifes but we saw spoors pow and then 
of the little steinbok, a very prettr gazelle some 
sixteen inches high. - ° 
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~ We followed the waggon path till an hour after pight- 
fall, when the damp feel of the air, Distant lights and 
barking of dogs, announced that we had arrived at 
Scheppmansdorf. Mr. Bam weleomed me most indly, 
introduced me to his wife, gage me an out-house for my 
boxes and myself, and we formed a very pleasant party 
that evening, more especially as T heard that my horses 
were quite well and fat. We talked over the lion, and 
it seemed that he had been prowling about the station 
continually ;—that”he was a well- known beast, who 
usually hunted the lower part of the Swakop, and 
had killed an immense number of cattle;—many a time 
have I heard them reckoned over,*-fifty oxen, three 
horses, one donkey, and innumerable calyes and dogs. 
He had often been chaseg but was too wary to be shot 
—ant so forth. We talked over the’lion at My. Bam's 
till alate hour: he assured me that the animal would 
prowl about that night, %s he had done so every dey 
for a week, and that yf I wanted to try my rifle, I 
could track him in the morning. He and Stewartson 
had takehamy horses the day before to bunt him, 
and the} found him and gave chase; at Iast he came 
to bay, when they rode to, the top of a esand-hill 
immediately above hin, where the beast not ‘aiting 
to be fired at charged them. Mr. Bam galloped ¢ff. 
but Stewartson’s hora,being thoroughly blusn, would 
not stir a step, uutit the lion's head appeared over + 
the sand-hill just. above the astonished animal, who 
probably had*no idea of what was" taking place, for 
Stewartson seartg to have been “ craning ” over the 
ridge of the bank, I was glad*to learn, not only on 
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account of Stewartson’s safety, but also as a proof of 
the discretion mid speed of my horse, that the next 
second of .time left the lion behind at a safer 
distance. Ae 2% 

Mr. Bam's household,grhich I may as well describe, 
as it gives a good idea of a Missionary establishment, 
was as follows—Himself, Mrs. Bam, a numerous family, 
and an interpreter, who helped at the schools, could 
drive a waggon, and was the factotum, made the party 
that tovk their meals together, the interpreter being 
very deferential, and only speaking when spoken to. 
Besides these svere a few hangers on, more or less 
trustworthy, and always ready for a job. The house is 
a tolerably sized cottage or bothy, all on one floor, built 
of course by the Missionary himself, as well as he was 
able to build it;'the workmanship was naturally very 
rough, but as it takes far less labour to. use trees for 
the uprights and rafters than_planks, it is also very 
strong. Chairs, a table, and a bureau, were imported 
from Cape ‘Town; the bed, bookshelves and ‘so forth, 
made here. The wife docs the whole house work, 
cleaning the rooms, managing the children, cooking the 
dinner, snd, what I never liked, waiting at table. 
These ladies have-the hardest and rudest of occupations, 
bic, I must candidly say, they scem to like this life 
extremely, and Tam sure thatzMissionaries must find 
grent favour in the eyes of the fairer sex, judging from 
the charming partners that they have the good fortune 
to obtain. As to the natives, they make théir huts as 
they like, and where they like; they plant sticks in a 
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and tie them with strips of bark; lastly, they wattle 
the sides and plaster them up. - 

Scheppmansdorf is prettily situated on a ‘kind of 
island in the middle of the Kuisip’ River bed fear a 
clump of fine trees, somewhat resembling elms. At 
one side stands the Missionary’s and Stewartson’s 
houses, in the middle is the white-washed chayel, and 
round the other sides lie*the huts tweuty or thirty 
in number. All around is sand; to the south there 
a perfect sea of sand-dunes from 100 to 150 feet high, 
to the north the Naanip plain. A small streamlet 
rises from the ground, and runs through the place, 
watering about three acres of gar@en and field, and 
losing itself half 2 mile off in a reedy pond full of 
wild fowl. ; 

The natives crowd the church and sing the hymns, 
which, being .about three quarters “articulate and onc 
quarter clicks, produc? a very funny effect. ‘The 
Missionar$ is, to all intents and purposes, Lord para- 
mount of the place,,though he is modest, and refers 
matters assmuch as possible to the captain of thé tribe. 
Savage” countries are parcelled out by a tacit under- 
standing between different Missionary Socictias, priority 
of occupation affording the ground of elaim, it nét being 
customary for one sect to establish its stations in a lend 
where another sect is aleady settled. Mr. Bam and the 
other gentlemén Iwas thrown amongst belonged to a 
German Mission, and were all of them Germans or 
Dutch. futher tothe interior, dnd communicating 
with the Cape, pot by the sea, but overland, are some 
English Wesleyan stations. Subsequently, I passed 
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through: these, but at the time of my visit they were 
unocenpied, x 

To return to the lion. When I turned into bed I 
listened long for a? roar or some token of his presence, 
but in vain; and at last I dropped asleep. In the 
morning we found his tracks all about us, he had paid 
particular attention to a hut that was lying rather 
apart from the others, and tiad been prowling allround 
it. Stewartson volunteered to accompany me, he 
disapproved of horseback, and mounted his trusty 
ox. My. Stewartson's profession in early life was 
that of a tailor—though subsequently a dissenting 
minister, and afterwards a cattle trader, I confess that 
T felt, as T rode by his side, I had yather have been 
introduced to the genus “lion” by a person of 
almost any other calling, and carried by any other 
kind of animal than my, bucolic friend's. I took 
two of my men with me, dnd off we sect with a 
few natives. ‘The lion had. walked backwards and 
forwards so much in the night, that it was long before 
we foind the last tracks he had made. We followed 
them very quickly, as his broad foot-print was unmis- 
takeable on the sand ; therd was a growing interest as 
we fotind how he had stopped and looked down and 
considered whether a bush by one side would suit 
him or not, but had decided -in the negative and 
gone slowly on. We peered aboat and marched very 
silently; the bushes got thicker, and the pace slower, 
when we stopped Short at a well-troddeft pirt whence 
the lion had evidently just risen, for the sand was still 
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tlose by, was the question. We were all mixed up 
together. Of a sudden the lion stodd up, twelve paces 
in front, looked over his shoulder at us, made an easy 
noiseless bound, and was gone. His action “was so 
steady, so smooth, so entirely devoid of hurry, that 1 
could perfectly understand how a person might be 
seized through miscalculating the speed of his advance. 
As it was, he disappeared’ before one of our guns was 
well up to our shoulders. Iam sure, if he had come 
at us, he could “have done what mischief he liked. 
My horse would have shied on to the horns of 
Stewartson’s ox, and in the narrow pass we should all 
have tumbled about and rolled oe on another. The 
cover into which he weut, and on the border of which 
he had been lying, wag fur too thick to be practicable 
for our further pursuit, though we did make several 
good attempts at dislodging hint I returned very 
crest-fallen at our want of success, but I had now seen 
the anifial and bettgr understood the elements of 
hunting him. es 
As wWa rode back across the plain we saw vast 
numbers of old gemsbok tracks, although there are 
but few of these fine antelopes i in the neighbourhood ; 
but i impressions made on this crisp gravelly Soil take 
years to efface ; they seem to be almost stereotwped ; 
and a very few “aniyrals and waggous haye produced 
an extraordinary number of spoors. . 
I mentioned that Scheppmansdorf was built in a rude 
circle. *T the middle of this the éxen of the place come 
of their own Seord every night as the evening sets in, 
aad lie there till the early mewning ; they find shelter 
° 
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from the wind, and are certainly sensible of protection; 
Besides this the o&% is a sociable domestic animal, and 
loves fires and the neighbourhood of men. ‘The oxen, 
therefore, lay close up to the doorway of the outhouse 
in which I slept, and the night was pitch dark. Now, 
after we had all gone to bed and were fast asleep, 
there was a rush and an outcry, and people hallooing 
and dogs barking, for the lion had got into the midst 
of the oxen. 1 confeas T was glad there was a door 
to my outhouse, for fear the lion ‘should walk “in; 
however, all became quiet, and I soon went to sleep 
again, 

A grand hunt was determined on in the morning ; 
every available native was pressed into the service. 
Mr. Bam rode one horse, I the other, and Stewartson 
his ox. Johannis, Captain Frederick, and some other 
Hottentots, came Mhounted on their oxen, and we 
went off after breakfast with “as many cur dogs as 
would follow us. The proceedings were niuch the 
Same as before. After cight miles his Spoor went 
into a Wush; we threw stones in and shouted, and up 
he got about one hundred yards off. I purposely 
’ did not fire, as tay horse was in a bad position for 
me to take as good an aim as I wished, and nobody 
else -fired either: but we galloped after him in full 
view, the object being to bring him to bay, or to get a 
hearer shot as he van. This last. I hardly expected 
whilst he was moving, for my horses were not aecus- 
tomed to be shot from, and it took so maeh+time to 
pull them up, that the lion had oaimeac . 1.0 
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favour, and we nearly lost him; but by most skilful 
tracking the Hottentots came up and often, helped 
us out when we were at fault. Some hours elapsed 
when, as Mr, Bam and myself were cantering on, we 
turned the corner of a sand-hill and saw the lion about 
sixty yards ahead, trotting on, looking over his 
shoulder. I got my long rifle up, and, sincerely 
praying that my horse world not kick me off when T 
fired, I pulled the trigger; the ehorse was too blown 
to start, and I pldced my two-ounce bullet well into 
the lion’s quarter. He growled and snarled, and bit 
the wound, but evidently had not heart to chase me, 
but turned to bay under a bush. »There was a sand- 
hill opposite. We waited till the stragglers came up, 
and then went behind thg sand-hill and dismounted , 
and Stewartson and ourselves crawled up to the top 
of it, right above the lion. He ‘was in a tearing 
passion, and fifty paces*from us, yet I could not see 
him as clearly as I could wish—wild beasts have such 
a readiness of availing themselves of the smallest bush 
or tuft of .grass as a sereen, which he did on this 
occasion? ; his head was between his paws, and his tail 
whirling up the sand. One single shot atthe head 
struck him Stone dead. He was a huge gaunt beast. 
miserably thin, and had a dog of Stewartson’s in dis 
inside, which he Rady snapped up on the ,werft the 
night before. The deg was in only five pieces, not at 
all chewed or even digested; it had been bolted in a 
hurry, and heal probably disagreed with him. The hon 
was soon skinne@. My bullet had passed right along- 
side, the backbone, breaking ite way through nearly 
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half its length. Neither the oxen nor the horses 
showed that dredd of his smell, which they generally 
do. T even rolled up his hide like a valisse, and carried 
it behind my saddle, without my steed showing any 
objection. I cannot to this day imagine why we dis- 
mounted and climbed up the sand-hill; but I put 
myself under the orders of my more experienced friends, 
It would have been much’easier and much safer to 
have given the animaé his finishing wound from horse- 
back. . . 
The next day I had the skin dressed ; it was neces- 
sary that the load which the cart had to carry up the 
country should be-lessened, and I therefore was driven 
to pack-oxen, and wanted a hide to cover my saddle- 
bags; Stewartson was to make them for me, and the 
lion’s skin came‘as a godsend, for I had only one 
other, I bought"two oxen, a black and a red one, 
from Stewartson, both of whch he engaged to break 
in, so far as to curry such things as woul not injure 
if kicked off. He also hired out to ine another ox, 
and T’bought a yellow ride ox, by name Ceylon, from 
Johaunis, the interpreter. Groccries and a gown for 
his wife settled my account with Stewartson, and a 
common gun that with Johannis. The four oxen were 
towcarry five or six ewt. between them, which would 
materially lighten the cart, but-still leave it a load of 
about 1000lbs. I heard constantly from Andersson, 
who remained at Sand Fountain with most of my lnen, 
guarding the boxes till Mr. Bam's oxtn were fresh 


enough to go down and take thei. They had a mono- 
Dis viiis’. dite aiken ys ae 
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aight, but got away in the dark unscathed. Little else 
happened. . ° 
September 12th.—The waggons were Sent for, 
full of things, and as some were still left behind, 
Mr. Bam “kindly lent me his light waggon to fetch 
them. The oxen could hardly get it back, and to my 
extreme regret when they did so the axletree was 
found to have been strained ; it was, of course, a great 
annoyance to my worthy hos}, as ne seasoned wood 
wat to be had, from which my carpenter could make 
another one. here are, indeed, only two kinds of 
timber trees in Damara and the greater part’ of 
Namaqua land; one is the unna, which grows about 
Scheppmansdorf, and looks something like an elm; 
the other is the camelthorn, which also is a fine 
tree, but more gnarled.” Unna wood is soft and porous, 
aud of very little use; camelshorn is almost too 
hard to be worked, it, is very heavy indeed, and very 
brittle ;, still for weht of better wood it has to be 
used for most carpentering work. We therefore made 
an expedition with the cart in search of a. tree, as 
none grew within some six miles of Scheppmansdorf. 
Mr. Bam, my carpenter, and myself, went with tools. « 
After a leng search we fund one, and thy, best. axe 
splintered sadly in cutting it down; it was quite a 
long job to fell it. As it lay we roughly shaped it; 
and even therf had Yo use all our strength to lift the 
future axletree into the cart. . 
When ¥e got jt home, I learnt how to season wood 
in a hurry: a trertch was dug, 2 good fire made in it, 
and after a tiine the ashes syept out; then water was 
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poured in, which steamed the hot earth : lastly, the. 
wood was placed im the trench, covered up, and left to 
lie for a day. 

After two days’ hard work, the axletree was formed 
into shape, the necessary holes were bored through 
it, and Mr. Bam laid it by, so that if his pré%nt one 
fairly broke, he could, with a day’s work and ordinary 
tools, put in the new one, which, in the meantime, was 
left to season thoroughly. 

I began now to see something of the character of 
my men, and what they were fit for. They had on 
the whole worked willingly and well; but a great 
deal of pilfering had been going on. In the constant 
loading and unloading of my many things, it wag 
impossible but that several occasions should occur 
for the servants to steal them, and some had certainly 
done so. Howeverg I said nothing, but Andersson 
and myself both kept a sharp.look out. Mr. Bam 
had assured me of the geneval honesty ,of the 
natives at his station, in such strong terms, that I 
felt I could safely accept a kind offer that he made, 
and leave all my boxes with him, in the outhouse 
that I had occupied, and take the whole of my men 
with me., _ bs = 

It_ seems that these Hottentots have a great 
respect for locks and keys; the wooden storehouse of 
the bay has been left entirely without protection for 
months, and although the natives knew that it was 
then full of the very things they valued:so highly, no 
‘occasion was known of their having broken into -it. 
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the spoor remains to tell of the thief and his where- 
‘abouts. 4 r 

I had made my first attempts at mapping. From 
the sand-hills above Scheppmansdorf, Walfisch Bay 
could be sven clearly; and as many distant mountains 
were visible from both stations, I could begin triangu- 
lating. The mountains of the Swakop, on the other 
side of the desert plain tp our north, were cléar in the 
blue distance. A few peaked hills were more in the 
foreground, and I took the bearings, as well as the 
natives could point out, of the place we were first to 
aim for. Our first. stage is a very difficult one. It 
vecupies sixteen hours’ actual travelling, exclusive 
of all stoppages. There is no grass for the oxen, 
or water either; though a few cup-fulls of the latter 


can be found in a grailite rock after the first twelve - 


hours’ journey ; and there is generally so thick a 
mist on the plain, thag, travelling, as people generally 
do, all through the i%ght, there is every probability of 
losing the path. The* consequence is, that the plain is 
covered with false Waggon-roads in every direction, and 
a great number of oxen have died on the way. The 
natives of the place are no better than the strangers ; 
as soon am they lose their road they go’ wandering 
about, not only till daylight, but till the fog clears 
away and shows them where they are. Losing the 
way is the rule het’, and not the exception; and a 
person who has crossed the plain without doing so, 
rather pluges himself upon the faat. 


Stewartsong on this ox, was to be the guide. My 


men were all i9 walk: Andereean and mvealf tn wile 
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the horses, giving a mount now and then to the men. 
The clrstnut mule and four oxen were to be packed 
with my ‘belongings, one other ox with Stewartson’s. 

The ceremony of breaking in the black ox had next 
to be performed, and in this way ; the whol® herd was 
driven close up together, and then, Stewartson, with a 
long thong of leather (a reim), noosed like a lasso, 
crept in Amongst the creatures, and pushed the noose 
with a stick round the leg of the victim, holding on at 
the other cnd of the thong like grim death. The: ox 
bellowed and kicked and galloped on three legs; the 
herd dispersed, everybody ran to help, and soon the 
animal, looking highly wroth and disgusted at the 
treatment, was brought to a stand-still, and another 
noose thrown over his horns ; then, by lugging at the 
thongs, the beast was tumbled over, his nose pierced 
with a stick: some-old worthless bags were filled with 
sand, and tied firmly on his back, and he was let go, to 
plunge and bellow, and to ventahis sulkiness on, and 
tell his story to, his fellow oxen! 

Next inorning, the packing operdtion was again gone 
through, as the pack had become loose; and this was 
- repeated for two or three more days. Now that the ox 
had a nose-stick, it was muvh easier to secure him; for 
when once lassoed by the leg, an active individual 
could soon snatch the stick. In this way the beast was 
secured ford and aft, and unless from sulkiness he lay 
down, could be packed standing. The little red ox 
rasa far more awkward customer than the other. I 
“never witnessed greater vice than tke creature showed: 
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. At length, after various delays, the day on which 




























we were destined to start arrived.+ a 
ake 9 
The things taken were distributed as follows :— 
A 
Pack Oxen. Load earrieil, eet | An Cart drwwn by 8 Mules, 
j 
Va, Tha. 
Ceylon =... | Canvass Bag, No. 1,— Common gama. 13 
Peas, 45 Ibs, oy | Barcel fall of presents 56 
Sugar, AX, ik 6 pots and 2 kettles. 110 
ais... 8G 
and spear 
Stewartson’s Ox. | Canvass Bay, No. 2— ee 8 
* Iti , after chests, 
ne | a0 ni small 
Kyelter, % ") things, Knives, to- 
bacco,  tinder-boxes, 
flints, choppers, and. 
Diack Ox. «| Skin Bag, No. 1 also” calico | and 
Spelter, Toba} 133] dresses 106 
Dresses, &e. * | Biscuits... 5. 8 
© [Tools i) 
4 shooting ‘guna (we 
RedOx. .  .| Skin Bag, NuX— jf carried the others). 86 
Bullet ) Clothes, books,and per- 
Moleskin Clothes, | | yy) | aol effects of Ane 
2 Bars Bhd, derason und myselt , 120 
\ Shot, Powder, Astronomical jnstina- 
ments, Ge. . 50 
> | Natund history instru: 
Mule . *. Tent. 40 lbs. ments: 42 
Watere 2, 90 | Men’s sleeping things 
&. and clothes, about 
* i 30 Iba, per man . . 210 
1089 
= Everything was weighed with a steclyard that I had taken, 











For meat, I only took with me five or six thin 
goats, a8 I was quite confident of finding 's game in the 
Swakop, where vast quantities had been formeyly shot. 
The day was Cooly, ‘and we started about, eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon., "We had been packing the red and 
black oxen since the early morning; for as fast as ‘the 
bags- weve tied on, they kicked them off or loosened 
them. The ref ox could not be held: he was lashed 


to a tree, and there packed, As soon as they let him 
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loose, the brute ran about, looking for somebody handy - 
to be totsed: he ceught sight of me first, just as I 
was mounting, and trotted up. I had no idea he 
meant mischief till he was close by, when he rnade 
a most vicious dash at me; and if I had not had 
spurs, I could never have twisted my horse round 
enough in time to avoid his aim, for, as it was, the 
curve of his short sharp horn glanced along and bruised 
my thigh and the horse’s shoulder ; but we both escaped 
its point. 

The crisp sand of the desert was very pleasant to 
travel on; and we made great progress: the mules pulled 
very well, and all went cheerily. After nightfall we 
floundered about a little amongst some broken ground, 
and Stewartson lost his way for a time; but by keeping 
steadily on by compass, the rounded head of the 
Granite Rock showed" itself against the clear sky, and 
we off-packed and out-spanned at cleven o'clock to 
drink coffee and to sleep. - é 

We were up before daylight ; and the oxen, being 
very tired, were submissive, and we were off about half- 
past six. After four hours, we entered into the broken 
country that borders the Swakop ; and, making our 
bivouac at- the head of a stéep path that led’down to 
the river bed, sent the animals down some four miles 
to eat and drink. me SN 

‘This was the premier pas of my. journey; and I 
am sure we were all highly delighted at its success. 
The only drawback was, that the wretched g-ats were 
quite k knocked up; _ when we went awn to the 
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sight of the Swakop, in its deep hollow, charmed us ; 
the plain on which we had travelled was ning or ten 
hundred feet above our head, and the crumbling rocks 
that ttinked the gorge, which the river had made for 
itself, were magnificently abrupt. The bed was as 
smooth as a lawn, and as green with grass—a little 
sand peeping out here and there,—a thick fringe of 
high reeds bordered the river bed, clumps of fine 
camelthorn trees were clustered wherever there was 
yoom for them, and a small rivulet of water trickled 
along; skulls of numerous buffaloes were lying about; 
and Oosop, for that was the name of the place, seemed 
a scene in Rasselas’ Happy Valley. 

We stopped all day enjoying ourselves, and had a 
good bathe in # hollow beneath a huge rock, which tife 
rivulet had filled with water. ‘There was not » sigh of 
game; not a spoor that was not Many days old; and 
those that were there were chiefly of buffaloes, and all 
going dewn towards the mouth of the river. 

The Swakop ts the artery of half Damara and 
Namaqtia land; all the best watering-places are in it. 
It is the frontier between those two uations. There 
are three Missionary stations on its banks ; 3 and along 
its side is The only road that is known to be pxacticable 
at all seasons from the sea to the interior. , The 
Kuisip leads into Wamaqua land; but the wudetuie 
places are few and uncertain: the voad by it is 
execrable in places, and cannot bear comparison with 
the Swakog. No people inhabit Oosop, or the lower 
part of the river, except some straggling Ghou 
Damup, who live, like jackylaws, up in the hills. 
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These are a very peculiar and scattered race of 
Negroes, who speak no language but Hottentot, 
and are frequently slaves to the Bushmen. Who 
they are, and where they came from, has keen a 
standing enigma ; but I subsequently found out much 
that was interesting about them. 

The Hottentots come over now and then from the Bay, 
when the Naras are not ine season, and bring their 
cows and oxen to give them a good feed. he place is 
not suited fur savages ; for there are no roots for them 
to grub up and feed upon, and the river bed is so deep 
and the rocks so abrupt, that nothing would be easier 
than to entrap a drove of oxen in it. Anywhere else, 
when a plundering attack is made, men and oxen 
scamper off in all directions, but here they would be 
“ pounded.” : 

Thad hitherto ganerally slept under cover, because 
at Scheppmansdorf there was vo place for abivouac, 
and the night air was damp and chilly; but here 
I began to discard my tent, and to ‘sleep by the side 
of the fire. A large driving-apron, water:proofed 
on one side and drugget on the other, made my rug 
and a blanket and an eider-down quilt, my davenitte 
My mer had pieces of ciled canvas, whith I took 
for them to sleep on, and blankets or old horse- 
rugs to cover them. We slept round a fire as large as 
we could get fuel to make it, and gn the lee-side of a 
bush. Che cart stood five or six yards off, and the 
mules were tied by their halters, and the omen by their 
nose-bridles, to the cart and whatever élse they could 
be tied to. My anules avere very restless and noisy, 
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> kicking each other, and whinnying all night long; but 
the oxen were far more sedate, anid lay dowyf looking 
at the fire with their large eyes, and: chewing the eud. 
The stars were clear, the air was keen and bracing: we 
had been eating our last goat, and the mules were 
stuffed full of rceds and green grass. 

September 21st.—We were off at seven, for packing 
and harnessing took us «bout one hour and a-half, and 
daylight now breaks about helf-past five. We only 
managed to get a cup of coffee before starting. We 
had bivouacked on the plain, just at the entrance of 
the gorge that leads down to Oosop, and our course 
to-day was parallel to the Swakap, and on to Daviéep, 
another gorge, but not so deep a one as that of Oosop. 

The sun, from the first, was extremely hot; we 
seemed to have quite changed our climate, and: the 
cool sea-breezes were evidently shut out. As the day 
wore on, the mules sowed evident effects of their late 
change of diet from, hard food (corn and dry grass) to 
green grass and recds;—all animals, when travelling, 
are extremely affected by causes like this, and the 
necessity of the change is often one of the great diffi- 
culties of a traveller. We liad crossed a ridge ; and av 

*huge, rounded mountain (Linkhas), that faced Us, WAS 
the principal feature in the lindscape. The ground 
we travelled on was, still a crisp gravel, and extended 
far away to our wight ; on our left lay broken rocky 
ground, then the deep cutting of the river bed, which 
we often tould sce nothing of, though so near to it, 


and beyond?fa complete chaos of broken crags and 
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and far beyond them, we could clearly see long reaches- 
of another barren plain, the counterpart of the one we 
were travelling over, 

The fact is, we were in wretched travelling’ con- 
dition. An indolent life of high feeding and perfect 
rest on board ship, is a bad preparation for a jowney 
like ours. Now, on a sudden, we had begun to live 
without stimulants of any sort, to work hard, and to 
endure a sun which exhausted what little nervous 
energy was left us. We went down to the water, 
leaving the packs as before, at the top of the descent, 
which here is only two miles long, and drank ex- 
eessively. ‘The water seemed to do us some good ; but 
as soon as we had walked a short distance from it, 
the thirst, and hunger, and faintness, came on again, 
and we went back to drink, time after time. We could 
not see a sign of ganie, except the same buffalo tracks, 
which spoke of the beasts hating passed by, and 
migrated to the mouth of the river some days since. 
There was no spoor of wild beasts, or any signs of life, 
except a few doves, that we tried in vain to’ shoot, 
by cutting up a bullet into slugs: they were too wary 
“for us. . - 

After sundown, the cart came: the meti had left 
three mules behind, that had lain down, and would go 
no further. Andersson, Timboo, asd John St. Helena, 
took a hasty meal, and very pluckily went after them. 
They were absent two hours, but returned without the 
mules: who it seemed had got up again as the evening 
became cool, and had strayed, and were nowhere 
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about the plain, which are as like those of mules as 
can be, and in the night quite undistinguishafle from 
then. As for the six mules that had arrived, they 
were, by Stewartson’s advice, sent down into the river 
to eat and rest themselves all night. He assured me 
there would be little danger, that we had seen no 
tracks of wild animals to injure them, and, what was 
very true, they must have food. I think it was the 
most foolish thing that I was guilty of during the 
whole journey, to leave the poor animals to shift for 
themselves, two miles from us, and without the 
slightest protection ; but I was new to the country, 
and thought it a far better plan to put myself under 
the entire guidance of my worthy friend, until I had 
gained some experience, than to make a mess of the 
whole thing by trying to manage for myself. I ought 
to have gone with two or three m&n to the river, and 
watched the mules whilst they fed for a couple of 
hours ; then tied them up, and given them a good rest 
the next day. As it was, I slept in happy ignorance of 
the faté that awaited them. 
In the morning I sent a man down to drive them 
: he was a long time absent, and at last returned ~ 
with pitedus news. He had found no ‘yales, but, 
instead of them, the tracks of several lions; and going 
on, he came to whe xe he saw the tracks of, all the mules 
going full gallop, and by the side of them those of the 
lions, A little further on he heard something in the 
bushes; afd found my poor chéstnut pack-mule half 
eaten, and a Hyena devouring the remains of the carcase. 
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him; the lion looked so savage, oo Hialiced so slowly. 
away, t®at my mani crept up the rocks, and waited 
there for a long time, which accounted for his deiay, 
and then ran back to tell us. 7 
Andersson and myself took wp our guns directly and 
yan down, and the others after us. We went to the 
chestnut mule—she had been left behind the night 
before, and her instinct led her to climb down to the 
river bed, into which she seems to have been watched, 
and seized by the lions the moment she got there. We 
then followed the tracks on to the dead horse, the 
mules and horses had all been galloping together : 
there were distinct tracks of six lions galloping by 
their side, and then had been the fatal spring, and the 
dead horse lay half eaten. The other lions gave over 
their pursuit after a few paces. We next followed 
the niule tracks untif they lay sufficiently clear of one 
another for us to count them, ‘nd see whether any 
more besides the two animals we had seen were dead. 
I was delighted to find nine tracks; so that not only 
the six mules, that had drawn the cart, and the little 
horse were safe, but also the two remaining cart mules 
“which had been left on the road had found out their 
fellows daring the night, ‘and joined theni. I sent 
Timboo and another man to fetch them back, and the 
rest of us returned to cut off as mech meat from the 
mule and the horse as we could eat or carry, for we 
were now without any animal food. We then climbed 
up the cliff that overaung the place where the mule 
lay, to hide it out of the way of the hyena and jackals, 
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. We hunted about the whole day after the lions, but 
their spoors were lost among the rocks, and wp could 
not sec one of them. Andersson and I, therefore, 
deterniined to sit up and watch for them, as they 
were sure to return to the carcases in the night. 
There were two spots, where we might lie in wait; 
the one a camelthorn tree, about fifty yards from the 
mule, but with a most difficult trunk to climb, so 
thick and straight, that ropes would be necessary; the 
othér, a ledge in the rock, at the very spot where we 
had been hiding the meat. The cliff rose abruptly 
“above us—a man could easily climb it; but we agreed, 
in our innocence, that a lion could, not. So, when the 
strayed mules and horses had been recovered in safety, 
we went to the cart, had our dinner, and brought down 
our warm coats and spate guus, as the evening closed 
in. Stewartson, with two or three hands, came with 
us to carry back the lorse-meat. It became rapidly 
twilight, as the sun set, behind the crags, throwing the 
deep gorge of the Swakop into shadow; and there was 
no time*to be lost In getting down the meat and in 
choosing our positions, for the lions were due at 
_ nightfall. We walked quickly to the dead mule, and 
as we went¢the men pointed out five or sik dleer, or 
something like them, that we could not clearly sec, 
bounding along tlie rgcks above us and parallel to us. 
We came to the plitee, the mule lay as we had left 


her. Andersson had gone to the other side of the” 


river to .reaonnoitre something, and I left my guns, - 


&c., at the bottom *of the rock, with Stewartson and 
thg men, and ran up to fetch fhe meat. I was busy 
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tugging out the last shoulder of my trusty steed, when 
the may ealled out, “Good God, sir, the lion's above 
you!” J did feel queer, but I did not drop the pint, 
I walked steadily down the rock, looking very 
frequently over my shoulder; but it was not till T 
came to where the men stood that I could see the 
round head and pricked ears of my enemy, peering 
over the ledge under which I had been at work. 
Stewartson made a very good shot at him, but too low, 
splintering the stones under his chin. It was faz’ too 
dark for a good aim. It then appeared that the 
creatures we had thought were deer, were really the 
lions. It was now, useless to lie out where we had 
intended, as the lions knew all about us, and proved 
to be far better rock-climbers than ourselves; and, 
as we could not get up the treé, we returned thoroughly 
_ out-generalled. © 

In the evening a waggon cane down. Ti was en route 
from the Missionary station of Mr. Hahn to the Bay. 
The waggon driver had a small flock of slaughter sheep 
for his own consumption by the way ; he kindly sold us 
two bf them, which was all he could spare. 

In the morning, with a heavy heart and diminished 
cavaloade, we proceeded ortwards, sometime®Andersson 
and sometimes I rode—but I had much the most riding 
of the two., The next day one of my sheep had to be 

killed for meat—for some of thg men had a most 
unaccountable prejudice against horse and mule flesh. 
The mule, I grant, was gringy, for she was eld, and had 
done a great deal of work. But fhe korse was what 


butchers would describg as “ prime.” 
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«September 25th—We came to a water-hole in the 
sandy river bed, at a place where it was flanke with 
deep*yeeds. Stewartson had made us travel in the 
middle of the day, and right in the midst of the deep 
sand of the river—he seemed to have a most mar- 
vellous dread of lions, though at this season of the 
year night is the only fit time for ‘travel, and I saw 
clearly that the mules were knocked up; indeed we 
only travelled three hours a day. There were lions 
roaring about us all night, and as there was a long 
reach of dry reeds, we set fire to it. It makes a 
glorious bonfire, frightens the wild beasts, and im- 
proves the pasturage very much. , 

26th.—Intensely hot. We passed some Rhinoceros 
spoors, and had a long chase after him, walking or 
running many miles, but without success; the chase, 
fortunately, led us parallel to our tourse, so that we 
regained the cart prettyeeasily. In the middle of the 
day we met some Ghou Damup, and persuaded four 
of them join us, I Jhad a great curiosity about these 
natives. “It was so peculiar to see Negroes speaking 
the language of a light-coloured race, the Hottentots, 
and that too in a far more, northern part, of Africa 
than Hotterftots were believed to exist in. Al published 
maps up to the last two or three years, place a dotted 
line no great distanceynorth of the Orange River, with 
the remark, that that is the northerh limit of the 
Hottentot race. _Now not only were the Hottentots 
by Walfisch Bay natives i in the, country, but here were 
black people, & rates living in amity with, but as 
inferiors to these very Hottentets, and also speaking 
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their language without any other of their own. It 
seeméd that these Ghou Damup have a stronghold of 
their own, a large table-mountain, inaccessible Accept 
by one or two passes, which a white man“in the 
country, by name Hans, of whom I shall have much to 
say by and by, had visited and gone up; he gave me a 
very interesting account of it. This mountain I had 
made Stewartson promise to accompany me to, to buy 
goats, after [had reached the Missionary station a-head. 
Now these very Ghou Damup belonged to it, and 
therefore we engaged them as guides. I found also the 
advantage of having uatives to do the troublesome 
work, as carrying -vood, watching cattle,—which they 
have an aptitude for, and which similar servants do 
not like, and cannot be spared to perform. 

Erongo is the name of the mountain; it was described 
as two days’ journey, either from hereabouts or from 
the next Missionary station (Otjimbingué) that of 
Mr. Rath’s. We had no difficulty in explaining our 
wants to the Ghou Damup, although Stewartson’s 
vocabulary was extremely limited; few interjections, 
twerfty or thirty substantives, and infinite gesticulation, 
are ainply sufficient for a.dexterous traveller to convey 
to an ‘intelligent native his views and wishes on a 
marvellous variety of subjects. , 

My thermometers had been pscked so carefully that 
I had never hitherto looked at thzm, but to-day it felt 

. very hot, and T took them out. T could not have con- 
geived the heat—143° in sun at three o'clock, dnd 95° in 
the shade. ‘The poor mules @nnot ‘get on through 
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: ° 
swn-stroke. I found him very ill, and with a racking 
headache, under a tree to which he had staggemtd—it 
was “he only shade near—and a very lucky chance for 
him that he reached it. In a quarter of an hour he 
was able to ride on, but was extremely poorly for the 
evening. 

We slept at the mouth of the Tsobis River bed, and 
eat our last meal of animal food. We had shot 
nothing, not even fired at game in the Swakop. ‘The 
days passed by rather heavily, for we were not yet 
acclimated, but out of health and fevered. The least 
cut or scratch festered, and we were not fit for much 
exertion, Stewartson told us innymerable anecdotes 
of events in the country since he had resided there. ° 
He showed me all the points of an ox; explained how 
immeasurably superior that beast was in every respect, 
to’a horse—a, fact which I cannot e&dorse—~and every 
now and then gave me mount. My first lnpression 
in riding an ox was, that the saddle was ungirthed, for 
his skin is so loose, that hold on as you will, it is 
impossible to be as steady as on, horseback. I hated 
the animal’s horns ; they were always annoying the rider 
or somebody else, but nevertheless are dearly prized by 
Hottentots is an ornament. I learnt it would, cast 
infinite ridicule upon me, in their eyes, if when I had 
ride-oxen of my own, J should saw off their tips. The 
footfall of an ox is peculiarly soft. 

My men, I was, glad to see, worked together pretty 
amicably, bft there was no one smongst them with 
sufficient influence ‘over the rest to ‘be made into a 
head servant. John Morta, who had far the, most 
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character of them all, was unfitted to head the others, 
from ‘his ignorance.of oxen and horses, and the whole 
of that very work that I especially wanted eo head 
servant to undertake for me; I therefore made him 
cook and housekeeper, and gave him the principal 
charge of the stores. Timboo had attached himself 
to me from the first, as henchman and valet-de-chambre 
—that is to say, if I called.out for anything, he would 
not let anybody but himself bring it—and he made my 
bed and saddled my horse, and so forth, I had 
intended Gabriel for that sort of work, but the poor 
lad was quite bewildercd and frightened. He was also a 
great scamp. In -Cape Town he had been the most 
impudent, self-possessed, and good-looking of young 
rogues, but the hard work and sense of dnxiety quite 
dashed his spirits and his assurance, and he had 
relapsed into a timid frightened boy, and used to talk 
to the men in a piteous vay about his mother. 
Listening to the conversation of the men at our 
bivouacs, I was quite shocked | at the low tone of 
honour that pervaded it, and yet they must be taken as 
above the average of the working class in Cape Town. 
They were perpetually talking of the prison there, 
which ‘they literally seemed to consider “as a kind of 
club or head quarters, where a person had an excellent 
opportunity of meeting his frends and of forming 
_ fresh intimacies, but where he was.at the same time sub- 
jected to considerable inconvenience. They positively 
reckoned dates by the epochs in which Cither they or 
their mutual friends had been confined. They had no 
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jaining in the conversation—in fact, the gaol was the 
chief thing that they talked about. I have nosdoubt 
that 3s an amusement, I had proposed that each man 
should tell a story, the beginning would usually have 
been—“ When I was in prison,” &c. &c. This feature 
in their character corroborated the suspicion of pilfering 
that I had entertained. But I soon saw that some 
were very far worse than the others, and I determined 
to take the first opportunity of weeding these out. I 
especially mistrusted one man, whom I believe to have 
been a regular gaol bird, and who had the worst of 
influence over the rest. John Morta’s most perfect: 
honesty, through any temptation, I,was assured of, and 
though I had had less opportunity of observing him, I 
fully believed in Timboo’s. I only wanted to get rid 
of two men, and to replace them if I could, and then I 
had hopes I should get on very wel? with the others. 
Our seventh day’s march was an affair of six hours, 
and up the T’sobis rivey bed. For the second time, we 
had no animal food left; but immediately that we 
started We saw the fresh spoor of a giraffe. I doubted 
whether or no’to go after it, as my horse was very thin 
and weak, and I could not tell where the giraffe might 
have gone® to, probably far beyond reach ; so we 
travelled slowly on. However, as I rode some little 
distance in front “of the cart, I found that the track 
went straight up she river bed, which being now | 
hemmed in with impracticable cliffs, the giraffe’s path 
and our ofn must necessarily Be the same. his 
made a great alteration i in the case, and I cantered 
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36 bore), but loaded with steel-pointed bullets. .I 
was afraid of losing all chance of a shot if I wasted 
time by returning to the cart and getting a largey’ gun, 
and therefore I went on, as much for the pot'as the 
sport. After four hours’ travel, during which I had 
kept a couple of miles in front of the rest of the party, 
so as to be well away from the sound of the whjp and 
of the men’s talking, the tracks turned sharp to the 
right, up a broad ascent, which there led out of the 
river, and in the middle of this, among some bushes, 
and under a camelthorn tree stood my first giraffe. 
‘I took immediate advantage of a bush, and galloped 
under its cover as hard as I could pelt, and was within 
one hundred yards before the animal was fairly off. 
I galloped on, but she was almost as fast as I, and the 
bushes, which she trampled cleverly through, annoyed 
my horse extremely; I therefore reined up, and gave 
her a bullet in her quarter, which handicapped her 
heavily, and took some three miles an hour out of her 
speed. Again I galloped, loading-as I went, but 
excessively embarrassed by the bushes, snd: fired 
again, whilst galloping, at thirty yards’*distance, and 
I believe missed the animal. The riding at that time 
was really difficult, and my horse shied ‘very much. 
Again I loaded, but my horse was becoming blown, 
and I rode,parallel to the beast, éntending to overtake 
. and confront her. There was a-watercourse in the 
way, quite jumpable, but my poor beast made a mess 
of it, and chested the opposite side ; yet*I somehow 


got him over, and then rode with all the skill I could. 
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and passed her. The giraffe obstinately made for her 
pojat. Twas forty yards in advance, and pulled up 
fulltn her path. She came on: my horse was far too 
blownto fidget, and was standing with his four legs 
well out. ‘I waited as long as I dare—too long, I 
think, for her head was almost above me when I fired, 
’ and she really seemed coming at me with viee. I. put 
my bilet full in her face: she tossed her head back, 
and the blood streamed from her nostril as she turned 
and staggered, slowly retracing her path. I dare 
not fire again, lest I should fail in killing her, and only 
excite her to another run, which my horse was not fit 
to engage in. I therefore rode slowly after the 
wounded beast, and I drove her Back to near where 
she came from, and there she stopped under a high 
tree. My horse was now frightened, and would not 
let me take my aim for the finishing blow at the brain, 
as it is but a small mayk to shoot at; so I got off, and 
the unhappy creature looked down at me with her 
large lustrous eyes, antl I-felt that I was committing a 
kind of murder, but"for all that, I was hungry, and she 
must die; so.I waited till she turned her head, and 
then dropped her with a shot. 

There wms now a fine heliday feast for fis, When 
the party came up, we sct to work flaying and cutting 
large steaks fromthe meat, and securing the marrow- 
bones, until as muel? was heaped on the “cart as the 
mules could possibly struggle on with. Our Ghouw 
Damup guades ran on’to Tsobis, where many of their 
people lay, and wh8 brought us six ostrich eggs and 
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We now emerged from the deep gorges and high cliffs 
that for so long a time had shut us in, and copid 
: breathe more freely in the open country that lay aout 
us. We had left the arid Naanip plain behind, and 
were arrived to where thorn-bushes and scanty grass 
overspread the sandy country. Fantastically peaked 
rocks rose on every side, and ‘huge masses of moun- 
tains, that indicated the course of the Swakop, fide a 
grand succession of distances; but there was a want, 
even painfully felt, of life in the landscape. The grass 
was withered, the bushes stunted and sear. No birds 
could be seen or heard; and every feature looked still 
and dead, under that most saddening of lights, a 
blazing sun in an unclouded sky. 

September 28th.—We rested a day, to have a really 
good breakfast and dinner. Ihave read in some old- 
fashioned books of Action, entitled “ Natural History,” 
that an ostrich egg would feed,six men; but I know 
that Ste®urtson, Andersson, and myself, finished one 
very easily for breakfast, before beginning upon the 
giraffe. I confess, however, that we enjoyed the 
blessing of a good appetite. 

My mules had become sadly distressed: one was 
very ill; hc had nearly beéa drowned when-landed at 
Walfisch Bay, and never recovered the accident; he 
was therefore seldom harnessed, but was driven along 
with any other mule that I might % be anxious to spare. 
7 tried harnessing my horse once, but his pace and 
step were so different to those of his comaades, that 
the work was too much for him. 

Wis: cn: evier -hasts: fark. -hokes See geo 
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missionary station Otjimbingua, in which a man of the 
nashe of Hans Larsen was now encamped (he whp had 
been*o Erongo), of whom I had heard very much, and 
whom I had been most strongly urged by Mr. Bam to 
engage in my service, if I coul® do so, as he was 
excellently qualified to take charge of my expedition. 
’ My own waggon-men Were very thoughtless and 
careles® in their duty, and wanted strict overseering. 
Hans had been in the service of two cattle-dealers, 
who successively had ruined themselves by their specu- 
lations. He had received payment of his wages partly 
in goods and partly in cattle, and was now living about 
the country an independent man, shooting, enjoying 
the possession of his cattle, and doing odd jobs for the 
missionaries. He intended to drive his stock down to 
Cape Town as soon as tke rains had set in, and to 
make what money he could by taem. Hans had 
originally been a sailor, but begged to leave a ship 
that he had become disgusted with, and was alftwed to 
do 86 at Walfisch Ba}, where he entered into the 
service of the traders I mentioned above. Having 
been seven years living about the Swakop, he had had 
very many adventures there; and as it appeared 
subsequently, had utterly shét off all the game in it. 
As it was very doubtful if the mules could struggle on 
much further, we determined, if they came to a stand- 
still, to send on for Hiins. * 

The first day’s journey from Tsobis was got through 
pretty well, ebut ‘on the second the mules and cart 
came to a dead lock,*in a broad sandy, tributary of the 
Swakop, that we had tb cross. We rode on to 
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Otjimbingué, found Hans, who went directly back with 
oxen and yokes, and, before sundown, we wered all 
encamped on the Swakop, at the Missionary statfon of 
Otjimbingué. But now there was this difference, that 
no more yellow fac8s of Hottentots were about us, as 
at Walfisch Bay, but we had come among the negroes— 
the Damaras—and -a country that was, in a certain 


sense, generally habitable, stretched before us instead 
of a sand-desert. 


. CHAPTER III. 


Hear ill news.—Engage Hans.—Ride to Barmen.—En ronte.—-Oxen versus 
Mules,—Arrive at Barmen.—Jonker’s Attack.—Previous History, — 
Oerlams and Europeans.—Hottentots and Bushmen.—Establishment 
of Missions.—Native Feuds.—Dislike to Missions.—Obstraction to 
Travellers,—Write to Jonker.—Buy Oxen from Hans.—Breaking 
them in,—-Attacks of Distemper.—Complete my Encampment,— 
Damara Digging.-Native Hunting.—Oxéh sent to the Bay.—I go to 
Barmen,—Damara Thorn Trees.—Jonker writes to me.—My Plans,— 
The Ovampo.—First Rain.-—Hottentot Benuties.—Hyena’s Insolence. 
—Damara Ferocity.—Crue® Murder.—Mutilated Victim.—Message to 
Chiefs.—Their Replies. 


a 

OvsimprIncus is well gituated for a Missionary station. 
Water, the first necessary of life, is here in" sufficient 
quantity, as a small $treamlet runs down the bed of 
the river. Grass, the next essential in the eyes of a 
pastoral people like the Damaras, is also in abundance, 
for the Swakop, at this place, instead of lying between - 
abrupt clidfs, runs through‘ a wide plain, that shelves 
for miles down its bed; and which, though covered 
with thorn bushes, affords a fair allowance of grass- 
bearing soil. The* mission-house’ was a temporary 
affair, a mud wall six feet high, and over it a round” 
tented ceiling of matwork, in shape like a waggon roof. 
A gigantic house ‘was being built by Mr. Rath, the 
missionary, on the top of a liftle cliff close by. Mr. 
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Rath and his wife received me with great kindness,. 
and as this place, or its neighbourhood, was to be 
head-quarters for some time, I chose my encampmént 
with some deliberation. It was among a group of fine 
trees, and close by a gdod spring of water. The 
natives about the station were excessively annoying 
and troublesome, and I was strongly inclined to make 
an example of some of them; but I stil followed 
a pacific policy. When my encampment had been 
planned, and the tent pitched, and bushes plaged in a 
wide circle round the eart, I went to spend the 
evening with the missionary, and to hear the news of 
the country. The first intelligence shocked me very 
much ; it was, that quite recently the neighbouring 
Namaqua Hottentots had attacked’ Schmelen’s Hope 
(three long days’ journey ahead), had murdered and 
mutilated the Damafas that lived there, and, naturally 
enough, terrified the resident riissionary into leaving 
the place. The cause of this outrage, as far as I could 
learn, was simply savage barbarism, a little robbery, 
and a demonstration of dislike to the missionary cause. 

T mentioned, at the beginning of the book, the 
~ name of Ji onker Africaner, as the most important man 
among the” Hottentots ; it was he who htaded the 
expedition. 

The effect of this attack, which had occurred after a 
Jong peace or pause from fighting, was to frighten 
every Damara who had cattle to lose, into the far 
interior, so that hardly an ox was grazing ‘within two 
days’ journey north of the Swakop, and to seriously 
alarm the missionaries, who had hitherto depended on 
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these very Hottentots for protection from Damara 
insult. The Damaras that I saw were paupers who 
had no cows—people who chiefly lived, not on milk, 
but on roots like pig-nuts, and who collected round a 
white man with a vague hope of protection from him 
‘against their countrymen. 

I determined to start immediately for Barmen, the 
head seat of intelligence as regards Damara and 
Hottentot movements, and called upon Hans, the next 
morning to get, not horsed, but “oxed,” for the 
journey. I found him in the neatest of encampments, 
with an old sail stretched in a sailor-like way to keep 
the sun off, and in an enclosure of thick reeds, that 
were cut and hedged all round. The floor was covered 
with sheep-skin mats: shooting things, knick-knacks, 
and wooden vessels were hung on the forked branches 
of the sticks, that propped up tle whole. A very 
intelligent English lad was‘acting as his “help.” ” 
Natives squatted round at a respectful distance, and 
Hans sat on an ottoman, looking like a Mogul. I had 
some cortversation with him, and saw at once that he 
was not only willing to accompany me, but that also 
he was the very man I wanted. I had heard but one 
opinion of his efficiency “and honesty trom the 
Europeans that I had seen, which satisfied me on 
‘those points, and the style of the man was exactly 
what I desired, for whe was quiet, sedate, but vigorous 
and powerfully framed, showing in all his remarks the . 
shrewdest mmon sense, and evid&ntly, from the order 
around him, an excellent disciplinarian. We very 
sogn came to terms, which were, that he should go 
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with me to Barmen on trial, and that, if we suited, J 
would employ him as head servant. I was strongly 
urged to make a good enclosure (kraal) for mules“and 
men, as the lions were extremely numerous about the 
low ground, in which I had encamped, for the sake 
of the shade, though they seldom prowled upon 
the bare cliff on which Hans and the Damara 
huts were scattered. I therefore collected all the 
natives together that I could, and set vigorously to 
work, cutting down all the bushes I could, find, to 
strengthen my kraal with, and two days passed very 
busily, I then left Andersson in charge, and rode on 
with Stewartson and Hans towards Barmen, in the 
afternoon of the second day. Our little caravan con- 
sisted entirely of Hans’ animals, for all of mine required 
rest; besides our ride-oxen, we had one ox packed and 
one loose, three saeep, and two Damaras; our pace 
was a jog trot, and the Damayas drove the sheep and 
two oxen in front, while we rode behind and drove on 
the Damaras. We off-packed after three hours, -but it 
was dark when we did so, and the sh@ep ran loose 
and we could not drive them in together; one ran 
quite away, and was eaten, I presume, by the hyenas, 
who disturbed us a good deal; one we killed, and the 
other we tied toa bush. Hans made me a much more 
comfortable bed than I had .préviously enjoyed, 
showing me how to cut the bushes and make a-dead 
“hedge of them; then he :smoothed the ground, and 
plucking dry gras®% strewed it thickly akout; upon 
that he laid two or three. sheepskins, over them my 
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shad become tom to rags by the thorns, and I intended 
én the first opportunity to get a caross instead of it. 
Sheepskins and carosses are no incumbrance in 
_ travelling with pack oxen, for they are car efully placed 

- under the saddle- -bags, and their use in keeping the 
animal's back from being galled is more than compen- 
sation for their weight. I listened with much interest 
to Hans’ tales‘and anecdotes. He had been the most 
successful sportsman in the country, and had lived 
the last two ‘or three years in sole charge of an 
immense drove of oxen, once amounting to 700, with 
only one or two native lads to help him in the care of 
them. He had shot a great many lions out of the 
Swakop, six in the preceding year, and made it a much 
safer place than it used to be, to drive cattle in, From 
his account, that river*bed must have swarmed with 
game, when it was first seen by Buropeans, but I can 
easily fancy, from dhe confined character of the 
country, how in a short time one or two guns would 
entirely exterminate them. 

In the morning ‘our remaining sheep could not be 
driven ; he was too scared, and as time was much more 
precious than mutton, we killed him, took out his 
inside, aad strapped him deross one of tite oxen with 
hardly any delay. I was well mounted on an old ox, 
and really liked *his,walking pace very much. I think 
I can sit more hots on oxback than on horseback, 
supposing in “both ¢ cases the animals to walk. An ox’s 
jog-trot is not very endurable, ¢but anything faster 
abominable. Thé peculiarity of the creature i is, that 
he will not go alone, from his,disposition being so very 
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gregarious. He is distressed beyond expression, when. 
any attempt succeeds for a time in separating him fron! 
the herd. It is with great difficulty that an ox can be 
found willing to go ahead of the others, even though he 
knows that his fellows are just behind him. Whipping 
and spurring has hardly any effect on the animal: he 
feels every cut most sensitively, as the rider cannot but 
be aware of; but the obstinacy of his nafure is so won- 
derfully great, that pain has little or no influence upon 
his determination. His character is totally different 
from that of a horse, and very curious to observe; he 
is infinitely the more sagacious of the two, but never 
free from vice. The gregariousness of oxen and of 
sheep is of great advantage to the traveller; for it is 
not necessary to be perpetually counting the animals, 
to see if any have strayed; ahd at night, when the 
oxen are all loose shout him, a constant anxiety is 
taken off the owner's mind, by knowing that if he sees 
one,eall are there. My mules had given me a great 
deal of trouble, by requiring much more watching 
than the oxen; and I hardly know ‘how I could Rave 
travelled with a large drove of those animals. I 
should not dare to let them be loose at night; and 
the country seldom affords enough trees to tether 
them to. 

We made a tedious ride to-day, taking something to 
eat at noon, ‘and going on in the evening. I began to 
see that being able to endure severe exertion for half 
the day without the breakfast we always have in 
England, was essential to our sort of life. At first 
it is very trving. In temnerate climates 34 io nn 
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enough; but in tropical ones, when you begin work 
in the fresh cool of the morning, and become hungry 
and exhausted at the very time that the gun is 
beginning to blaze most powerfully, the want of a 
restorative is more particularly felt. It is impossible 
in practice to ensure breakfast before you start; and 
constantly, when you least expect it, a series of 
accidents occur that keep you mounted, and put it off 
till two or three o'clock in the afternoon; but coffee, 
so long as you have any, can always be made before 
starting. 

We passed over very broken ground, and slept under 
some magnificent camelthorn trees; the meat we killed 
in the morning seemed a little tainted; so we cooked 
as much as we could in our iron pot, to prevent it from 
becoming worse, and gave all the rest to our two or 
three natives for a grand feast. “She evening of the 
next day found us at Barmen, which, if I was to avoid 
the Hottentots, would probably be the starting-point of 
my exploring expedition. Mr. Hahn, a Russian by 
birth, dnd married to‘an English lady, and a missionary 
of considerable influence, was the founder of this 
station. 

Mr. Kolbe and his young wife, who ‘had been 
attacked by the Plottentots at Schmelen’s Hope, had 
come here for refuge, They had lost nearly every- 
thing.s It seems they had quite recently occupied the ; 
place, and that the poorer natives had settled in great 
numbers -by*them. Kahikené, onesof the four or five 
principal chiefs in Damara-land, had also trecked there 
with many of his men and large herds of cattle. He 
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‘had always behaved in a very friendly way to the 
missionaries; but this was the first time that either 
he, or any of the influential Damaras, had encainped 
within easy reach of a mission station. Kahikené 
showed no distrust, but lived in the friendliest 
relations with Mr. and Mrs. Kolbe; and they had 
sincerely hoped by his'means to get a firmer footing 
than they then had in Damara-land. Just at this time, 
one night a troop of mounted Hottentots galloped up 
to the place, firing at and murdering all they could 
catch. Kahikené narrowly escaped; the Hottentots 
scoured the country in every direction, and a most 
fearful night was passed. In the early morning, Jonker 
came reeling drunk to the mission-house, ordered the 
door to be unbarred, and behaved in the coolest way,— 
demanded some breakfast, and so forth; and then 
departed with his®men, and the oxen, and what else 
they had robbed. It is very difficult to find out how 
many people are killed or wounded in occasions like 
these, as hyenas soon devour the dead bodies, and 
those who survive scatter in all‘ directions 3° so that 
no clue remains towards the numbers missing, I 
saw two poor women, one with both legs cut off at her 
ankle joints, and the other with one. *They had 
crawled the whole way on that evtntful night from 
Schmelen’s Hope to Barmen, some tiventy miles. The 
_ Hottentots had cut them off after their usual habit, in 
order to slip off the solid iron anklets that they wear. 
These wretched creatures showed me hew they had 
stopped the blood, by poking the wounded Sa 
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bled to death under such circumstances. One of 
Jonker’s sons, a hopeful youth, came to.a child that 
had been dropped on the ground, and who lay 
screaming there, and he leisurely ‘gouged out its eyes 
with a small stick. 

I had no reason to think that this outrage on 
Mr. Kolbe’s station was any ‘worse than the usual 
attacks that the Hottentots and Damaras make upon 
one another; but the Damaras are savages, and are 
not supposed to know better, while Jonker is a British 
subject, born in the colony, and his best men are 
British subjects too. Missionaries and teachers in 
great numbers have been amongst them, or their 
fathers, for years and years; and the home of these 
people, though now they have trecked on to the 
tropics, is properly onthe borders of the Orange 
River. * 

I was very anxious *to obtain something like an 
authentic history of these _Hottentots, and of the 
Damaras, during the last few years, and I begged Mr. 
Hahn, who was eminently qualified to give me one, 
to do so; and as it will illustrate my story I will now 
give its substance, mixed up and corrected with what I 
have since Yathered from various quarters, of made out - 
for myself. 

The agents in this history are Namaqua ‘{ Oerlams,” 
or Namaquas born, in or near the colony, often having | 
Dutch blood and a good deal of Dutch character in . 
their veins.* Among these, Jonke? is a chief. The 
Namaqua “ Hottentots” look at these Oerlams with great 
jealousy, and consider them almest as aliens; they do not 
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approve of their intelligence and mixed blood, but 
nevertheless make common cause with them against 
the Damaras. 

It must be recollected that Hottentots_ are yellow, 
and not at all black. I could pick out many com- 
plexions far fairer than that of my own sunbutnt face 
among them. But the Damaras are quite dark, though 
their features are good and seldom of the negro type. 
Oerlam was a nickname given by Dutch colonists to 
the Hottentots that hung about their farms; it means a 
barren ewe—a creature good neither for breeding nor 
fattening, a worthless concern, one that gives trouble 
and yields no profit. However all things are relative, 
and what these Oerlams were to the Dutchmen, that 
the Namaqua Hottentots are to the Oerlams. 

The Europeans that have visited the country between 
the latitudes of Aiigra Pequana and Barmen, are some 
ten missionaries, the same number of traders, five or 
six runaway sailors, who have acted as servants to 
these, and two travelling parties besides my own. 
The first was that of Sir James Alexander, who 
explored this country upwards from the Orange River 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and whom the traders and 
missionaries followed; the other was that of “Mr. 
Ruxton, the well-known American traveller, who sailed 
to Walfisch’ Bay, but was prevented by the traders that 
were there from entering further into the land, and 
who had to return in the same ship that brought him. 
There is no differetice whatever between, te Hottentot 
and the Bushman, who [ives wild about ‘the hills in 
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written on the subject. The Namaqua Hottentot is 
simply the reclaimed and somewhat civilised Bushman, 
just as the Oerlams represent the same raw material 
under a slightly higher degree of polish. Not only 
are they identical in features and language, but the 
Hottentot tribes have been, and continue to be, 
recruited from the Bushmen. The largest tribe of 
these Namaqua Hottentots, those under Cornelius, and 
who muster now 1000 guns, have almost all of them 
lived the life of Bushmen. In fact, a savage loses his 
name, “ Saen,” which is the Hottentot word, as soon as 
he leaves his Bushman’s life and joins one of the larger 


tribes, as those at Walfisch Bay haye done; and there- . 


fore when I say Oerlam Hottentot or Bushman, the 
identically same yellow, flat-nosed, woolly-haired, 
clicking individual must be conjured up before the 
mind of my, kind reader, but differfug in dirt, squalor, 
and nakedness, accordixg to the actual term employed ; 
the very highest point of the scale being a creature 
who has means of dressing himself respectably on 
Sundays’ and gala- days, and who knows something 
of reading and writing; the lowest point, a regular 
savage. 

Of the @ery smallest tribe of Bushmen I met none 
in my travels. 

The Oerlams, ‘thep, some thie years since, were 
near the Orange River, and Jonker was a chief of 


secondary importance.amongst them. He fought his . 


way into toriety, and with suctess his little tribe 
received ffesh recruits. The Namaqua Hottentots 
asked his assistance in attacking their northern 
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neighbours, the Damaras, the pretext being constant 
quarrels, the ill-treatment that their kindred the 
Bushmen were receiving throughout the country, and 
last, not least, the fine herds of oxen that_only waited 
to be plundered. Jonker accordingly trecked up, 
helped the Hottentots, and then settled alongside of 
them. His tribe now became larger and more efficient ; 
he bought guns and horses from the Cape with the 
oxen that he stole, and continued robbing the Damaras 
on his own account. 

In consequence of a representation sent by Sir James 
Alexander to two Missionary societies, stations were 
- formed at Jonker's head quarters ; and, in 1840, he 
had been so far influenced, that he agreed to leave the 
Damaras at rest, and to take care that the other 
Hottentots should do the same, for he had become by 
far the most impértant chief among them all. The . 
way in which peace was made and kept for three years 
was highly ‘creditable to the missionaries concerned in 
it; a great deal of trade was carried on in Jonker’s 
werft. A blacksmith’s shop was put up there; and iron 
things, assegais, choppers for cutting wood, beads, and 
so forth, were made in Sreat quantities and sold for 
cattle, which again were exchanged with traders from 
the Cape for clothes, guns, and such like things. But 
this did nat long last; the traders sold their goods on 
eredit; Jonker and the others became deeply in debt, 
and as the only way of paying it off involved themselves 
once again in the erfdless Damara quarrels. “It ‘appeared 
that one Damara chief and his tribe had béen invited 
to a feast, and when these were attacked, and nesrlv 
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aH killed, Jonker after much persuasion got 2 com- 
mando together to revenge the injured party, and started. 
Once on a raid, the Hottentots did not much care whom 
they attacked, and began by robbing a werft under 
Kasheua, who had nothing to do with the matter in 
question, drove off their cattle, and rode after the 
natives—men, women, and children, shooting them 
down in all directions; this he repeated elsewhere till 
a large herd of cattle were brought together, and then he 
returned. Cornelius’s tribe of Hottentots hearing of 
Jonker’s success, followed his example; they rode in a 
friendly way to one of Kahikend’s villages, (Mr. Kolbe's 
friend at Schmelen’s Hope) and as the Damaras were 
employed in bringing them milk after the usual 
fashion, they attacked them and masszered all they 
could. From this time up to the Schmelen’s Hope 
affair, nothing else had occurred ‘but fightings and 
retaliations between the*Namaquas and Damaras. ’ 

T have the details in full of many of them, but they 
are all alike, with Jittle more than the name and 
place varied. The consequence is, that although the 
Namaquas have no trade whatever with the Damaras, 
a steady export of Damara pxen goes on southwards 
to our coldhy in droves of from 200 to 800 head of 
cattle, which are bought here with far too little 
inquiry as to how they have been obtained In fact 
I am assured in every quarter that of late years the 
news of a trader’y wagon being on the road has been 
the signal for a general raid upon tite Damaras. 

Jonker had up to the present time acted very fairly, 
butsrather despotically to all the whites. He had 
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always protected their persons and property, and had 
often stood their friend against the other Hottentots.. 
Even the Damara missionaries were greatly indebted 
to him for the security they enjoyed ; for the belief was, 
thet any harm done to them would be instantly 
retaliated by the much-dreaded horsemen of the 
Hottentots. But Jonker liked to have his own way, 
and soon became heartily tired of advice and admo- 
nition; and more lately his plundering disposition and 
that of the Hottentots had become so thoroughly 
roused, that the rebuking presente of the missionaries 
was felt to be extremely irksome and galling, and he 
constantly expressed his determination to rid himself 
of them. - Still they entertained no personal cause for 
alarm, but the attack on Schmelen’s Hope had placed 
the matter on a different footing, and their position 
was become avowedly very perilous. 

The Damaras, from their suspicious pature, always 
believed the missionaries and gther white people to be 
merely a species of Hottentot, and acting as spies to 
Jonker. They argue thus,—‘ You come and go 
without harm, passing through their country; you 

‘ must therefore be as one of their people ;” and now 
that the Damaras had been killed all rouné Mr. Kolbe, 
and he himself not murdered, they firmly believed that 
he went there merely as a deaoy to bring Kahikené 
within Jonker’s reach. There was nothing revolting 
in such a line of conduct in the Damara mind, for they 
seem to have no pérceptible notion of right and wrong, 
but it was considered to be a simple fact, and as such 
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Hope house the instant that Mr. and Mrs. Kolbe had 
made their hurried retreat from that place to Barmen. 

Jonker had never, even when on the best terms with 
the whites, permitted any of them to enter Damara- 
land; the traders were peremptorily refused permission 
to go there; and more lately, when Mr. Hahn had got 
everything in readiness at Barmen to explore the 
interior, a troop of men were sent who drove away all 
his ride, pack, and waggon oxen, and detained them 
till the season for travelling was gone by; the 
reason being, that if a free intercourse were esta- 
blished between the whites and Damara-land, the 
Damaras would soon buy guns and weapons, which 
would place them on more equal terms with the 
Hottentots. It can easily then be conceived with what 
temper Jonker and the others had heard of my landing, 
and intention to explore ; a plan of stnding men down 
to Walfisch Bay, and to cat me off there, was, as I found 
out afterwards, publicly discussed. Help or coun- 
tenance from the Damaras was the last thing I could 
expect, for’ they would treat me as a Hottentot, and 
again, my men were so totally undisciplined and devoid 
of pluck, and had already cast back so many longing 
regrets towards the Cupe, that I felt that the least 
check, in the first instance, to my success would dash 
the whole enterprise. a 

At the Cape my plays had already been thwarted by 
the emigrant Boers, who chose to cut off all commu- 
nication with® the north by the one side of the 
Karrikarri desert; and here were the Oerlams, their 
offseteas it were, trying to do the same on the other. 
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The cases were as similar as could be; both parties 
were guided by British subjects,—both were effectually 
barring out civilisation and commerce from Central 
Africa, and what I felt most peculiarly vexatious, both 
were barring out me. ¥ 

Now when I was in Cape Town there was a very 
general feeling that the interior of South Africa would 
become an extensive and open field for colonial 
commerce; since the discovery of Lake ‘'Ngami had 
shown a way to it. Hence it was doubly annoying that 
the emigrant Boers, whose treatment of the blacks was 
not very many shades better than that of the Oerlams, 
should not only kgep us from these countries, but also 
generate a hatred on the part of the blacks against 
white faces, which years of intercourse on our part 
might not efface. His excellency the Governor, guided 
by these views, took advantage of my intended expe- 
dition, and also of Mr. Oswell’s, who was then in the 
neighbourhood of Lake ’Ngami, by formally requesting 
each of us to establish “friendly relations” on the 
part of the Cape Government with the black tribes 
who were subject to the attacks of these marauders. 
We were simply to convey expressions of good will and 
strong assurances that the proceedings «f the Boers 
met with no countenance on the part of the colony. 
I, therefore, knowing that Jonker still felt some fear 
of and respeat for the Cape Goyernment, wrote him a 
long letter in legible characters, which I was assured 
could be deciphéred by some of his péople. I told 
him how much displeasure the emigrant Boers had 
caused,—that his actions were as bad as theirs,;-and 
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that therefore he would probably be regarded with the 
same displeasure as they, if he persisted in attacking 
the Damaras now that he had been warned. I ended 
with an assurance that I should call the Damara chiefs 
together, and express to them what I had been requested 
to do in the case of the nations threatened by the 
emigrant Boers. 

After I had written my letter in English, I had it 
translated into simple Dutch, and written on a mag- 
nificent sheet of paper, and, fieding a messenger, sent it 
by him to Jonker, who lived fifty miles off, under a high 
range of hills which was distinctly visible from Barmen. 

Mr. Hahn spoke highly of Hans, and strongly 
advised me not only to take him into my service, but 
also to buy up his stock of oxen and sheep, as it would 
save me infinite trouble; and this I did. I paid him, 
by cheque on Cape Town, 711. for’ fifty oxen and a 
hundred sheep and goats. Of these about fifteen were 
more or less trained, and two or three were ride-oxen, 
It was the best bargain I could possibly have made, 
for a month’s barter among the Damaras would never 
have bought so many. ‘The poverty of the land began 
to strike me, and the extreme inconvenience of having 
no currengy, which makes bartering a very different 
matter from buying at a shop. I was grieved, too, to 
find that very many ofsmy articles of exchange were ill- 
chosen and worthless, and also that I should require a 
very large troop of slaughter oxen, as hardly any game 
seemed to efist in this part of the cduntry. * 

I only staid one whole day at Barmen, and then 
retugned to my cart at Otjimbiagué, riding the sixty 
B82 
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miles between the two places in a day and a half, which 
is very fair travelling for an ox. 

I found everything in order under Andersson’s 
management. I heard that the night I left them some 
lions were roaring in the most awful manner close 
round the encampment. They seemed to be trying to 
get at the mules, who luckily did not break loose. The 
men were excessively frightened, as well they might 
be, for they could see nothing in the dark night, and 
the lions could at any moment. have leaped over the 
slight fence into the midst of them. The morning 
showed their spoors, as they had crawled round, and 
close to the bushes {hat made the fence, 

Hans was now formally installed in his office, and 
the breaking-in of the new oxen for the waggons began. 
Yokes were borrowed from the missionary, and a heavy 
tree felled for the finimals to draw. ‘The first ox that 
we lassoed by the leg was gery vicious: he threw 
himself down, and broke his thigh-bone, and I had 
to shoot him. The next sprained his ankle, and 
then got savage, and chased everybody, running upon 
three legs. He at length took refuge among some 
thick dabby bushes, which were thronged with hornets, 
and, what between the mad charges of the animal and 
the stings of the hornets, we were fairly beaten off, and 
had to leaye him the whole day by himself. 

This was a bad beginning ; but, after infinite labour 
three or four were inspanned: they were caught, 
then made fast etween two tame oxeft, and there 
yoked. The same operation was repeated for a few 
days; but we did not make much progress, the animals 
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were so very fresh and vicious. It must be recollected 
that Damara cattle are far wilder animals than those 
we see in England, and infinitely more difficult to 
break in. ,There is a game-like and thorough-bred 
look about them. Many of them will face and charge 
a lion, as a buffalo would. My ride ox, Frieschland, 
who had once been badly seratched and bitten, became 
furious if he heard a lion’s cry near him. Hans 
suggested driving them down to the Bay, and then, 
when a little tired by the jeurncy, and accustomed 
to having a number of white men about them, they 
would be more submissive; I decided on trying this 
plan, and an early day was fixed fay the start. 

In the meantime we had ceased to stare at the 
strangeness of our new friends, the Damaras. Numbers 
came to my kraal every day, to look in at us in a 
friendly manner, and to see if there was anything for 
them to pilfer. Timbo® began to make himself intel-' 
ligible to them, and was quite delighted at each word 
or phrase that he foynd to be the same as in his own 
language. 

The mules and horses were just recovering their 
condition, when that fatal scourge, the distemper, broke 
out amongst them. First one fine mulg was found 
to be ill, and to stand with difficulty; a little froth 
gathered about his Rose and mouth; in an hour he 
was lying on the ground, and in another hour dead. Z 
IT was distressed beyond measure, as I knew the disease - 
would not test with him; neither did it,—two more 
mules were infected, and died also; but my- last horse 
stil was in good health. He gave me one good gallop 
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after a giraffe. I saw him far off, coming down tke 
long slope on the other side of the river, and cantered 
round him, As I got nearer and rode gently, I passed 
two other individuals, each stalking the same beast; 
one was my faithful Hans, and the other, a brute of a 
lion, I gallopped up to the giraffe, and put a large 
bullet through his ribs, which sickened him at once. 
I then rode in front of him, as he slowly kept on his 
road at a pace between a walk and a trot; but when 
I began to re-load, I fund to iny intense disgust, 
that my powder-horn had jolted ont of my pocket. 
T could not turn the giraffe; he forged steadily on at 
about seven miles an hour, and, as the evening was 
closing in, I had to leave him to go where he pleased. 
I offered a good reward for my powder flask, which I 
could not easily spare; and men, women, and boys 
ran off the next day on my horse’s spoor, and found 
it. I never carried a powder-ffask loose in my pocket 
again. Other Damaras followed, and got my giraffe for 
themselves. ‘ 

In return for the ment of the dead mules, the 
Damaras worked at strengthening my kraal, building 
me a hut in it, and digging a well, I had logs of wood 
or branches, of trees planted upright in the ground at 
intervals all round, and plenty of dabby bushes wattled 
in between them. I made a geod gate to the whole; 
for I wished to feel, that when Timboo, John Morta, 
and I remained behind, and the rest of the party 
were gone down t& the Bay to fetch thé waggons, I 
might have a place of security agaist pilferers and 
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+When the holes had to be dug for planting the 
uprights, I was infinitely amused at the adroitness 
with which the Damaras made them. I should have 
used spades, and, in default of those, I really do not 
know what I should have done, but the natives each 
took a common stick, pointed at one end, and, holding 
it like a dagger, broke up the ground with it; they 
then. scratched out the loose earth with their left hand, 
working in this way until holes were burrowed deeper 
than the elbow, and only some six inches in diameter. 
Savages have so many occasions for stratching up the 
ground, as in digging for deep roots, for water, when 
the wells are partly choked up, and such like, that 
the Damaras often carry a stick for the purpose among 
their arrows, in their quiver. The Bushmen do the 
same, and this method df digging is called in Dutch 
patois “crowing” the ground; thus, “ crow-water,” 
means water that yous have to crow for, and not an 
open well, or spring. 

To return to my Horse ; the day arrived when he 
was doomed, and the fatal distemper made him its 
last victim. It appears that distemper is most: fatal 
in the months of September, October, and November, 
and that at generally ceases with the first rNins. ‘The 
Hottentots were hardly able to contend with it at first, 
but by degrees places were found in the Hottentot 
country, one on a” high table-mountain, where the 


sickly season could be passed by them in safety; some~ 


few horses*had had the distempex and recovered, and 
these were kept at hand. Jonker had always a few of 
these about him. The exchange price of a horse 
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among the Hottentots here is from eight to ten oxen, 
but they were hardly ever sold, as a horse is invaluable 
for marauding purposes. Cattle cannot be swept off 
by a faw men without their aid, for as soon as the 
attack is made, the oxen run off in all directions, and 
it is quite out of the power of a man on foot to over- 
take and turn them, but they are quite at the mercy of 
a few horsemen. 

There were large herds of zebras about, that came 
down nearly every afternoon to drink, but I soon gave 
over trying to shoot them. It here required a very 
long stalk, as the broad open river-bed had first to be 
crossed ; and there were four or five hangers-on about 
the place with their guns, who would run down and 
have their shots; besides these, there were Savages 
with their bows and arrows: Often, after an hour's 
hard and careful <nanceuvring, the game was seen to 
be startled, and a ball from a gealous sportsman was 
whizzing at them from some ridiculous distance. 
The captain of the werft made good and steady bags 
of game with his bow and arrows, getting a zebra 
about every other day ; but then he had to slave at it, 
and often follow the wounded animal’s spoor for great 
distances.’ The lions also killed several, -and they 
supplied the natives pretty well. The Damaras were 
always on the look-out, and, guided’ by the vultures, 
appropriated in the morning whatever beasts the lions 
had left half eaten. 

I employed myself in breaking-in my“remaining 
mules to carry packs and saddles; they were too few 
now to draw my cart, but use might be made_of 
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them ia some other way. They were troublesome, 
sensible creatures, not kicking at random, but always 
with an aim. We had several tumbles, but succeeded 
in teaching them the elements of their duty, « 

It is much more difficult to break-in animals in the 
open country than it is in an enclosure, because, when 
you let them go, which you cannot help doing some- 
times, they gallop off, and it takes a very long time, 
often an hour, and plenty of running, to turn and catch 
them again; besides this, each chase scares and 
frightens them all the more. 

Eight days had now passed since I had returned 
from Barmen, and a fortnight since the cart first 
arrived here, in Otjimbinguc. ‘The time had been spent 
pretty actively, a great deal had been learnt, one very 
bad character weeded from among my men, and on the 
evening of the ninth day all the part}, except ‘Timboo, 
John Morta, and myselfawent down under the care of 
Andersson to the waggons. They took all the oxen 
and a sufficiency of slaughter sheep with them, 
the remainder being” in charge of John Allen, the 
English lad whom I found living with Hans, and 
doing work for him. John Allen was not yet in my 
service, bute engaged him afterwards 3 he was a most 
trustworthy, hard-working clever lad, and originally a 
sailor. There was ‘hoy no anxiety about the food and 
safety of the Bay party, for Hans knew every inch of 
the road, and was thoroughly aw fait in all that related 
to oxen; but*I did anticipate with much fear that the 
animals would never be broken-in within any reason- 


able. time. Everybody prophesied ill; but they had 
E3 
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done so from the beginning, and I felt convinced that 
the hardest part of the journey, the first step, was over. 
I now had an establishment of oxen and men, and a 
few goof servants amongst them, and it was precisely 
in possessing myself of ,an establishment that my 
great difficulty had lain. 

There was a ride-ox for every man that went to the 
Bay, and they trotted off on the evening of October 
17th. Stewartson went back with them. I was very 
sorry to part with him, as he had been an amusing 
comrade and of great service to me. My proposed 
expedition to Krongo had therefore to be postponed, 
and I determined to go there on Ifans’s return. 

I now lived in great part at Mr. Rath’s house, 
copying his dictionary of Damara words, and hearing 
the results of his observatious on the people. ‘Timboo 
continued learnin the language; and I waited with 
anxiety for an answer from Jenker. The time passed 
pleasantly enough. I put my map of the country, so far’ 
as Thad gone, into order, practised a good deal with 
my sextant, but made very little progress indeed in the 
language ; I cound find no pleasure in associating and 
trying to chat with these Damaras, they were so filthy 
and disgusting in every way, and made themselves 
very troublesome. My mules were watched and taken 
out to graze by two natives, whom I fed and paid at 
the rate of a yard of iron wire per month. 

After a time, no reply having arrived from Jonker, 
I engaged a Hottentot, who had four or five trained 
oxen, to take me to Barmen. He was a respectable 
ald -centinman. whi ennke > Tnteh narfestic: and aserw 
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tow and then earned something by doing odd jobs for 
the missionaries. His honesty was unimpeachable ; 
his family large; the ladies of it were thoroughly 
Hottentot, and the younger ones were dréssed in 
leather skirts, that showed off their peculiar shapes 
to great advantage. Half of my things were’ put on 
ox-back, half on the mules. Timboo and I rode an 
ox and a mule between us. John Morta got a mount 
now and then, but hg disliked both animals excced- 
ingly. The mule curved his back and cocked his 
ears and switched his tail much more than was 
pleasant among the sharp rocks and abominable 
hakis thorns. These hakis thorps have overspread 
the whole country on this side of Tsobis ; the tree 
is seldom more than fifteen feet high, with a short 
straight stem and 2 spreading bushy head; the thorns 
are all curved (hakis is the Dutch for hook), and, eon- 
sequently, they do not hurt you like other thorns 
when you tumble inte a bush, but only when you 
try to get out of it. My hands were cruelly torn 
with these thorns, and as I was still in bad condition, 
all the scratches festered ; it was yery painful, I could 
hardly close my hands for pain. Besides these, there 
were the “sblack thorn” and the “white thorn” (I take 
the names as I heard them); the ‘first produces crisp 
tasteless gum in ‘great abundance, the other a very 
sweet gum, that tastes and feels exactly like jujubes, 
but has a great tendency to ferment. 

We travélled on very quietly t8 Barmen, as John 
Morta was lame, and there was no hurry. We were 
four, days in going there. I- like gipsying work 
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excessively, making a temporary home of a pretty spot 
and then going on without regret at leaving it. 

A heavy thunder-storm swept by us, the first we 
had yet seen, and the harbinger of the rainy weather 
that was to provision me, as far as water was con- 
cerned, for my approaching journey. Deluges of rain 
and: peals of thunder passed down the Swakop, such as 
only tropical countries can show. 

Jonker’s answer reached me at Barmen; it was 
rambling and unsatisfactory, begging that I would 
come to his town and discuss the matters. The letter, 
instead of having been sent by a direct messenger, 
had been passed fram one person to another, so that 
it had occupied a month in travelling from the blue 
hills that bounded the horizon before me. I thought 
this highly disrespectful, and hardly knew how to act, 
when three days‘ later brought intelligence of a 
Hottentot raid of a more murderous and extensive 
description than any that had taken place previously. 
Eleven whole werfts had been swept away; the 
Hottentots had passed within twenty miles of where I 
was, and fugitives came from every side telling of their 
misfortunes. Now this was ‘too bad; but I deter- 
mined to have patience for a little time—s traveller 
must learn patience—and I wrote Jonker another civil 
letter. I took the ground of sapposing that he had 
not understood my last one, and.I explained myself 
over again. My intentions were simply these: if he 
still intended to obStruct the way to Daniara-land, in 
spite of the long, the carefully worded and well indited 
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enough what the feelings were with which the Cape 
Government regarded marauders like himself, I would 
try if I could not do something personally to further 
. my own plans of explormg as I liked. I had no idea 
of undertaking a piece of Quixotism in behalf of. the 
Damaras, who are themselves a nation of thieves and 
cut-throats; but I was determined that Jonker's 
contempt of white men should not be carried so far 
as to jeopardise my own plans. In fact, if he did not 
care a straw for me, as the bearer of the wishes of our 
common Government, I would take my own line as an 
individual who had a few good guns at command, and 
would do my best to force my point. 

Whatever I was to do must be postponed till my 
men came, so I busied myself as usual with the milder 
occupations of latitudes’and longitudes, and mapping, 
I built a wall, on the top of which I mounted my 
tent; a hut was made opposite for my two men, and 
the whole was well bushed in with thorns. I dined 
most days with Mr. Hahn, who gave me most full and 
accurate information about both Damaras and Hot- 
tentots. Timbooimproved very much in the lariguage, 
and was the life and soul of the place, while John 
Morta watched over my “kraal like a dragon, and 
made the very children cry: out with terror when he 
scowled at them. Mr. Hahn and I had, numbers of 
the natives up to, "question them about the country 
to the north, but very little could be learnt. At last 
aman cathe to Mr. Hahn and said there was a great 
lake ten days off, of which he heard I had been in 
search, and that he would take me there, and the 
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name of the lake was Omanbondé. Tits direction was 
somewhere between north and east. This was just 
what I wanted—a point to aim at, something to 
search for and explore. It seemed so very absurd to 
bring a quantity of men and oxen, and charge the 
scarcely penetrable hakis thorns which hemmed us in 
on every side, without something definite to go after. 
The name was pretty; the idea of a lake in this dusty 
sun-dried land was most refreshing, and, according to 
my temperament, I became immediately sanguine and 
determined to visit it. 

A nation called the Ovampo were said to live in 
that direction, a very interesting agricultural people, 
who, according to Damara ideas, were most highly 
civilised. I wished much to go to them; they were the 
only people worth visiting that"I could hear of ; but I 
could find out verfy little regarding them. These 
Savages were as ignorant of tke country two days’ 
journey off as an English labourer usually is. My 
friend, who told me of Omanbonde, told me also that I 
could get to the Ovampo by way of that lake, and he 
told me much more. He mentioned most particularly 
a remarkable nation, who were deficient in joints both 
at the elbow and knees. ‘They were therefoxe unable 
to lift anything to their mouths by themselves ; but 
when they dined, they did so in pairs, dach man feeding 
his vis-a-vis, os 

We had, after a long drought, a most terrifie thunder- 
storm: the lightning flashed so continuously. that I 
could read a newspaper by its light without stopping, 
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me to read steadily on until the next one. It lightened 
in three different parts, and we were in the middle. 
There were some flowers in front of me, ‘and the 
lightning was so vivid, and its light so pure, that I 
could not only see the flowers, but also their colours. 
T believe this is a very rare thing with lightning. 
There were four savages running in a line, about 100 
yards off, on their way to their huts: after one of the 
flashes, only three remained; the other was struck 
dead. Mr. Hahn and I picked him up. It is curious 
how litile a negro’s features are changed by death; 
there is no paleness, His widow howled all night; 
and was engaged to be married again the succeeding 
day. i * 

The Swakop ran violently after this storm, pouring 
vast volumes of turbid and broken water for three days 
down what had hitherto been an amid sandy channel. 

Mr. Hahn's housekold was large. There was an 
interpreter, and a sub-interpreter, and again others; 
but all most excellently well-behaved, and showing to 
great advantage thé influence of their master. These 
servants were chicfly Hottentots, who had migrated 
with Mr. Hahn from Hottentot-land, and, like him, had 
picked yp the language of the Damaras» The sub- 
interpreter was married to a charming person, not only 
a Hottentot in- fighre, but in that respect a Venus 
among Hottentots? I was perfectly aghast at her 
development, and” made inquiries upon that delicate 
point as ‘ar as I dared among my missionary friends. 
The result is, that I believe Mrs. Petrus to be the lady 
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beautiful outline that her back affords, Jonker's wife 
ranking as the first; the latter, however, was slightly 
passée, while Mrs. Petrus was in full embonpoint. I 
profess to be a scientific man, and was exceedingly 
anxious to obtain accurate measurements of her shape ; 
but there was a difficulty in doing this. I did not 
know a word of Hottentot, and could never therefore 
have explained to the lady what the object of my foot- 
rule could be; and I really dared not ask my worthy 
missionary host to interpret for me. I therefore felt in 
a dilemma as I gazed at her form, that gift of boun- 
teous nature to this favoured race, which no mantua- 
maker, with all her crinoline and stuffing, can do other- 
wise than humbly imitate. The object of my adiniration 
stood under « tree, and was turning herself about to 
all points of the compass, as ‘ladies who wish to be 
admired usually dor Of a sudden my eye fell upon 
my sextant; the bright thought struck me, and I 
took a series of observations upon her figure in every 
direction, up and down, crosswafs, diagonally, and so 
forth, and I registered them éarefully upon an 
outline drawing for fear of any mistake; this being 
done, I boldly pulled out my measuring-tape, and 
measured tke distance froni where I was to the place 
she stood, and having thus obtained both base and 
angles, I worked out the results by trigonometry and 
logarithms. 

Mr. Hahn gave me a very interesting aceount of the 
first establishment of the Damara missions He was 
permitted to leave Jonker's place after much trouble, 
and encamped amongst the negroes in company with 
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fr. Rath and Mr. Bam, None of them knew a word | 

of the language. No fruropean had ever as yet learnt 
it, and the natives laughed at them, and annoyed them 
most excessively; they were mobbed and could do 
scarcely anything. At last, a lazy fellow, with his nose 
half-bitten off by a hyena, attached himself to them. 
He happened, besides being lazy, to be also a particu- 
larly intelligent man, and soon understood what the 
missionaries were driving at, when they endeavoured 
to get at the pronouns and tenses of this tongue of 
prefixes. He was of the greatest use to them, and, 
mainly through his aid, they have, after five or six 
years’ labour, fully acquired the language. Their 
grammar and dictionary were to have been sent in 
1852, to the professor of philology at Bonn, and have 
probably been received by this time. 

This man’s nose was seized by a Iyena while he was 
asleep on his back—very unpleasant, and an excellent 
story to frighten children with, I could hardly believe 
it until a case occurred—quite d-propos. An old 
Bushwoman, who encamped under the lee of a few 
sticks and reeds that she had bent together, after the 
custom of those people, was Sleeping coiled up close 
round the dire, with her lank feet straggling dut in the 
dark, when a hyena, who was prowling about in the 
early morning, aid held of her heel, and pulled her 
bodily half out of the hut. Her howls alarmed the 
hyena, who quitted his hold; and she hobbled up the 
next morning to us for plaisters antl bandages. The 
very next night the old lady slept in the same fashion 
as Yefore, and the hyena came in the same way, and 
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tugged at her heel just as he gad done the perks 
evening. The poor creature was in asad state; and I 
and one of Mr. Hahn’s men sat up the next night to 
watch for the animal. I squatted in the shade of her 
house; my companion covered a side-path, and the 
woman occupied her hut as a bait. It was a grand 
idea, that of baiting with an old woman. The hyena 
came along the side-path, and there received his 
quietus. 

All along the country about us was in the utmost 
confusion ; but we were not annoyed at Barmen. Once 
indeed men came with the news that a body of Damaras 
had been seen prowling behind the rocks that form a 
broken background to the station; and we got every- 
thing ready for an attack, and watched through the 
night, but nothing came. . 

The fugitives from a lately dispersed werft were 
staying at Barmen ; their cattle had been scattered all 
about the country, and three men went out on a three 
or four days’ excursion to look after them. When they 
returned they came to the station yelling and leaping, 
and the whole population turned out and joined them 
in their war-dance. I never witnessed a more demo- 
niacal display; their outrageous movements, their 
barking cries, the brandishing of the assegais, and the 
savage exaltation of man, woman, and child at ‘the 
thoughts of bloodshed, formed a most horrible scene. 
We heard that the meaning of it all was, that the 
Damaras, who were looking after their lost cattle, had 
found two of the robbers in .the act of driving some 
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had caught the men and killed them. ‘The story 
seemed improbable on very many accounts, and as the 
seene of the slaughter was no great distance off, the 
interpreter and two or three men were sent on the 
spoor to find out what they could. They returned 
with the tale that in the middle of a river bed they had 
come to a place where the sand was much trodden 
down, and some blood was dashed about, and from 
‘that spot footsteps led in two directions, and with each 
set of footsteps there was the mark of something being 
dragged ; the first spoor led to a bush on one side of 
the river where a man lay dead, the other to a thick 
hakis thorn cover, but nothing could be seen under it 
though the sand was disturbed. Looking further they 
found a spoor that went thence by itself right up the 
yiver bed. The interpreter followed it; it was that of 
a person crawling and drageing ‘himself, and the 
wretched man whose track it was was found a mile 
off under a tree in a most pitiable state, with the back 
of his neck cut through to the bone. It was in the 
forenoon of the day before that he had been wounded, 
and it was now past the carly morning, but Ife was still 
able to speak. He said—and further inquiries corro- 
borated the story—that he and the man that Jay dead 
were loitering about digging roots, when they saw a 
fire and the three _Pamaras, from Barmen, eating 
meat over it; an ox lay slaughtered by their side. They . 
offered to feed them if they would help to carry ‘as 
much meat’ to -Barmen as they could, so they agreed 
and went on. Arriving at the river bed, the three 
méa fell upon their two porters, knocked them down: 
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with their knob kerries, and struck them till they ees 
nearly insensible, and then hacked at their necks with 
their assegais. This one was left for dead, but he 
recovered, and succeeded in crawling from” under the 
thorn bush to where he was found. The tenacity of 
life in a negro is wonderful. The object of the murder 
proved to be simply this—The three Damaras had 
found cattle belonging to their werft but not to them- 
selves ; they were hungry and killed an ox to have a 
good gorge, and then, not knowing how to get out of 
the scrape of having killed their friends’ cattle, they 
determined to lay the, guilt’ upon these two unhappy 
men, and therefore murdered them. It would never 
do to'leave this man to dic where he was, so I went 
with water, a litter and some bandages. ‘The first 
man’s throat was cut quite through, and he had long 
been dead; the setond man I found under the shadow 
of a tree with his head between his two hands on his 
knees and insensible, but we roused him up, his lips 
were cracked with thirst and he could not speak. I 
could never have believed that a man with a wound like 
this could* have survived an hour; all the back sinews 
of his neck were severed to the bone, and the cut 
went quite round his neck, but only skin aleep near 
the jugular vein and windpipe. The head was perfectly 
loose upon, his shoulders, and heavily bruised, and his 
skin was torn with the hakis thorns. I put him on 
the litter, but his head rolled so shockingly from side 
to side as the litter‘ moved that I was obliged to make 
two cushions of grass, one on each side of his head, to 
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further account, as he became delirious and died in a 
few hours. 

I had sent messages to the different chiefs trying to 
explain what the instructions were that I had received 
at Cape Town. ‘The way of authenticating messages 
in this part of the world is curious; it is by giving 
some token to the messenger which he shows as a 
guarantee that he really comes from the person he 
professes to represent, just as our ancestors who were 
not clever at writing sent their signet rings. I could 
not tell what to send; it ought to be something very 
characteristic and not worth stealing—an article that 
neither grease, rain, nor dirt could spoil, and impossible 
to be broken. All ny things were reviewed, but none 
were suitable except a great French cuirassier’s sword 
in a steel scabbard, one that I had bought years 
before in Egypt. This was just* the thing. The 
Damaras adore iron as we adore gold; and the bright- 
ness of the weapon was charming in their eyes. ‘They 
had no idea of its use, as swords are unknown to 
them, but they considered it as 2 large knife. I 
therefore girded my messenger with it in the presence 
of his companion, and Mr. Hahn translated for me 
a short message to this efféct—That I cate from a 
great chief and a large nation who did not rob as the 
Namaquas did, but wis} d to be friends and not 
enemies with the Damaras, and to send traders into 
their country; that our land was very fertile, and we 
did not want any other, but we warted cattle, and our 
traders would bring iron and buy them; that the 
Demaras must not think when anr nennle enma thet 
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they are spies, for they are friends, and they mifst 


treat them kindly. The messengers then repeated 
what they had heard, to show that they recollected it, 
and were given a sheep to eut up and carry for their 
provision, and started off. I received civil answers 
on the messengers’ return; but the Damaras are all 
so hostile to each other, tribe against tribe, that I 
found it impossible to bring the chiefs together. Still 
I was glad that I had sent my messages, as it was 
a demonstration, and that might be of some immediate 
good to me. 
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Ix the last weck of November I received the. 
welcome news of Andgrsson’s arrival at Otjimbingué 
with the waggons. The oxen had taken them up in 
five long stages from Scheppmansdorf, working by night 
and resting thirty-six hours between each pull. It 
was impossible for me to leave Barmen, as matters 
were now pending between me and the native chiefs, 
and I daily expected to heir some news cf Jonker's 
movements. On December 4th, Andersson rode over 
to me, and his-and Hans’ performances with the 
unbroken oxen and two heavy waggons were loudly 


praised by everybody. All had gone well; Andersson ~ 


had shot his first rhinoceros, my men had worked’ 
fairly, all except one waggon-driver, who, besides 
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stealing to a great extent. He was a man I had 
determined to get rid of some time before, and I now 
only waited until I could engage somebody to take his. 
place before I did go. 

Nothing in particular transpired. I failed in 
learning more about Omabondé, and returned to 
Otjimbingue. ‘ 

I went a few days before Andersson, as I wished to 
visit Erongo with Hans, before starting with the 
waggons. I left the mules at Barmen, and rode back 
on ride-oxen which Andersson had brought for me. 
The mules were troublesome creatures, requiring too 
much watching ; they constantly tried to run away, 
and when off, their pace was so good that the men had 
runs of many hours before they could overtake and 
bring them back. ‘They gavé me great anxiety at first, 
but now I was quite tired of their tricks and hardly 
cared what became of them. 

I arrived at Otjimbingué about the 10th of December, 
and found the waggons drawn up on the cliff under 
a thick roofing of reeds, and with reeds stacked all 
round them. Every thing looked most perfectly in 
order, and I felt delighted with Hans’ management. 
My waggca gear had required much putting in order; 
the trek-tows or ropes to which the yokes were 
fastened were quite rotten; they were remarkably 
good pieces of rope when I bought them in Cape 
Town, so much so as to attract the critical eye of the 
sailors; but nothing of hemp or cotton stands this 
climate. Ido not know why, but string, yarn, shirts, 
and thread all become useless ufter a short exnosrre 
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tosthe air, Hans had ‘therefore saved the hide of 
every ox that had been slaughtered, and had either 
dressed it to make reims and such like things, or else 
twisted it up raw to make into a trek-tow. We still 
wanted one*hide, which a gnu was kind enough to 
afford us. Hans wounded him after a long stalk ; but 
though the animal got off for the time, he was steadily 
followed by Hans and John Allen for hours, till night- 
fall; they then slept on the track and took it up 
again the next morning; in a couple of hours they 
found the beast on three legs, at bay, under a stone, 
where he was shot and flayed. , Gnu is literally the 
only hide, besides that of oxen and koodoos, that is 
fit for a trek-tow ; almost all other ‘animals have either 
too small and fo thin skins, or else the opposite 
extreme, while gemsbok afd zebra hides, which are of 
the right thickness, are the worst of eather. 

I stopped a day at Ojjimbingué, and then rode off 
with Hans, John St. Helena, and Gabriel, to the 
mountain Erongo; it whs partly an excursion to buy 
oxen and sheep for nly journey, and partly to see the 
country, and that remarkable stronghold of the Ghou 
Damup. The drought was so great, no constant rain 
having fallgn, that troops of Pamaras were flecking in 
from all sides to the comparatively abundant water of 
the Mission station: Qne of the captains, who was in 
advance of the rest of his people, offered to go back 
with me as guide. "He said he would take us to 
different werfts on our road, where we might barter as 
much as we liked, but that he dare not take us to 
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there were always fighting "together. I took a few 
articles of exchange, some of each of the different 
things that I had, and we all started in the afternoon. 

Our native followers included two Ghou Damups, 
who were to introduce us to their relatives on Erongo, 
in the same way as the captain was to recommend us 
to his friends on the road. 8 

We emerged from the broad valley of the Swakop, 
after three hours’ travelling, then scrambled along a 
very stony road, offpacked for a couple of hours in a 
watercourse, and travelled on till daybreak, when we 
eame to the first Damara village, where, after a good 
deal of explanation and long waiting, we were tolerated 
and allowed some milk. Hans was my only interpreter. 
A little bartering took place here, and some sheep 
were bought. We then role on down a broad grassy 
plain, bounded ®n the left by high mountains, and 
some more bartering took place at midday; our oxen 
on each occasion being put under the charge of the 
captain of the tribe, who had*them watered and sent 
out to grass. I felt nervous af being amongst such 
numbers of armed ill-looking scoundrels as these 
Damaras are ; their features are usually placid, but the 
least exéitement brings ® out all the lines gf a savage 
passion. They always crowded round us and hemmed 
us in, ang then tried to hustle, us Kway from our bags 
and baggage. They have an impudent way of handling 
and laying hold of every thing they covet, and of 
begging in an authoritative tone, laughing among 
themselves all the time. It is very. difficult to keep 
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hazardous among such a set of people, and it is hardly 
possible to amuse and keep them in order without a 
ready command of their language. I must say that 
these savages are magnificent models for sculptors, 
for they arc tall, cleanly made, and perfectly upright ; 
their head is thrown well back, and their luxuriant 
but woolly hair is clustered round an open forehead ; 
their features are often beautifully chiselled, though 
the expression in them is always coarse and disagree- 
able. Their whole body shines with grease and red 
paint (if they can afford those luxuries), and though 
they are the dirtiest and most vermin-covered of 
savages, yet the richer class among them are well 
polished up, and present an appearance which at a 
short distance is very imposing and statuesque. 
They call clothes by the Same name that they give to 
the scum of stagnant water; and ¥ must say that, in 
personal appearance, these naked savages were far less 
ignoble objects than we Europeans in our dirty shirts 
and trousers. 

We arrived at our guide’s werft in the afternoon, and 
’ I was thoroughly fatigued from heat and want of sleep, 
and a pretty long ride; but Hans kept watch and 
bartered perpetually. I could find no shitle—there 
scarcely ever is shade in Damara-land—-but dropped 
asleep for two or three hours in the full gun, which 
made me sick and poorly. Gabriel had recovered a 
little of the spirits that he had lost by travelling, and 
was now: becoming impudent to thé Damaras; he had 
a a quick angry temper when annoyed, (having already 
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the Damaras were thronging round us and teasing us a 
great deal, I was in much alarm lest some imprudence 
of the Iad’s should give them a pretext for an attack. 
Tf fighting had once commenced, we should have been 
as full of assegais as St. Sebastian ever was of arrows, 
and our guns would have availed but little. Just at 
this time, as we were all squatting in a ring, except 
Hans and John St. Helena, who were a little to one 
side ant out of the way, some hungry native dogs paid 
our gaddlcbags a visit, and gnawed at the leather. 
Gabriel took 2 rhinoceros-hide whip to frighten them 
off, and one snarled, but retreated to his master through 
the middle of the ring. Gabriel rushed, quite daft, 

after the dog, ‘and gave a tremendous slash with the 
long supple whip at him, but he quite over-reached his 
aim, and the chief got the benefit of the cut full on his 
legs. Another instant and Gabriel was prostrate, 
while the chicf, like a wild beast, glared over him; the 
muscle of every Damara was on the stretch. Every 
man had his assegai. My gun ‘lay by my side, Dut T 
had sense cnongh not to clutch at it. I tried with all 
my power to look as steady and unconcerned as I could, 
and I must partly thank the sun which had baked my 
face into’a set expression, for success. It was a fear- 
fully anxious time to me, though it lasted but for a 
‘moment; gradually the savage’s grasp relaxed, the 
Damaras around fell back into nonchalant attitudes, 
and at length the ferocious expression of the chief’ s 
face somewhat smoothed down, and he rose and 
allowed the disconcerted Gabriel to sneak off, but puept 
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wrongs reecived. When we were about to start, I made 
myself as civil as I could, and then gently took hold of 
the. whip, and he allowed me to coax it out of his hand, 
so all ended well, 

We had bought four or five oxen and a few sheep, 
which we intended to drive with us to Erongo, the 
broad table mountain that now lay eight hours in front 
of us and bounded the horizon. It was five hours’ 
travel to the next water, but it took us much longer, for 
we had some hunting by the way. he heat became 
fearful, and fever was upon me; I could hardly sit the 
journey out, and was extremely glad to get to the bed 
of the Canna river, (a tributary of the Swakop) where 
an hour's “crowing” and digging gave enough water 
for the oxen, After x goed meal, as the evening was 
clear, we were again in the saddle, aid pushed on for 
the mountains, the length of whose escarpment, from 
east to west was fifteen miles. Its height by rough 
‘ t neasurement was 2800 fect. In one part of it 
Ne a break, the mountains rising like parapets 





there 
on either hand, and to this break we stecred. It was 
pitch dark when we got there, and glad I was to lay my 
throbbing head to rest. . 

In the fhorning I dispatched the two Ghou Damnps 
up the hill to tell the inhabitants of our arrival, and to 
request guides fromethem. I spent the morning in 
sleeping under huge overhanging slabs of limestone, 
enjoying to the full “ the shadow of @ broad rock im a 
thirsty land.” In the afternoon we rambled about 
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Erongo were here in huge smooth white masses—often 
hundreds of feet without a fissure—the hill seemed 
built by some Cyclopean architect. Immense round 
boulders of the same stones were strewed here and 
there at its base. Our Ghou Damup returned in the 
evening with a promise that guides should be sent us 
early the next day. We put our articles of exchange 
into small packs, as men had to carry them up the 
steep mountain by the footroad. When cattle are 
sent up, they are driven round to a different and more 
distant entrance, which we did not care to visit. It is 
just practicable for oxen and no more. 

We had a grand chase after some zebras in the early 
morn; a large herd had ventured into the recess in 
which we were encamped duying the night, and as they 
returned smelt our fire and headed back. We heard 
them, and everybody ran to cut them off, some with 
guns and some without ; the zebras made a round and 
galloped through » narrow gorge within arm's length of 
those who were there. We could not carry our sleeping 
things up the mountain, as they were too heavy, but I 
took a small plaid. I was very unwell, but tried to 
battle off. my fever. Jokn St. Helena, Gabriel, and the 
Damaras, were left to watch the cattle pebw—while 
Hans and I and the Ghou Damup climbed for two 
hours over smooth slabs, most ,of the time without 
shoes for fear of slipping. The -slabs over which the 
only path lay were disjointed from the main rock, and 
enormous fissures lay between them and it. When we 
travelled along the side that sloped towards these 
fissures it was to me very nervous work, for my feet 
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would not grasp the rock, and if I had tumbled I 
should have explored much more of the mountain than 
I desired. The measurement of these slabs is not in 
feet but in hundreds of feet. Once on the top, the air 
was deliciously cool, and the boulders strewn about 
gave shade to sit under when we pleased. Leopards 
are very numerous here; they have nothing wild to feed 
on except baboons and steinboks—however the Ghou 
Damup have plenty of sheep and goats, and these the 
leopards attack. The summit of Erongo is a succession 
of ravines clothed with thorn-coppice, and a great deal 
of cactus ; the effect is pretty, and I should much like 
to live there for summer quarters., Along the ravines, 
a few wild fig-trees grow. After a couple of hours of 
up and down walking, in which we started a magnificent 
leopard, we arrived at the chief's werft, and I liked its 
situation and effect very much,—it was not in the open 
flat, like those of the Bamaras, who fear the neigh- 
bourhood of any cover which might conceal an advancing 
enemy, but among frees. It was also built more 
durably. The Damara huts have but one room; they 
are like those I described at Walfisch Bay; these were 
rather complicated. The frame-work of the hut was 
generallyenade by growing trees, a clump of which 
was selected and their lower branches thinned ; then 
the tops were bent alewn and pleached together; the 
trees in the middle dividing the huts into two or even 
three rooms. The shape on the outside was like a 
snail-sheli, the entrance faced to thé leeward. Going 
into the chief’s hut, the entrance led straight into the 
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one of them for the chief's wife. There were plenty 
of utensils about, such as wooden milk-bowls, pipes, 
and so on: there was a stuffed ottoman, and the whole 
place had a great appearance of comfort., The chief 
was a gentleman, and very courteous. Though 
Hottcntot was his language, yet he spoke a little 
Damara, in which language we talked tohim. He had 
a charming daughter, the greatest belle among the 
blacks that I had ever seen, and a most thorough- 
paced coquette. Her main piece of finery, and one 
that she flirted about in a most captivating manner, 
was a shell of the size of a penny-pieec. She had 
fastened it to the gnd of a lock of front hair, which 
was of such a length as to permit the shell to dangle to 
the precise level of her cyes., She had learnt to move 
her head with so great precision as to throw the shell 
exactly over whichever eye she pleased, and the lady’s 
winning grace consisted in thik feat. of bo-peep, first 
eclipsing one eye and languishing out of the other, and 
then with an clegant toss of the head reversing the 
proceedings. 

Her papa would sell me no oxen nor sheep; he 
insisted that he had nong, though the place was full 
of tracks. But these people are very caning to 
strangers, lest the stranger should think proper to 
steal their cattle. I very mucle yegretted that I had 
not a good interpreter, as I had taken a fancy to the 
chief, and should have liked to have had a long con- 
versation with hint He was not paramount’ over the 
mountain, but there were one or two more captains. 
Indeed. he 
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over the hill, as his men dare not travel about it. I 
was obliged to return, for I had my time limited in 
many ways; else I should have liked to have fully 
explored the place. The fever that was on me 
increased hourly, and I was anxious to return, The 
night was bitterly cold, but I curled myself in my 
thin plaid round the fire, and got through the long 
hours somehow or other. The chief and I inter- 
changed presents; we bought a few goats, and 
returned as we came. The rocky slabs looked more 
dangerous and slippery than ever, but no accident, 
occurred. The next evening we slept at the werft, 
where Gabriel had distinguished himself. I felt 
wandering, and was delirious “during most of the 
night, but could sit on ox-back well enough the next 
day—it was Christmas day, but T dared not stop to do 
it honour. We rode on five hous. Hans shot four 
zebras. ‘Che Damaras gave us milk im exchange tor 
their meat, and that was our dinner, The next night 
I was again ill, buf less so than before; and the 
ensuing day I rode through to Otjimbingué: the 
distance between it and Erongo is about twenty hours’ 
travel. he result of my journey was, that I bought 
twenty five oxen and thitty or forty sheep (four 
common guns had been bartered for twenty oxen), 
which was a material addition to my stock. 
Andersson, who fad had aslight fever like myself, was 
there in full vigour; he had been in an almost hand- 
to-hand combat with a lion, for the beast was on one 
side of a small bush, growling at him, whilst he was 
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scene had occurred here, which Andersson witnessed. 
As the evening closed in, some people saw a lion kill a 
giraffe on the opposite side of the river: the alarm 
was given; everybody took firebrands 3 and it was 
quite dark when the mob arrived at the place. They 
ran unconcernedly up to the giraffe, and frightened the 
lion off it, who kept roaring and prowling about them 
close by, whilst they cut up the meat. 

I determined to leave ny cart at Otjimbingue, as 1 
had hardly mules enough to take it; neither could 
I spare Timboo to drive it. It was thatched over 
against the side of the Mission house; and Mr. Rath 
kindly took charge of the mule’s harness. 

Two days after my return from Erongo, my first 
experience in waggon-travelling began: I hated it 
from the first, and never became reconciled to it: I 
disliked its slowness, and the want of independence 
about it. In a rugged and -wooded country long 
détours have to be made to avoid obstacles which ride 
and pack oxen go across without difficulty. Roads 
have to be explored, bushes cut down, and the great 
stones rolled out of the way. ‘Ihe waggon is a’ crush- 
ing, cumbrous affair, and according to my ideas, 
totally unfitted for the use of an explorer, except in 
moderately level countries. I was nover happier than 
when I left it behind, and took tothe saddle. 

The oxen were excessively wild, and seemed to 
“ have quite forgotten what they had learnt. It took us 
from au hour and » half to two hours to inspan the 
two waggons, notwithstanding we had so great a foree 
of men, most of whom were acknowledged to b2 
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thoroughly acquainted with the management of oxen. 
We had a succession of mishaps the whole way to 
Barmen: it took us seven days to go the seventy 
miles; and my men had no light work of it. The 
rainy season was daily expected, and when it comes, 
violent torrents constantly sweep down the Swakop: 
this was unpleasant, as its bed had to be crossed per- 
petually, and it was invariably in the midst of its deep 
sand that the oxen came to a halt, and resolutely 
refused more work for that day. On one occasion the 
sticking-point was a steep sand-pitch, of about six feet 
high, out of the river-bed. The oxen drew the waggon 
till its fore-wheels reached the top of the pitch, and 
there it stuck. We tried everytlting, but the pull was 
entirely beyond their power; indeed, they were far too 
wild to exert themselves together. It really seemed 
as though we should remain fixed ¢here, till the oxen 
had been thoroughly ywoken in by other means, or till 
the river swept us away; however, I recollected the 
manner in which ou? ancestors, in the times of the 
Druids, are said to ‘have managed their large stones, 
and tried that plan on my waggon: that is to say, I 
lifted one wheel with the lifter, and had a flat stone 
put under it, then the other® and did the same to that, 
and so I continued raising the hind-wheels alternately, 
until the back end of the waggon was lifted up some 
three feet on two ples of stones. I had of course to 
be careful in making my buildings very firm, and in’ 
scotching the fore-wheels, lest thes waggon should run 
back. I now built a causeway from the piles up to 
the fore-wheels, and lastly, put smooth stones not only 
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under these, but also for a few paces in advance of 
them. That completed the task, which only required 
two hours to execute, for there were plenty of flat 
stones about, and I had ten or twelve men to carry 
them. I then inspanned a team, who trotted away 
with the waggon quite easily along my pavement. 

The water was all “ crow-water,” and my herd of 
oxen and sheep were all watercd by hand. ‘he way 
we set about choosing our place for encampment, and 
making it, was this: as the waggon still moved on, we 
kept a look-out along the river bed, till some indications 
were secn of water, such as holes or small wells dug 
by Damaras, who had been camping about. If the 
yield of water appeared sufficient, and if there was 
any show of grass near, the Waggons were outspanned. 
The place chosen was by a trée or at the side of some 
bush, where the requisites of a smooth ground to sleep 
upon, shelter from the wind, abundant thorn-bushes 
to make a sheep's kraal of, and neighbouring firewood, 
were best combined. ‘The Damaras were then sent 
with axes to cut thorn-bushes for the kraal; the white 
men went with spades to dig a couple of wells out, and 
make them broad and deep, and the cattle watchers were 
off with the oxen and sheep to grass—two men to 
each flock or herd. They often fed a couple of miles 
away from us. Any idle hand fetched enough firewood 
to start two cooking fires, on one’ of which the iron 
“pots for the dinners of myself, Andersson, Hans, and 
John Morta, were Placed ; on the other, those of the 
waggon-ncn. ‘Lhe Damaras had an tron pot between 
them, but they never had food given them till late. e; 
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else they stopped working, in order to eat it at once. 
Usually we had to slaughter something. ‘The waggon- 
driver and the men’s cook generally killed the sheep ; 
if an ox was wanted I shot him. Thus a great many 
different things were going on at the same time: the 
men were digging wells, slaughtering and cutting up, 
cooking at two fires; the Damaras were watching 
cattle, cutting thorn-bushes, and carrying firewood. 
When the wells were deepened sufficiently, a hollow 
trough was scooped out in the sand, and a piece of 
canvass laid on it; the oxen were then sent for ; and 
while Damaras stood in the well with a wooden 
“bamboose,” a sort of bucket, ladling out water into 
the canvass, the oxen were driven up by threes to 
drink. But unless the ground is very porous the 
canvass sheet is hardly ‘necessary. In this way one 
gives drink ut the rate of about an o& a minute at cach 
well—and sheep drink very fast indeed; it seldom 
required an hour to water my herd after the wells were 
once cleared out. ‘ 

The thorn-branches for the kraal are laid round a 
circle, each alongside the other, in the direction of 
radii: the cut ends are inwards, and the broad bushy 
heads, ngf the sides of the branch, make the “outer eir- 
cumference. Sheep and goats pack into so sinall 4 
space, that their kraal has never to be aore than 
twenty fect diameter; but they must have one, or 
else every kind of accident would oceur, for they are by 
no means so domestic as oxen, and*very stupid. If it 
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scatter the flock over the country. Oxen, unless 
thirsty, or hungry, or cold, or ina restless, home-sick 
state of mind, never Icave the waggons, but lie in a 
group round the fire, chewing the cud, with their large 
eyes glaring in the light, and apparently thinking. 
We made no kraal for them. ‘To continue: as the 
evening closes in thé sheep are driven into their kraal, 
the door is bushed up, the Damaras get their meat, 
and make their own sleeping-places, and we get our 
dinner. Then I make a few observations with my 
sextant, which occupies an hour or so, and everybody 
else has some mending or some other employment. 
Timboo gets out my rug and sleeping-things ;_ the 
firewood is brought close to the fire; and we lie down 
in two large groups, Andersson, Hans, John Morta, 
and myself, round one fire, ‘and the waggon-men and 
Damaras round tl other, and all gradually drop off to 
sleep, the Damaras invariably being the last awake. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that “ early to bed 
and early to rise” is the rule among savages. All 
those that I have seen, whether in the north or south, 
eat and talk till a very late hour. I grant that they 
get up early, but then they sleep half the day. 

When ‘ve outspanned a few hours from Barmen, I 
rode on in the evening, very anxious to learn if any- 
thing new had been heard from Jonker. It was all 
very unfavourable. No actual attack had taken place, 
but the Damaras were scattercd, and bands of them 
were prowling about their country. Not one of 
my Damaras would go on with me. A guide that I 
had viekod un ot Oimingnds refnend tn wenned 
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There was a growing fear among my own men; and 
Jonker’s previous personal threats to me, such as they 
were, were corroborated. I therefore determined to 
make some sort of demonstration which would bring 
him into better order: and in doing this I was con- 
firmed by a rather humble request which I had 
received trom him when I was at Barmen, that I 
would visit him at his place, from which T gathered, 
either that he intended to play some tricks upon me 
there, or else that he felt he had gone too far, and was 
penitent. In either case my presence would bring 
matters to a crisis, and get rid of that uncertainty and 
delay which would breed discouragement among my 
men, and be fatal to my scheme of travel. I wished 
to force some open admission from the man that his 
late conduct towards the missionaries and the Damaras 
had been infamous, and to do it im’ such a way that 
the Damaras should hea about it, and understand that 
IT was in no mood either to abet or to obey the 
Hottentots. - 

Barmen was a bad place for me to encamp at, as 
grass was extremely searce; so I moved on to Schme- 
len’s Hope, which was the Ultima Thole of discovery 
in Damaya-land; there a strong ox-kraal wis made, 
and the deserted and half pulled-down house put in 
order ; and leaving Andersson in charge, I teok Hans, 
John Morta, and ong of the wWaggon-men, who spoke 
very good Dutch, and started for Jonker. I previously 
gave it out among the Damaras that I was gone to 
make peace between the Hottentots and them T 
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and rode in my hunting-cap: it was a costume 
unknown in these parts, and would, I expected, aid in 
producing the effect I desired. I started on the 16th 
of December. It was about a three days’ ride; but as 
none of us knew the road, we strayed a little, which 
made us longer. Isawa horrible sight on the way, 
which has often haunted me since. We had taken « 
short cut, and were a day and a half from our waggons, 
when I observed some smoke in front, and rode to see 
what it was: an immense blackthorn tree was 
smouldering, and from the quantity of ashes about, 
there was all the appearance of its having burnt for a 
long time: by it were tracks that we could make 
nothing of; no footmarks, only an impression of a 
hand here and there. We followed them, and found 
a wretched woman, most horribly emaciated ; both her 
feet were burnt quite off, and the wounds were open 
and unhealed. Her account fas that many days back 
she and others were encamping there; and when she 
was asleep, a dry but standing tree, which they had 
set. fire to, fell down, and entangled her among its 
branches: there she was burnt before she could extri- 
cate herself, and her peuple left her. She had since 
lived om gun alone, of which there gvas vast 
quantities about; it oozes down from the trees, and 
forms large cakes in the sand. » There was water close 
iver-bed. I did not 





by, for she was on the edge of a, 
know what to do with her; I had no means of eon- 
veying her anywlfere, or any place to convey her to. 
The Damuras kill useless and worn-out people: even 
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evidently not far from her. I had three sheep with 
me, so I off-packed, and killed one. She seemed 
ravenous; and though I purposely had off-packed some 
two hundred yards from her, yet the poor wretch kept 
crawling and dragging herself up to me, and would not 
be withheld, for fear I should forget to give her the 
food I promised. When it was ready, and she had 
devoured what I gave her, the meat acted, as it often 
does in such cases, and fairly intoxicated her: she 
attempted to stand, regardless of the pain, and sang, 
and tossed her lean arms about. It was perfectly. 
sickening to witness the spectacle. I did the only 
thing I could : I cut the rest of the meat in strips, and 
hung it within her reach, and Where the sun would 
jerk (.e. dry and preserve) it. Jt was many days’ 
provision for her. T saw*she had water, firewood, and 
gum in abundance, and then T left Rer to her fate. 

We had a little shouting on our way, and T also had 
an opportunity of climbing a high hill, which is a very 
conspicuous lind- mark, whence I had a wonderfully 
fine view both of the country I had visited and also a 
glimpse of that which I hoped soon to explore. We 
scrambled over some very ingged and thorny ground 
for five Pours, having quite lost our way, bat making 
a cast, came down on the waggon-road at a place which 
was recognised by Hans as being three or.four hours 
from Eikhams, Jonker’ s village: it was an immense 
kraal, formed by a strong stockade, in which Katjima- 
sha (a Damara chief) intrenched himself once when he 
and Jonker were allies, and robbed the other Damaras 
iif gompany. Some years back they had dissolved 
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partnership, and Katjimasha not feeling safe, ab- 
seconded with all his men to Damara-land, of which he 
is now one of the principal chiefs: here I made my 
toilet, and refreshed my trusty ox, and in the cool of 
the evening rode down upon Eikhams. Hans knew 
the place, though not the road we had travelled to it, 
and pointed out a hill, round the corner of which the 
wage lay. Even Ceylon (my ox) caught the excite- 
ment, and snuffed the air like a war-horse. We 
formed together, gained the corner of the hill; Hans 
recognised Jonker’s hut, and we, I cannot say dashed, 
but jogged right at it. An obstacle occurred, and 
happily was surmounted, which might have much 
disconcerted the assault: -it was a ditch, or little 
ravine, that a torrent had made; it was rather deep, 
and four feet wide ; but I was in hunting costume, and 
Tam sure Ceylon Xnew it, for he shook his head, and 
took it uncommonly well; in fact, oxen, if you give 
them time, are not at all bad lcapers. The others 
followed in style. So far was well. The huts of the 
place were all in front, and Jonker’s much the largest. 
Everybody saw us, and was looking at us. ‘Chere is 
great etiquette in these parts about coming to a 
strange place, but we defied all that, and I rode and 
rode, until my ox’s head not only faced, but actually 
filled the door of the astonished. chief. Conceive the 
effect. My Dutch was far from fluent, so I rated him 
in English, and after a while condescended to use an 
interpreter. He néver dared look me in the face, as I 
glared down upon him from my ox. I then rode away 
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received in great state the humble messages which he 
sent me. 

Now all this may seem laughable, but Oerlams 
are like children, and the manner which wins respect 
fvom them is not that which has most influence with 
us. To go a step higher,—to the burly broad-limbed 
Dutch colonists: I must relate a rather amusing 
instance of the views some acquaintances of mi 
among them entertained of the physique of those 
high officials in England, whose enactments wielded 
their destiny. It was after the anti-convict agitation ; 
und the friends I allude to expressed the utmost 
surprise, and even disbelief, at hearing that the then 
Colofial Minister was not a person of six foot stature, 
else how could he have dared to oppose their wishes. 
I inquired further, and found that report commonly 
painted his lordship as a kind of og® or violent giant. 

I desired Jonker t# come to me with his chief 
people, and I lectured them soundly. We had three 
or four interviews. f spoke in English, and was 
interpreted both into Dutch and Hottentot. I saw 
clearly that I had made a favourable impression upon 
them. I insisted upon a full and ample apology being 
written Jo Mr. Kolbe, and an assurance giver of future 
forbearance and justice being shown towards the 
Damaras. Jonker bagged that Cornelius, the chief of 
the red people, shoyld be called to his place, and such 
other people of importance in these parts as could be 
brought ‘together ; and he also méntioned his willing- 
ness to enter into any feasible plan for the establish- 
ptomt of better order in the country. The four 
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. 
chiefs hereabouts are Jonker and Amiral, who are 
Oerlams ; Swartboy and Cornclius, who are pure 
Hottentots. Messengers were at once despatched to 
Cornelius and Amiral; and T, wishing to see 
Rehoboth, rode over there, and undertook to bring 
back Swartboy. His tribe is a large but not a strong 
one. A long time ago he was as bad as any of the 

t, if not worse ; but Sir James Alexander, when he 
came into the country, frightened him into order, 
and since that time missionaries have settled in his 
place, and obtained considerable influence over hin. 
Swartboy’s present position was merely a passive one ; 
but his character carried much weight with it, and I 
desired to make him a party to what Jonker and 
Cornelius should arrange together. I wished also to 
make him,friendly to mysclf® The other chief, Amiral, 
an Oerlam, was fr off. He had always treatgd the 
whites partic ularly well; but his son and heir and part 
of his tribe were said to have beeen robbing the Damaras 
of late. Neither Jonker nor any other Hottentot has 
supreme power in his tribe; for these people are most 
tenacious republicans, and insist upon a council of 
elders finally ratifying everything that is proposed, 
But Jonkér is by far the Snost influential mag in the 
whole country, and has his own way in everything. ] 
believe that on great emergenaieg he dispenses with 
the deliberations of the council. I had a long conver- 
sation with Jonker upon those ‘parts of Damara-land 
which he had sven.* He had made two long excursions 
with a large body of men on each occasion: one by 
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which he tried to reach the Ovampo, but was unable to 
proceed further than Omanbondé, on account of the 
exhausted state of his oxen. He and his men had 
brought back all kinds of wonderful and impossible 
reports about the lake Omanbondé ; but the information 
which he gave me himself was, so far as it went, 
perfectly accurate. Le spoke much of the natiye 
Bushmen that he found there, and who went freef 
among the Ovampo. This surprised me much, as I 
had no idea that the Hottentot race existed so far to 
the north. Jonker was perfectly familiar by report 
with the river that formed the further boundary of the 
Ovamnpo. . 

A very intelligent Englishman’, a blacksmith, who 
lived at Rehoboth, was returning there at the time I 
proposed starting from Jomker’s, and I trave}led in his 
waggon. A great part of the distances we went through 
broad “plains, bordered gby high and distant hills, and 
full of grass, but hardly any water. The last stage, 
from water to water, Was eleven hours’ travel, with a 
little pool from a previous storm in the middle; but 
this failed on our return. Rehoboth is situated on a 
bare white limestone rock, with a hot spring of mineral 
water gushing out—a situatich anything but pleasant ; 
yet the Village is very orderly and neat. 

T heard the full partjculars of a late judgment and 
punishment by Ummah, an independent chief of a very 
small tribe, though he had, at least, an equal claim 
with Cornelius to the chicfdom of the red people. 
Umap’s son became ill, and wasted away; the guilt 
was fastened on some neighbouring Bushmen, who 
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were accused of charming away his life. Umap, there- 
fore, had a pit dug, about five feet. across, and seven or 
eight deep, and he made a bonfire in it; then he took 
the eight Bushmen and women, on whom his suspicion 
had fallen, and put them down alive into this pit, 
covered them over with hot earth, and made a second 
fire above their grave. The incident occurred before I 
landed at Walfisch Bay, but I had not had the story 
corroborated till now. Umap is not considered other- 
wise than as a very respectable Hottentot ; but he is 
classed as one of the old schvol. 

I met Swartboy travelling in his waggon, and we had 
a couple of hours’ conversation, in which 1 was very 
favourably impressed with him. He was a reasonable, 
good-hearted, but rather timid old man. He promised 
to use \is influence, as Tar as he could, towards 
furthering any firrangements which would lead to 
peace in the country, and caid he would meet the 
other captains at Hikhams at the time appointed. I 
was excessively annvyed to hear of the doings of the 
man J had discarded as being a confirmed bad character. 
He had been making an improper use of my name, 
declaring that I had sent him on some special message ; 
and that unless he was well fed and taken care of, 
T should come with a complete army of men, &c. &e. 
He had frightened Swartboy’s people into great civility, 
and then stole cattle from them, and drove them off, 
while Swartboy’s people dared not punish him. He 
was sald to be fiftcen hours’ off, and, though-T had but 
two days and three nights to spare, I was determined 
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flogging men for stealing, or attempt at murder; and 
this was a case that came within my code, so I bor- 
rowed oxen and was off. The night was too dark to 
start in, till about one o’clock in the morning, when I 
rode very fast in three stages to the place, which we 
“were able to reach during the late afternoon of the next 
day. To my grief the fellow had trecked southwards 
in the morning, and was now many hours farther; 
and had also stated his intention of travelling steadily 
on, My oxen were knocked up, and so were we; and 
overtaking him now was out of the question, hungry as 
we were. As soon as the pot was put on the fire, we 
all fell fast asleep, and forgot our dinner till the mid- 
night chill awoke us. Trotting °on oxback for many 
hours is very severe work, if the animals as they 
usually do, require much* urging. The creatures had 
eaten, and were fit to return on tle forenoon of the 
next Gay ; and we yeturned late in the night to 
Rehobott, 9 oy 

we arrived, we -ted sonfe valuable additions to my stock 

only with the “immerman, the one I had just ridden, T 
vutpue vtchand: he was a tame, sturdy ox ; I also got 
two couple of front oxen, and some hind oxcn. These 
are the important ones ®f the team ; and if good, the rest 
are easily made to do their work. TI also hired a black 
waggon-driver, Phlebys, who knew nothing gf his own 
language, but had been a trained Hottentot and Dutch 
interpreter; and Swartboy very kindly gave me his 
henchman, Onesimus, who, besides*being by profession 
his life-guardsman, was his interpreter to the Damaras. 
These two were most accurate renderers of whatever 
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they were told to say, as could be easily judged from 
the answers of the persons addressed. ‘Timboo inter- 
preted loosely from either Knglish or Dutch into 
Damara, but he knew none of these languages well: he 
had a patois of his own. People at first find conver- 
sation by interpreters a bore; but after a little use it 
becomes no greater hindvanee, as it is no greater 
delay, than dictating or writing a letter. Savages, who 
are naturally sententious, fall very readily into the 
-system; and here, where the Hottentots and Damaras 
are so often brought into contact, every chief is well 
accustomed to it. 

We were a good deal troubled for the want of water 
on our return; the httle pool I mentioned was dried 
up, and we had taken no water with us, for want of a 
vessel to carry it in, Owr -Damaras, who drove the 
cattle, were quite knocked up under the excessive heat, 
and a Ghou Damup, whose chqrge it was to catry the 
iron pot, lay down somewhere altogy ‘appexhausted. 
At night we arrived, and all of us draioings OP the 
were quite ill. I continued resolving to dria character. 
and then rewarded my resolution with Gwe wu 
mouthful. One cannot help drinking, the water seems 
to have ro effect in queuching the thirst. The next 
day we rode but a short distance, as we had to wait 
for the two men who were missing, and they might be 
badly put to it. Ilowever, they never came. We 
thought the Ghou Damup had stolen the pot, and 
gbsconded in an ald soldier's coat, with which I had 


just rewarded his fidelity. here was considerable 
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journey ; and, as our stomachs had been thrown out of 
order, I hardly liked to go so far without taking some: 
Icould not think what to use as a water vessel, when 
my eye fell,upon a useless cur of ours, that never 
watched, and only frightened game ,by running after 
them, and whose death I had Jong had in view. Dog- 
skin is the most waterproof df hides, so I despatched 
the cur and skinned him. His death was avenged 
upon me in a striking manner, for during the night a 
pack of wild dogs came upon us, scattered our sheep 
who were not well kraaled in, and killed them all. We 
traced the carcasses of some in the morning by the 
vultures that settled upon them., Two goats alone 
remained, which I had bought at Kikhams. Oddly 
enough, just as we were starting, the goats dis- 
appeared: we beat every bush for half an hour, but 
could not find them. At last we bechme tired of the 
search, and continued out journcy, reaching Eikhams 
at night. To our wonder and amazement, as soon as 
we arrived, we met the faithful lost Ghou Damup, not 
only with the iron pot on his head, like a helmet, as he 
usually wore it, and red coat on his back, but also 
driving the identical goats we had lost, and which 
were undgr his peculiar charge. He had foufd them 
walking along the waggon spoor; they must have 
run on a-head before we first lost them, asd then 
fallen into the hands, of the Ghou Damup, who had 
himself passed us without knowing it. He felt he had 
done wrong in staying behind, but*he said he was - 
very tired. He had found some roots on the way. and 
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whacking big stick, quite as a matter of course, that T 
should beat him for what he had done. 

The water-skin I had made was not of much use, as 
the day was comparatively cool. Being fresh from the 
animal, it had to be used with the hair inside. It held 
the water very well, but gave a “ doggy” taste to it. 
Swartboy and Cornelius were waiting for me; the 
latter was anything but a chief, either in manner or 
appearance. Nothing had been heard from Amiral; 
it was barely possible that any answer should have 
been received, owing to the distance. 

Besides the three chicfs present, there were a great 
number of the influential men. I used as interpreters, 
Phlebus, my new waggon-driver, a missionary school- 
master, and a Griqua: these all spoke Hottentot and 
Dutch perfectly, and the last two a little English also. 
I knew enough Dutch myself to be able to check any 
gross mistake in the rendering from English to that 
Janguage, and the three interpreters were checks upon 
one another in the rest. The schoolmaster spoke; the 
others interrupted if he was not accurate. 

We met together more than once. The meetings 
were long and very orderly, many people speaking, 
and all to the point. ‘These men evidently felt they 
had gone much too far, and openly acknowledged that. 
the system of robbing had done much mischief to 
themselves. No planting or sowing was going on ; the 
Hottentots were idle and restless; there was no law in 
the country; atid the Damaras harassed-them with 
frequent retaliation. ‘They begged me to suggest some 
ersten on which tliey could proceed : and also to draw 
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up some laws which would at least meet the common 
cases of cattle robbing and murder. I was rather 
diffident of success ; but in these wild parts a trained 
legislator is hardly to be expected to travel, and the best 
must be made of what materials are at hand; so being 
convinced that I had already gained a favourable footing 
amongst them, and that what I said would be attended 
to, I thought the matter well over, and made my début 
as a lawgiver. 

As every one of my new friends were robbers by 
profession it would never do to make much ado about 
theft, for if I did nobody would enforce the law. I 
therefore simply made theft fingble at double the 
number of oxen stolen, together with a mulet upon the 
people of the werft to which the criminal belonged, if, 
as was usually the case, they concealed him. The 
spoor ig so certain and honest a Witness, and facts 
become so notorious, thi there is little difficulty about 
questions of evidence. pin this spirit I drew up a few 
laws which Cornelius and Jonker discussed, and to 
which they fully assented. I also endeavoured to 
restrain the jealousies and quarrels between the 
Oerlams and Hottentots by inducing Cornelius and 
Jonker tp make a mutual agreement that criminals 
should be punished by the captain of the country 
where the crime was gommitted, and not, as heretofore, 
by his own captains. , 

The greater part of the Hottentots about me 
had that peculiar set of features wilich is so charac- 
teristic of bad characters in England, and so general 
améng prisoners that itis nenally -T halle, 1... 
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by the name of the “felon face;” I mean that 
they have prominent cheek bones, bullet shaped head, 
cowering but restless eyes, and heavy sensual lips, and 
added to this a shackling dress and manner. The 
ladies have not universally that very remarkable 
development which was so striking in Petrus’ wife at 
Bermen. It is a peculiarity which disappears when 
one of the parents have European blood, while other 
points, more especially the absence of white at the 
root of the finger nails, remain after many crosses 
with the Dutch. Some few of the lads and girls 
have remarkably pleasing Chinese-looking faces. 
Jonker is decidedly a talented man, and seems in 
full vigour though upwards of sixty years of age; his 
remarks were particularly shrewd, and his descriptions 
concise and graphic. He came out quite as a diplo- 
matist in the long conversations I had with him, 
artfully trying to turn the gonversation to his own 
ends. I could not make outthat there were more than 
forty horses belonging to Jonker and his men; neither 
they nor any others would sell me one; they said they 
could not possibly spare them. Those I had seen 
were sorry, half-starved creatures, but with many good 
points about them. They were all from the country 
about the Orange River. I endeavoured to appoint a 
general meeting at Schmelen’s Hope for the Hottentot 
and Damara chiefs, where I would feed them well, and 
cement peace between them, as far as such an affair 
could do it. A‘ time was fixed—about a fortnight 
thence—but it never came off. Everybody mistrusted 
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there for a couple weeks, was present. Kahikené sent 
a very friendly message, and I was quite enough 
satisfied with what I had done. The missionaries 
were highly gratified at my good fortune, and I had 
great pleasure in sending to Mr. Kolbe the apology 
and the promise that I had made Jonker write to him. 

Matters now looked more sunshiny. There were 
nearly 100 oxen in my krail, and 60 or 70 sheep. My 
waggon driver, who had stolen and who latterly had 
been insolent, I paid in articles of exchange and dis- 
missed. Gabriel at his own wish was left behind. A 
dozen Damaras agreed to go with us up the country, 
and Kahikené, our friend, lay in our way. Hans and I 
rode short exploring excursions to ‘find a road by which 
we could take the waggon out of the bed of the Swakop, 
and found one with greaf difficulty. Andersson then 
rode a Wider sweep to see whether the country away 
from the Swakop looked open enough for a waggon. 
He went over a great deal of country, and returned 
with favourable news in five days, but he hardly saw 
a Damara, the land was so thinly peopled. We then 
made ready for our start, though the five mules had 
run quite away; they were traced through Barmen 
and Otjimbingue to Tsobis, & distance of mre than 
100 milés, and there the chase was given up. J may 
as well anticipate my gtory and mention that they, or 
rather three of them, ‘airived at Scheppmansdorf; they 
had crossed the Naanip plain by instinct. The whole 
distance these runaways had travelled by themselves, 
viz., that from Sehmelen’s Hope to Scheppmansdorf, 
is eeichtyv-five hours’ travel very nearly. which at 
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the rate of two-and-a-half miles per hour gives 
212 miles. 

A few incidents occurred at Schmelen’s Hope; first a 
plague of caterpillars that covered the ground, then a 
swarm, but not an utterly destructive one, of locusts, 
and, lastly, a flight of migratory storks, who made 
great war upon the locusts. We were perpetually 
teased by some hyenas—they came most impudently 
in amongst us as their peculiar spoors showed (the 
hind and fore feet being of unequal size), but we never 
could catch them; at last the dogs overtook one on a 
bright moonlight night and held him at bay. I was 
aslecp and was quite undressed when their sharp barks 
awoke me, and-I had only time to put on my shoes. 
The dogs and hyena were on the other side of the 
Swakop, which here is exceedingly broad, about 800 
yards, and by thé time we had floundered through the 
sand to the other side the aniraal had retreated among 
the rocks and hakis thorns into the deep shade, but 
the dogs held well to him. I sorely regretted the 
leather trowsers that were Icft behind, as my bare legs 
were scarified and bleeding. I could not see the hyena, 
except one glimpse when he brushed against my leg. 
At last the dogs surrounded him ina patch of moon- 
shine, four or five feet from where I was, and I put a 
bullet through his back bone, The chase and the 
skurry made as exciting a picee of sport as I ever 


witnessed. We had some rifle shooting at geese and’ 


ducks, and Andersson slew a pan—the African bustard, 
and probably the best flavoured and most tender game 
that ex 
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skill. I had returned from Jonker’s on the 8th of 
February, and for three weeks we remained at 
Schmelen’s Hope, waiting for the Damara chiefs, 
breaking-in the oxen and loping for the rains. It is 
a charming'place, and almost a sufficiency of game was 
killed to feed us. 


CHAPTER V. 


Personnel.—Commissariat.—Daily Allowances, —Start on the Expedition, — 
Damara Obtuseness.—Iuability to Count.—Information withheld.— 
Kahikend sends to us.—Arrive on the high Table-Land.—Superstitions 
on Food,—Meet Kahikené.--His Difficulties. —Gives me Advice.— 
Information about the Road. Four Oxen Stolen. -—The Culprits 
are Punished.—Recognising Lost Oxen.—Hear of another Road.— 
Reach Omatako,—African Puma.—Eshuameno,---Chipping the Front 
Teeth,—View from the Hill,—Ja Kabaca.—Climb Omuyereoom.— 
A Snake.—Seriously ubstructed by the Thorns, —Reach Otjironjuba.— 
How to make Soap.—We catch some Bushmen.—Learn a little and 
travel on.—Doubts about our route.—Arrive at a Werft.—Are 
guided onwarda,—Omaubondé.—-Hippopotami, « 
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Tue morning of March the 3rd found us packed up, 
and starting for our exploring journey. We tugged 
along the heavy Swakop sand, and outspanned after 
three hours at a fountain, passing at length into a 
country which, I believe, no European eye had ever 
before widnessed. i 

I may now review our caravan: it consisted of two 
waggons, both filled with things; the large one had a 
solid deck over all, and was curtained into two com- 
partments ; Andersson slept in the front one and I in 
the back if the ground was wet. Spare guns were 
lashed inside this waggon, and canvass bags for books 
and for other eteeteras, but we could never make, the 
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waggon a place to read in with any comfort, for it was 
far too full of articles of exchange. The small waggon 
was the receptacle for the mén’s sleeping clothes, 
besides its regular freight. Nobody slept in it except 
during heavy rains. John St. Helena drove the large 
waggon and led the way; Phlebus the small one. 
John Williams, Onesimus, and John Allen were all 
engaged as leaders, but in practice Onesimus always 
led the large waggon and any odd Damara led the 
other. Hans, John Morta and Timboo were the 
remaining servants. My natives were constantly 
changing. I am quite unable to give the names 
of the Ghou Damups, for two reasons: the first, 
perhaps a’ sufficient one, is tht they are totally 
unpronounceable to any European mouth, and alto- 
gether beyond the powers of our alphabet to represent ; 
—the second, that they were invasiably christened 
afresh By my men as sqpn as they entered my service. 
The sort of names these negroes answered to will 
perhaps convey a bette® notion of their character and 
style than a longer description—there was a “ Grub,” 
n “Serub,” a “ Nicodemus,” a “ Moonshine,” and a 
“Toby.” The Damaras generally retained their own 
names ; they were much the move stylish of the wo. My 
Damaraparty at starting was something as follows :— 


Name. Use, Where from, 
Kambanya . . | GengralSy useful. . | “Given” me Sy Mr. Hahn, 
“Rhinoster” . oo AQnide  . ae Hired from Otjiimbingud. 
“Bill”. a . a Andersson's henchman . Picked up by chance. 
Kemorootio . . {ores tee te | Sent me by Mr. Rath. 
Kahoni -. +. | Anything? 2). er up by chance. 

Old Kahoni “. 2. | Nothing 2 Dt is % 
His Son. : . Cattle Watcher 


{Tirmboo's “friend, a run. 
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The grown-up ladies were the wives of Kambanya, 
“ Rhinoster,” and old Kahoni. There were numbers 
of oceasions on which I should have turned old 
Kahoni away, if he had not been possessed of a little 
daughter, the nicest, merriest, and slimmest of 
Dimara girls, about eight or nine years old. She 
won ny heart, and I was obliged to tolerate the rest 
of the family that I might retain her. Besides these 
twelve I have mentioned, there were two or three 
others, hangers-on, whom I have forgotten, and per- 
haps never knew, and the women had three babies, so 
my party may be considered as about ten Europeans 
and eighteen natives, or twenty-eight in all. 

As regards commissariat, my biscuit and every 
kind of vegetable food was eaten up. I had much too 
great a weight to carry ts be enabled to lade the 
waggons with provisions also. I had plenty of tea, 
coffee, and a very little sugay; there were séme few 
trifles besides, ‘Ihe oxen and sheep we drove with us 
were to be our sustenance, afid they alone, excepting 
uow and then a chance head of. game. If these oxen 
strayed by night, and were lost, we should be little 
better than the crew of a ship in the broad Pacific, 
who had broached their last cask. The charge of 
these quadrupeds was now to be my anxicty and care, 
day and_ night, for a loose ox in Damara land is as 
quickly appropriated as a dropped sovereign in the 
streets of London. : 

In estimating cattle as so many days’ provision, the 
calenlation I acted on was as follows. A sheep gives 
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allowed, and a man cannot work well with less than 
two meals a-day. A sheep therefore feeds ten people 
for one day, An average ox ig equivalent to seven 
sheep, and it therefore feeds seventy people for one 
day, or thirty-five for two, or twenty-four for three. 
I cannot accurately say what the quantity of food is 
that different kinds of game afford, as waste always 
goes on when one is slaughtered, but, as a rough 
allowance, I considered—~ 


1 Springbok, or roebuck . : - equal to 1 sheep. 
1 Hartebeest =. : » 2 4 
1 Zebra, or gnu, or gemsbok oo a fy 
1 Giraffe. : ‘ » 2 oxen. 
1 Black or Keitloa rhinoceros . : » 8 x 
1 White * . rs 7 js e ss 44, 


I possessed seventy-five oxen and one ealf; of 
these fifty-seven had beon inspanned, including the 
ride and pack oxen. My ride-oxensvere Frieschland, 
Ceylon, Timmerman, Bychau and Fairland. Andersson 
had Spring. All these would also carry packs as a 
matter of course, but there were others simply pack- 
oxen. Hans had three ride-oxen, six cows, and five 
calves; John Allen had two ride-oxen. There were 
also two heifers that belonged to some of the other 
men. Gross total of oxei%, and cows ans calves, 
ninety-four; but my own flock of sheep was reduced 
to twenty-four. I had therefore (allowing twenty 
slaughter oxen) full provisions for two and a half 
months for all my party, independently of game. ‘This 
was not nearly as much as I should have liked, but I 
trusted to buy more on my journey, and also to get 
saane shooting. 
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March 4th—This was our most difficult day: the 
Swakop ran through a gorge so broken and narrow, 
as not to admit a waggon, and the only road we could 
find out of it lay for some considerable distance along 
a narrow ridge of jagged rock with a precipitous fall 
on our left. Hakis thorns and ravines made the 
country quite impenetrable everywhere else ; our road 
was horrible ; the waggon crashed and thundered and 
thumped, but somehow or other got safe over. If I 
had to undergo two or three more such days of jour- 
neyings, the waggons would have to be left behind. 
The oxen were dreadfully wild; there was no guiding 
or restraining them down hill, but they tossed them- 
selves about and charged like wild buffaloes ; it still 
took us an hour and a half to inspan the two 
waggons, and every man was actively employed. We 
went only threeshours, and slept at the furthest 
watering-place that Hans and, I had explored’ Now 
we had to trust to the guides, whose ideas of time and 
distance were most provokingly indistinct; besides 
this, they have no comparative in their language, so 
that you cannot say to them, “which is the longer 
of the two, the next stage or the last one?” but you 
must saye‘ the last stage i8 little; the next, is it great ?” 
The reply is not, it is a “little longer,” much 
longer,” or “very much longey;” but simply, “it is 
so,” or “it is not so.” They have a very poor notion 
of time. If you say, “Suppose “we start at sunrise, 
where will the sur be when we arrive?” they make 
the wildest points in the sky, though they are some- 
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They have no way of distinguishing days, but reckon 
by the rainy season, the dry season, or the pig-nut 
season. When inquiries are made about how many 
days’ journey off a place may be, their ignorance of all 
numerical "ideas is very annoying. In_ practice, 
whatever they may possess in their language, they 
certainly use no numeral greater than three. When 
they wish to express four, they take to their fingers, 
which are to them as formidable instruments of 
calculation as a sliding-rule is to an English school- 
boy. ‘They puzzle very much after five, because no 
spare hand remains to grasp and secure the fingers 
that are required for “units.” Yet they seldom lose 
oxen: the way in which they di8cover the loss of one, 
is not by the number of the herd being diminished, 
but by the absence ofa face they know. When 
bartering is going on, each sheepsmust be paid for 
separately. ‘I'hus, supose two sticks of tobacco to be 
the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely 
puzzle a Damara to tifke two sheep and give him four 
sticks. I have done so, and seen a man first put two 
of the sticks apart and take a sight over them at one 
of the sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied 
himself that that one was* honestly paids for, and 
finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks remained 
in hand to settle the, account for the other, sheep, he 
would be afflicted with doubts ; the transaction seemed 
to come out too “pat” to be correct, and he would 
refer back to the first couple of sticks, and then his 
mind got hazy and confused, and wandered from one 
sheep to the other, and he broke off the transaction 
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until two sticks were put into his hand and one sheep 
driven away, and then the other two sticks given him 
and the second sheep driven away. When a Damara’s 
mind is bent upon number, it is too much occupied 
to dwell upon quantity; thus a heifer is bought from 
a man for ten sticks of tobacco ; his large hands being 
both spread out upon the ground, and a stick placed 
on each finger, he gathers up the tobacco; the size 
of the mass pleases him, and the bargain is struck. 
You then want to buy a second heifer: the same pro- 
cess is gone through, but half sticks instead of whole 
ones are put upon his fingers; the man is equally 
satisfied nt the time, but occasionally finds it out 
and complains the next day. Once, while I’ watched 
a Damara floundering hopelessly in a calculation on 
one side of me, I observed Dinah, my spanicl, equally 
embarrassed on the: other. She was overlooking half 
x dozen of her new-born puppies, which haf been 
removed two or three times from her, and her anxiety 
was excessive, as she tried to'find out if they were 
all present, or if any were still missing. She kept 
puzzling and running her eyes over them backwards 
and forwards, but could not satisfy herself. She 
evidently shad a vague notion of counting, but the 
figure was too large for her brain. Takifig the 
two as they stood, dog and Damara, the comparison 
reflected no great honour on thé man. Hence, as 
the Damaras had the vaguest notions of time and 
distance, and as their language was a poor, vehicle 
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I found their information to be of very little prac- 
tical use. 

T had spent more hours than an untravelled European 
would easily give me credit for, in questioning and 
cross-questioning Damaras about the distances we 
had to go over. Mr. Hahn and Mr. Rath severally, 
at Barmen and Otjimbingué, had helped me to the 
utmost of their ability, and yet, on starting, I could 
not tell whether Omanbondé lay five days off or six 
weeks. As a proof of the extreme difficulty of 
worming out facts from the Damaras, I may mention 
that Okandu Fountain, which lay only five miles from 
Schmelen's Hope, and where we slept the first day, 
was unknown by the missiondties. At Schmelen’s 
Hope itself there is only vley (pool) water and wells, 
which a dry season might exhaust, and though 
abounding in grass, trees, and gawlen land, the place 
was reluctantly abandoned, and the head-quarters of 
the Mission were established at Barmen, which has 
much fewer natural fdvantages. When Mr. Kolbe, 
at a subsequent period, went to Schmelen’s Hope, 
he merely occupied it as a branch station. Now, 
constant inquiries have been made for years as to 
whether there were any fountains near $chmelen’s 
Hope but without success, and yet this one, lying in 
full sight and right, in the middle of the river-bed, 
had never been Spoken of to the Missionaries or 
discovered by them. ‘This is not at all an isolated 
case of, the difficulty of getting the information you 
want from the savages; they are intensely stupid, and 
die for lying’s sake. One man at Otjimbingué told me, 
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that if I started now to Omanbonde, and travelled as 
fast as I could, it would take me so long that I should 
be an old man when I came back. 

My plan of journeying was this; to move steadily 
on, and whenever I came across water, after three 
hours’ travel, to stop; in this way my oxen would keep 
fresh for any severe exertion they might be called 
upon to make, and I should also have more time to 
learn particulars about the country, which would be 
of essential use if I returned in the dry season. ‘I'he 
necks of the oxen had also to become hardened to the 
yoke; if a raw was established the beast would be 
useless. 

On the third day’s wavel, the long slope, which is 
the watershed of the Swakop, was surmounted, and 
quite new scenery lay befort us. In front rose the 
two magnificent comes of Oimatako, each appearing as 
perfect as that of ‘l'eneriffe; to the far left’ were 
many broken mountains, some of which must look 
down upon Erongo; more noitherly lay the long 
escarpment of another Ghou- Damup mountain, 
Koniati ; and to the westward of north, a very distant 
blue hill was seen, which had to be passed on our way 
to Omanbendé. The sandy soil was covered with thin 
dry grass, and a scanty thorn coppice, without inder- 
wood, overgpread the land. 

As we travelled on, some messengers met us. They 
were sent from the Chief Kahikena, who begged 
me to visit him. He lay at a large vley in front, 
whither he had moved to meet me. The messenger 
brought a magnificent black ox as a present from hin - 
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it was larger than any in my drove, though I had some 
fine ones amongst them. 

We had now finally lost sight of Jonker’s hills and 
all the broken ground of the Swakop, the summits of 
whose highest mountains were below us. We had 
mounted steadily up, and were journeying on a high 
plateau 6000 feet above the level of the sea, as 
measured by a boiling-point thermometer. On this 
plateau Omatako, Koniati, and other hills stood. 
Almost immediately after leaving a large tributary 
of the Swakop, we came upon a river-bed, running in 
exactly the opposite direction, and this we followed ; 
it is called Okaroscheke, or “naked” river—the story 
being, that one rainy season, When the water was 
flowing waist-high, some Damara women tried to cross 
it to get at the berry-treesewhich grow on the opposite 
bank, and stripped to do so, leaving their skin aprons 
on the” ground ; whengthey were on the other side 
a torrent of water came down which swept their aprons 
away, and left them without clothing. The Damaras 
are very particular about wearing something, however 
little it may be, and look upon complete nakedness as 
a great disgrace. Another somewhat refined practice 
that they have is, that no hinger will drive»them to 
eat rawor even underdone meat. They have number- 
less superstitions abou meat, which are very, trouble- 
some : in the first Place, each tribe, or rather family, 
is prohibited from eating cattle of certain colours, 
savages ‘‘who come from the suns’ eschewing sheep 
spotted in a particular way, which those “who come 
frem, the rain” have no objection to. As there are 
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five or six different “eandas” or descents, and I had 
men from most of them with me, I could hardly ever 
kill a sheep that everybody would eat; many were 
martyrs for a long time to their consciences, but 
hunger converted them all at last. Goats aré an abomi- 
nation to every Damara, whatever his eanda may be. 
Another superstition is that meat is common property. 
Every slaughter is looked upon as a kind of sacrifice 
or festal occasion. Damaras cannot conceive that 
people should eat meat as their daily food. Their 
chicfs kill an ox when a stranger comes, or half a 
dozen oxen on a birth or circumcision feast, or any 
great event, and then everybody present shares the 
meat. When I stayed near werfts I could not.nt first 
ensure my men getting food enough to eat, for the 
strange Damaras came about them and begged their 
share, “ cursing’ them if they refused. The curse is 
supposed to have a withering and blighting’ effect. 
For this reason meat is never an article of exchange 
at anything like its real valut in Damara land. A 
freshly killed ox would not buy a live sheep. Damaras 
have a great respect, almost reverence, for oxen. 
They keep them to look at, as we keep fullow deer; 
and though a nine-shilling gun will buy five fine oxen, 
yet that is no proof of the cheapness of cattle ¥ith the 
Damaras, but rather of the dearness of guns amongst 
them. Any man, not himself possessed of cattle, 
may be murdered without fear of the consequences, 
if payment of two oxen be made to his relations, as 
that by the custom of the country is amply sufficient 
blood-money. Milk, the great article of dict among. 
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the richer Damaras, though used in such profusion, 
can rarely be bought, for there are some superstitions 
about it also. Each Damara, who lives entirely or 
chiefly on milk, the rest of his food being pig-nuts, 
drinks from one to two gallons daily. Now it ixg 
reasonable to suppose that a day’s provision of meat 
would be exchangeable for one of milk, especially as 
ment is more prized, and the greater dainty of the 
two ; but it is not so, nor indeed anything like it. If 
a head of game be shot and bartered with the natives, 
it’ will be found a difficult, matter to obtain a single 
gallon of milk for a whole gnu or zebra. Sweet milk 
can hardly be ever obtained, because Damaras, like all 
other milk-drinking nations, use it only when sour, 
and the cow is milked into the tainted vessels. They 
firmly believe that a cow’s milk will fail her if they 
milk her into anything freshly weshed and clean. 
The milk of these cows actually does fail them if the 
calf be taken away. It is the same with those in parts 
of South America, * 

March 12th—We had arrived at the place where 
Kahikené waited for us. He and about forty magni- 
ficently made and well-armed Damaras were standing 
under the trees.. As the wag@gons came near the men 
all felf into a single file, according to their usual 
custom, which Kahikené headed, and they walked up 
to me. He had quite the manners of a chief, and 
received me very well. I gave him some gilt orna- 
ments as presents, which, although he was in 


mourning, he put on in compliment to me: the 
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He had been in great distresses of late. After Jonker 
had attacked him, and scattered his people at 
Schmelen’s Hope, Omagundé's son, who was encamped 
two days in front of us, followed up the attack, and 
@killed some of his children, and took others prisoners, 
leaving only one lad with him. The greater number 
of his oxen were also taken, and he was left almost 
destitute, with but the remnant of a tribe, and was 
now about to make a last desperate attack upon his 
enemy. A few years ago, Kahikend was the most 
powerful chief in Damara-land, and, like Katjimasha, 
had once allied himself with, and afterwards had 
separated from, Jonker. Subsequent to to this separa- 
tion, Jonker attacked him, and he “made a bold 
retaliation the next night. Ever since that he had 
been a marked man with the Hottentots, and werft 
after werft of histhad been swept away, until he was 
reduced to the condition in which I found him. 

He was the only friend among the Damaras that the 
missionaries ever had, and his ‘tricndliness and frank- 
ness tome and my men interested all of us without 
exception most thoroughly in his favour. 

He had brought his men together to make one quick 
and last sttack upon the Werft of Omagundé’s son, and 
the usual superstitious ceremony was gone through of 
dragging a berry bush after him wherever he went. I 
offered to go to Omagundi’s son and see if I could not 
get his children and some oxen back for ‘him; for it is 
a very Common custom among the Damaras that when 
one tribe has utterly ruined another they should then 
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act of clemency, which should secure them against 
retaliation; and it was but natural that Damara chiefs 
should pay some little deference to my mediation, since 
TI had just checked the Hottentots from laying hands 
on their cattle. But Kahikené was too proud to receive 
back part and compromise the matter, though he said 
that he knew his expedition was but a forlorn hope, 
and that he would be killed. He said that his best 
soldiers were gone, and that those with him were but 
arrant cowards, who would leave him at the first 
danger. He made these complimentary speeches quite 
loud, while all his men were sitting around us. He 
showed us all the scars and cuts with which he was 
covered, and give the history of them in an easy chatty 
way. He criticised my arrangements, and said that I 
was much tvo carcless the way I travelled and 
encamped—that I ought never to allew inany Damaras 
to mixin with my men, because if they made one of 
their sudden attacks I should be verpowered directly. 
He recommended the ‘greatest caution in trusting the 
Damaras. I knew too well the truth of much that he 
said, but my waggon-men were far too negligent for 
me to keep up anything like the discipline I should 
have wished amongst them. * At very little trifles they 
were ftady to show discontent, and if I had pushed 
them too much they would have turned back and left 
me. Kahikend assured me, and I had heard from 
other quarters also, that Omagunde's son would not 
let us pass through his country. . I wished to send 
messengers to him, but no Damara dared to go. His 
feelings were anything but favourable towards whites ; 
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not long before he had sent men who stole Mr. Hahn's 
cattle. After a great deal of expostulation had passed 
he condeseended to return them, but cut their tails off 
hefore doing so, and kept them as trophies, 

I asked Kahikené about the country ahead, and he 
gave me much information very concisely and well; his 
intellect and manner contrasted most strongly with 
those of the other Damaras. Indeed a chief over 
many men, whether savages or not, must have some- 
thing in him, or he could never keep them together. 
He said that he used to send trading excursions to the 
Ovampo, but not by Omanbonde, and to quite a 
different part of their country to that which I proposed 
visiting. His trading parties kept alongside but far 
from the sea. There were different points on the route 
from which it could be seen. The jowney to the 
Ovampo occupiel two months (moons). The men 
stayed one month there and. then returned. The 
Damaras were friendly along that route, and so were 
they at Omanbondé, but between where we then were 
and Omanbondd, Omagundd's tribe cut off all commu- 
nication. He said that the road was very broken, and 
that I should never get my waggons along it. 

An ineident occurred ¢n which Kahikend behaved 
very well to me. One morning three of my best front 
oxen and_another slaughter ox were gone. They were 
instantly spoored, and the tracks of Damaras driving 
them found by their sides. I called Kahikeno up and 
told him that I did not for a moment believe that he 
was privy to the theft, but that they were taken from 
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them back. Iam sure that he was very much touched 
by my giving him eredit for sincerity, for of late he 
had been hearing of nothing else but distrust and 
desertion on every side. He sent instantly after the 
cattle, and half a dozen of my own Damaras went alsog 
My men returned after a day's absence, as they were 
afraid of going further, but Kahikend’s men had kept 
to the spoor, Intelligence at length came that three 
of the four oxen were recovered, and one front ox had 
been killed; six thieves were taken and were detained 
a little distance off till further orders. Kahikené 
regretted extremely the loss of the front ox; he said he 
knew that it.was as disastrous an accident to our team 
as cutting off a leg is to a man, bit that any oxen of his 
that I chose to take were quite at my service. Then 
_-28 to what should be don@ with the thieves; he looked 
about dim till a stout horizontal boagh of one of the 
large camelthorn treesecaught his eye, and he proposed 
to hang them ina row upon it.” Against this scheme 
Lused all my eloquerfce, as I did not like such strong 
measures; at length Kahiken? stated the case fairly 
enough ; he said the thieves had been guilty both to 
me and to him—to me for the theft, to him for their 
audacity in taking oxen wifen I was undew his pro- 
tection ; that the punishment due to them for the first 
part of the matter was my affair, and that I could 
remit it or not as i pleased, but that for his part he 
must vindicate his own rights. I could of course make 
no answer to this, so he sent men who clubbed or 
assegaied four of the culprits, but two escaped. I 
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Of the two that escaped one was brought to me a few 
days after, when I was on the road; he was brought in 
the evening, and I did not like punishing and letting him 
go then, as he might revenge himself in the night. It 

@s not easy to secure a powerful supple-limbed negro, 
so that he cannot slip loose, but in this case I hand- 
cuffed his wrists, one on each side of the stem of a tree, 
and made my fire near him that he might not be too 
much chilled during the night, and in the morning I 
gave him a most severe flogging and let him go. One 
of the four culprits who had been left for dead we also 
found. He was fearfully bruised with the clubs, and 
perfectly stripped, but had crawled to the same water- 
ing place—a vley—that I was encamped at. His 
punishment had been, I thought,‘ amply sufficient, 
and I gave him a meal, amd let him go, but I sadly_ 
fear, from what Iteard long subsequently, that some of 
my Damaras followed and assegaied him, 

Kahikené’s men had in the meantime frightened 
mine about Omagundé’s people, and they were quite 
panic-struck and mutinous, and fairly refused to go 
any further. Andersson here was of the greatest 
assistance to me. He would have accompanied me 
alone, and Timboo I thitk would not have failed us. 
The waggon-men knew I was in their power. if the 
cattle had been moderately tame, and the country at 
all open, Andersson and J could ourselves have taken 
the waggons back to Barmen, and, leaving them there, 
ridden on; but the,character of the expedition and of 
the country made us as dependent on a large body of 
men as 2 frigate ig nnon a larga prew Lene had wna 
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been’ long cnough with me to become thoroughly 
attached to my cause, and he had a very disagreeable 
time of service, owing to the laziness and jealousies of 
the waggon men, and would then have been very glad 
to have discontinued it. I earnestly longed to place a 
broad tract of country between me and the Mission 
stations, and then I knew that the waggon-men would 
hesitate before they ran away and crossed it alone. I 
persuaded the men, instead of going north through the 
hostile country, to turn to the left and travel westwards 
to Kahikene’s head-quarters. We passed by a grent 
. inany kraals, in few of which were there more than ten 
houses, generally only five or six-—probably 100 
head of cattle Ind not more, befonged to each kraal. 

Of these. twenty or thirty were the chief's own property, 

taken care of by the peoyfe who occupied the huts, 
together with the other oxen which ‘were their own. 
The perquisites for taking care of the chief's cattle 
consisted of the milk of the cows, and occasionally a 
calf or lamb. : 

The Damaras have a wonderful faculty of recollecting 
any ox that they have once seen, and whenever I came 
to a new werft the natives always went up and down 
among my oxen to see if an} that had bees stolen 
from thm were among the number. I found a great 
advantage in having bought the majority of mine from 
Hans, for they had been in his hands for four years, 
and no Damara could lay a claim to any of them, but in 
those I bought myself I had to be vesy careful, as they 
were pretty sure to have been stolen at some time 
or ‘angther, and might, according to the custom of 
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the land, be reclaimed at any moment by their former 
possessors. 

Hans and John Allen were very quick at recollecting 
oxen: I never could succeed in doing so,myself: but 
it is perfectly essential to a traveller here that some 
trustworthy persons of his party should be able to pick 
out his own oxen from any drove in which they have 
become mixed; for, depend upon it, the strange 
Damaras will give no help on those occasions. When 
fresh oxen are bought, the old ones butt and fight them 
for a few days before admitting them into their society, 
and during the time of probation the new oxen are 
always trying to run off and get home aggin. Now the 
tribe from whom they were bought may be lying at 
eight or ten scattered kraals, to any one of which the 
ox that had been bought*but a few hours before and 
seen for a few 1ffinutes only, may have made his escape. 
He has to be picked out fron» among 500 or %00 head 
of cattle, and this the Damaras can do with perfect 
certainty. They do not seen? to know the sheep or to 
care much about them, but their thoughts and conver- 
sation run upon oxen for the greater part of the day. 

By dint of excessive badgering and cross-questioning 
I foun@ out that it might be possible after all to turn 
Omagunde’s flank. I had now two or three Pamaras 
who hal once been that way, and my men were willing 
to goon. We bought a few oxep here. Some zebras 
were shot and given to Kahikend’s people. He made 
a last endcavour to persuade me not to go up the 
country, but in vain; and we separated with some regret, 
I going on my journey and he to his honelecs attarant 
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against Omagundé’s people. I took a few men from 
his werft, and by dint of constant bartering, sta rted 
with 100 oxen, twenty-seven goats and thirty sheep. 
Poor Kahikepé! of all the Damaras I saw in my year 
and a half journey, none had so thoroughly ingratiated 
himself with my party as he had. We tolerated a few 
others, but became really attached to him. 

March 18th.—The high cones of Omatako were full 
in front of us, and the next wells were a long distance 
on the other side; however we met with pools of rain 
water and trekked on in three or four hour stages. 
At one place John Morta was beginning to make his 
fire under a_bush, when he retreated in great alarm, 


as he found the place occupied by a puff-adder, The’ 


next day we saw our first herd of wild animals; I 
counted about 100 hartebéests in one place, and 
Andersson 400 gnus in another. We shot some game, 
and Andersson started What he thought was a puma. 
The natives talk a great deal about such an animal 
existing; they describe if as a very shy creature, and 
hardly ever moving about in the daytime, of the same 
colour and general shape as a lion, but smaller, and 
with no mane. The animal Andersson caught a 
glimpse of answered the description perfectl}. It 
might Mave been a young lion, but its movements 
were not those of a cyb. It jumped up close by him, 
but was among the thick bushes and out of sight 
before there was time to fire. 

We had’ a very fatiguing day ih going round 
Omatako. The ground was open, but heavy, and the 
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on the other side of it, which Andersson had reached 
in his long ride from Schmelen’s Hope, and encamped 
by a pool of water that remained in that part of its 
course. The stream was running breast high with 
water when Andersson saw it, but it was now utterly 
dry. 

The next day, after crossing the river-bed with 
difficulty, as its banks were so high, we arrived at the 
wells that we had heard of, and to which the Damaras 
guided us straight enough. Now was the question 
how to proceed; we had been travelling due north 
from Kahikené's werft, but the next certain water- 
place was by a hill (Ga Kabaca) that looked very 
distant indeed to the north-cast, and the sun was so 
powerful and the ground so sandy, that vley water 
could in no way be depended on. In front of us, to 
the north, was the hill Eshuameno, so called from a 
grand feast the Damaras onc2 held there, on occasion 
of “chipping” the, front teeth of a number of 
children. Most negroes, as is well known, chip their 
teeth, and in different ways, according to their tribe. 
The Damaras knock out a wedge-shaped gap between 
their two front teeth; the ladies say, it makes them 
lisp charmingly. ° 

T left the waggons at the wells and rode on with a 
couple of men for five hours, till I got to Eshuameno. 
We found no water there, but offpacked among some 
thick thorns, where the most pitch dark of nights 
brought us to & stand-still. In the morning I went 
up the hill, both to view the country and to get 
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‘distance from the waggons, and whether or no it would 
he practicable to reach it in a single stage, should 
water fail us. I was very anxious about the matter, 
so I took a, protractor up the hill with me, and pro- 
tracted all my bearings on the spot, by which I had 
a better idea of the country than I could obtain before 
for want of well-selected observing stations. I had 
a very wide prospect indeed from the top of 
Eshuameno. Southwards I could clearly see Diam- 
botodthu, which is only some twenty-five miles from 
Schmelen’s Hope. Northward extended a wide flat 
of the most barren country. There seemed to be no 
grass whatever upon it, but it was studded over with 
low scrubby Dushes; while eastwards, in which 
direction we had to travel, the ground was covered 
with trees and grass. The*results of the survey were 
satisfactory to me, and I determined to risk going 
neross the plain to Jw Kabaca. I was assured of 
plenty of water being found there. As we returned 
the rain fell in torrents in a perfect sheet of water. 
This was delightful, as it would fill the vleys for us; 
but we felt rather cold and hungry when we arrived, 
after our five hours’ ride through it. ‘The litle 
waggon was too full of things for the men ts use it 
for sheMer, but they had contrived some tenting, which 
was sufficient for the occasion. * 
March 22nd—We were again en route. In four 
hours a fine vley was discovered, and there of course 
I stopped. I cannot take liberties wth my oxen; they 
are disheartened as easily as my men, and I am always 
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men, they drink like fishes. I ean only earry four 
meals of water for them. 

‘Lhe next day we arrived at some large wells, in which 
again there was a sufficiency of water. The cattle 
were very restless at night, and constantly straying ; 
Hans preferred their lying loose and picking up 
grass during the night to making a kraal, but I was 
sadly afraid that some morning they might be missing, 
and have fallen into the hands of Omagundt's people. 
Except my cattle, I had not one day's provision ; no 
biscuit, no flour, nor anything of the sort; I felt that 
T had now committed myself in earnest. There was 
uo certain water between these wells and where I first 
met Kahikené. A “month of drought would exhaust 
every vley on the road, and then unless I vode right 
through Omagundé’s coustry, the journey would be 
quite impossibts even for ride-oxen. I told a great 
many stories, I am afraid, to. my men. I impressed 
upon them the certainty of soon arriving at a better 
country, and talked a great deal about some large 
fountains near Omatako, as a baiting place on our 
way home, but which I had not really much faith in. 

The next day, by starting early and keeping a 
steady -2ven pace, we artived at Ja Kabaca, and passing 
along its rugged base and between it and OmuvVereoom, 
arrived late in the afternoon ata wretched vley, which 
we discovered after an anxious search. It would be 
a waste of time to enlarge on the horrible stuff one 
often had to drirk at these small vleys, as it can so 
casily be conceived. Fancy a shallow pool from ten 
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deep, in which a herd of wild animals, say fifty zebras, 
have been splashing and rolling themselves all night, 
and which they have left in every respect like the 
water pumped out of a farm-yard; and where wild 
animals are wanting, the oxen, in spite of every 
precaution, will do the same. 

The two mountains between which we were now 
encamped, Omuvereoom and Ja Kabaca, were said to 
be great strongholds of Bushmen and Ghou Damup, 
so Hans, Andersson, and I, made an expedition up 
the first of these, to see if we could catch any, and 
persuade or compel thei to guide us. The first name 
means “a door,” or “a pass ;” the second is derived 
from a proper Jame. ° 

Since leaving Kahikerf we had not seen a single 
person beyond our own party. We rode our oxen to 
the foot of Omuvereoom, which was avout an hour and 
a half of, and leaving them with our Damaras, went 
up a hill, in some parts the most rugged that I ever 
climbed. We first stewed for a green patch, in which 
the telescopes had shown us water: there we found 
deserted huts, but nothing else, neither could we see 
any recent tracks; but at one place, hearing what we 
thought was a halloo, Hans nd I scampered up hill 
after i Iwas utterly blown, and had just mounted 
up on a kind of natural step, when, while I was 
balancing myself, I found that I had put my foot on 
the tail of a great dark-green snake, who was up in an 
instant, with his head as high as my chest, and con- 
fronting me. I had, though used up with my run, just 
sense and quickness enough left to leap over the side 
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of the rock, and came with a great tumble among some 
bushes ; the snake, too, came over after me, I can 
hardly suppose in chase, because he did not follow me 
when we were at the bottom together; but I ran after 
him a long, way, for I was not hurt, throwing stones at 
the reptile. A Damara, who was some way behind, 
was carrying my gun, and I had not even a stick. 
Resuming our search, we came to where the hill was 
so broken that I could not get on. Huge jagged 
rough stones, many as big as a small house, were piled 
up, and thrown about in all directions, with deep 
fissures between them ; just the place for a man to fall 
and break his legs. We found altogether two or three 
small fountains, but no people. There were tone giraffe- 
spoors high on the hills. Giraffes ave wonderful climbers: 
koodoos are the best; but think that giraffes come 
next to them, even before the zebras. From the ‘fill 
we swept the country with our telescopes, and caught 
the glimmer of distant water between the trees: there 
was to be our next halt. The Damaras pointed north- 
east, as the direction of Omanbonde, but said that it 
still lay a great way off. We “marked” the vley as 
well as we could, and took the waggon there,—three 
hours’ travel before breakfast. The water-shed was 
now obviously to the eastward, the distant eountry 
dropping down most perceptibly. I had been hoping 
to see fewer thorn-trees, but herve they were worse than 
ever. My oxen would not face them: a siugle bush 
threw the whole tegm into confusion : the oxen plunged 
and tossed, and got their heads out of tho yokes; and 
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erentures on account of the thorns. F logging is of 
little or no use; the animal is essentially perverse 
and vicious, and calls for almost superhuman patience. 
From eleven a.m, till night-fall, we were labouring * 
through thé Aiea: that threatened soon to become 
impervious. Our clothes and hands were sadly torn ; 
but still we pushed on steadily. Not a blade of grass 
was to be seen ; and when we outspanned, a pitch dark 
night had set in; the oxen were roaming about,—we 
could hardly see them in the thick cover. When the 
morning broke, a few oxen remained, and the rest 
were gone. Away went half the men, without any 
breakfast, running a steady pace, for we feared the 
oxen might get*back even to Kalfikene’s werft. They 
were overtaken beyond tle vley, as they were walking 
steadily back. In the meantime I had gone on to see 
how far we were from the stream Otjimnjuba, our next 
watering-place. To my delight, I found it close by, 
only an hour and a half off, full of running water, and 
like a trout-stream, with meadows of grass about it. 
Tt came out from a cliff of Omuvereoom. 

In the evening we brought the waggons up, and 
encamped beside it, abont two miles from the hill. 
Here we staid two days, in happy idleness, «limbing 
the h#l, bathing, shooting francolines, and having a 
good clothes-washing. < 

I must here make a digression on the subject of 
soap, an article that we had to make for ourselves, as 
I found that I had not brought nearly enough from 
Cape Town. This is one instance out of a vast 
number in which the missionary or the traveller is 
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thrown upon his own resources. Our process of 
making it took a week or ten days to complete. It was 
as follows: the cook having saved as much fat as he 
could from the meat, until his store accumulated to 
half a bucket-full, or more, and a great “quantity of 
wood, or shrub-ashes, having been collected, those 
plants alone being used whose ashes taste acrid, a 
savage was set to work at making two very large clay 
pots, which is an easy thing to do when proper clay 
can be obtained; in one of these we put the ashes, and 
Jet water stand upon them ; in the other, under which 
a fire-place was built, we placed the fat. A Damara of 
sedentary disposition was then employed to superintend 
the process to the end, he or she having siiiply to keep 
up the fire under the grease-pdt, and from time to time to 
ladle into it a spoonfull of the ash-water, or ley. This 
ash-water is sucked up by the grease ; and in ten days 
the stuff is transformed into good white sodp. The 
difficulty lies in selecting proper ashes. ‘Those of 
most plants make the soap too-hard; those of others 
too soft; but when the juste milieu is hit, all goes 
on excellently. The missionaries have now brought 
their soap-making to perfection ; they only use the 
ashes of, two plants, bothof which grow in abundance 
near Otjimbingué; and practice has taught them the 
exact. proportion in which they should be mixed to 
make “a superior article.” 2 

From the top of Omineeeosni, about Otjironjuba, 
nothing but a wide bushy extent could be seen. The 
brook sprang from several boggy spots, and fell in 
pretty cascades down the hill. 
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March 29th.—We started very early from our agree- 
able resting-place, and followed the Otjironjuba: it 
soon disappeared in its sandy bed; and after three 
hours the country had become so arid, that I out- 
spannéd, td let the oxen take a good drink at the last 
pool of water we could see. The rain now came down 
in such deluges that the harness, of undressed leather, 
became too soppy to handle, and the men could not 
hold the oxen in the reins when they had caught them ; 
so we stopped there all night. 

March 30th.—We again started early, and strayed a 
great deal; for we had no certain point to aim for, and 
our chief object was, endeavouring to avoid the thorns. 
The guides weve sulky, and could not, or would not, tell 
us anything. We pulled on for many hours with thick 
thorn-bushes about us, and not a drop of water to be seen, 
isthe sandy soil had sucked up the xin: however, the 
oxen went well. Towards evening we turned down a 
long vista, and the waggon was moving noiselessly 
over the soft ground, avhen we saw five or six Bush- 
men and women squatted in a row on the ground, with 
their backs towards us, crowing pig-nuts. They did 
not see us till we were close upon them. We canght a 
man and woman, and made ghem show us the water, 
A lite man, who got away from us, was very funny, 
and stuck to his wife imanfully, He danced about her 
with a bow and arfow, making offers to shoot at us, 
and was in a wonderfully excited state of mind. We 
did not approve of the arrow, and let him and his wife 
go their ways. These people were thorough Nama- 
auas in feature. hut darker in ealonr exactly ke tha 
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Walfisch Bay people. ‘he man we caught was tall, 
certainly above six fect. One sees now and then very 
tall, bony men among the Hottentots; though, as a 
race, they are diminutive. He had his wallet full of 
young birds, just taken out of the nest, linnets and 
such-like, to eat. He gave us much better information 
than the Damaras. Phlebus said that the man talked 
backwards and forwards, and that he could hardly 
make out what he said. Anyhow, when he did, the 
answers were very direct. The Bushman name for 
Omanbondé is Sareesab: as to its size, I heard exactly 
the same variety of accounts that I did among the 
Damaras. ‘lhe man said that the water of it was as 
broad as the heavens; the womang that it was 
perfectly dry ; but both agreed that there were hippo- 
potami in it. There could be no doubt about the 
animal meant; they used the ordinary Hottentot wit 
tor them, and mimicked their actions so confpletely, 
that it was evident they had seen them; and where 
hippopotami are there water must be. ‘lhey gave us a 
very true account of its distance, calling it four long 
days for a man on foot. 

Phlebus and Hans shot a brace of gemsboks. he 
water we slept by lay among reeds, and seemed to be 
the head of an ill-defined water-course, down #hich 
we went. 

March 81st.—We picked up the gemsboks by the 
way, and passed a large and deep vley, in which there 
were some red and white geese. There are geese and 
ducks on every large pool of rain-water. They must 
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hither in seareh of food. We saw a very large heron, 
or crane, an immense creature, and Andersson shot 
him. he guides sauntered about two miles behind 
the waggons, and the Damaras were become very slack 
and careless: one of them, Kahoni, was impertinent, 
and refused to answer me, or to do what he was told, 
so Thad him down on the ground very quickly; but 
this time I did not whip him, because he became 
penitent and communicative. 

We came to a halt at a vley, where the water-course 
led northerly, and the thickest of thorn-bushes penned 
us in elséwhere. The guides wanted us te go due 
south, and strike upon the Omaramba river-bed. It 
was on the upper part of this rtver-bed that Omagun- 
dé’s son lay; but the point where we now should strike 
if would be far out of his veach. This Omoramba ran 
into or out of Omanbondé,—I had nwer been able to 
make ott which—and,there never was a want of well- 
water along it. We held a council on our plans ; but 
the thorns were so thick to the southward, and the 
distance we had to go so uncertain,-—it might be one 
day, it might be five,—that I abandoned the idea of 
attempting it. I thought the water-course we were on 
must be a tributary of the Omoramba, and degermined 
to foKow it, especially as its direction was straight — 
towards our point. We were losing sight of all land- 
marks; nothing was to be seen but a wide undulating 
plain, black with dense thorn-bushes; to the west was 
Ja Kabaca, and by its side commenged the long range 
of Omuvereoom, high and escarped at first, but fining 
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As we continued en route next day, the water-course 
still befriended us: its bed was never sand, but hard 
ground, covered with sward, and here and there 
holding a pool of rain-water; and the thick bushes 
were crowded on either side. It seemed as though we 
were travelling along “a ride,” cut through a thick 
cover. We now, for the first time, came upon elephant 
spoors,—huge things, indeed. ‘There were about 
twenty tracks made where the ground was soft; but 
it now was hardened, and the waggon jolted heavily 
over them. 

April 2nd.—We came upon ox-tracks, and other 
indications of » Damara werft, and following a path, 
came upon it. The mes dispersed in grew consternation, 
but we caught some women, who were too heavily 
laden with anklets to run fast, and pacified them with 
tobacco. In a short time the men came back, and We 
were soon excellent friends. A fine tall Damarfi, about 
six feet seven inches in height, offered, in the course of 
conversation, to guide us to Omanbondé. He said that 
we should arrive there in three days. We still were 
perfectly unable to understand how large the water 
was, as no two people said the same thing. 

April .8rd.—Six houre took us to another werft. 
After the first two hours we left our old friend, the 
Viey River, as we called it; and the bushes being 
more open, and fewer thorn-treés among them, we 
followed our guide across country. The captain of this 
werft was a very shrewd fellow, and a jolly, humorous 
sort of man. He was convinced that we were Hotten- 
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At about the point where we now were Omuvereoom 
was identified with the plain. There were no thorns 
at all about here, but the country was covered with 
high green-leaved bushes; the wood was very brittle, 
so that thé waggon crashed through trees whose stem 
was as thick as a man’s thigh, and we had not to use ° 
the axes. Indeed, we have very seldom had occasion 
to employ them, considering the country that we have 
pushed through. The captain told us all sorts of tales 
about the Ovampo and their king, Nangoro. He had 
visited them two or three times. Nangoro, he said, 
was the fattest man in the world, and larger than 
either of my waggons. His size has made a great 
impression upon the sparely-buélt Damaras, for when- 
ever I talk about him they allude to it. Every man I 
have talked to about the Ovampo speaks well of them. 

“April 4th—We started in compsay with our tall 
guide, “travelling threg and a half hours—-slept without 
water. The next day we were to reach our goal. 
Infinite were the conjectures. on the size and appear- 
ance of Omanbondé. We had looked over my mackin- 
tosh boat to see that it was in good order, and agreed 
to settle on its banks and have a fortnight or three 
weeks pleasant shooting im return for all the trouble 
andeannoyance that we had undergone. We tried not 
to expect very much of a lake for fear of disappoimtment, 
but agreed that it could not be less than fifteen miles 
by eight. Five hours’ travelling over undulating ground 
brought us on the brow of a hill, below which lay a 
broad grassy river bed 500 yards across—this was the 
Omoramba; up it was a projecting rock, and round that 
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Omanbond’. On a hill-top in front was a cluster of 
camel-thorn trees, (Omanbondé means camel-thorn 
trees,) and below that the lake was said to lie. Forwards 
we went with our nerves strung to the highest pitch of 
excitement; we rattled the waggon on as fast as we 
could walk, turned the corner, but another provoking 
reach of the river-bed was before us. Then we plunged 
through a field of dry reeds, and were walking on, 
when the guide loitered behind and seemed to be 
looking about for something. The truth slowly dawned 
upon our minds that we were then in Omanbondé, and 
that the guide was actually looking for the water. It 
was really too ridiculous that our magnificent lake 
should be reduced to this. However tlere proved to 
be perfect truth in the story of the hippopotami. The 
fact is, that a country like Deunara-land is as different 
after a heavy raipy season to what it is after a dry oné, 
as the sca-beach is at different times of the tide Our 
ill-luck was that we travelled in one of the driest years 
known ; and Omanbondeé, which ¢s a reach of the broad 
Omoramba, of some nine thiles long, bears every mark 
of having been full of water. ‘The course of the 
Omoramba, as I found out long afterwards, is towards 
the great river of the Mat‘ona country, and up it dwing 
the rainy scason hippopotami travel ; many haveeen 
killed at Omanbondé; one a few years back actually 
travclled up to Okaroscheke, and thence his spoor led 
into the Swakop, that is not more than a couple of 
miles apert from it He died in the Swakop, and his 
earcase was washed down and eaten by the Ghou 
Damup at Tsobis. Many Hottentots who were 
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familiar with hippopotami, from having been born on the 
Orange River, which used to abound with them, saw 
fragments of the animal; Jonker told me the story and 
I have no reason to disbelieve it, but from the appear- 
ance of Datmara-land during the dry season, one would 
as soon expect a hippopotamus to have travelled across 
the great Sahara as from Omanbondé to Tsobis. There 
is not a drop of water, except in wells, (which the beast 
could not get at,) between Omanbondé and the little 
fountain two hours from Schmelen’s Hope. We 
encamped by the side of Omanbondé near some wells 
of excellent water, to which hundreds of desert 
partridges flew evcry night. My men had had enough 
of travelling, asd wanted to return; however I had my 
own way with them. I made them what presents I 
could, Their shirts werg torn to rags, and I served , 
out all the calico which I had taken as an article of ‘ 
exchange to make them new ones. I gave an assegai 
to each of my Damaras, and did my best to put the 
men into good humour, and then made ready to go on 
to the Ovampo.  - * 
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Tus closed an era in the journey ; the first great 
point was reached, the furthes: that the Hottentots 
from Namaqua-land had ever seen—for they had 
travelled as far as Omanbondeé in one great expedition ; 
they went in great numbers and returned in some 
distress after a few months’ absence. 

Curiously enough I arrived at Omanbondé the day 
year that I had left England. 

Now that my oxen were becoming a little more 
manageable, and the men accustomed to travelling, I 
had hopes of making better progress than I had done, 
and of soon reaching a far more interesting country 
than that which I had now nearly crossed. T ctaid twn 
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days at Omanbondé walking about, putting my map in 
order, and strolling with my little rifle to shoot guinea- 
fowls orfrancolines. ‘There was very little game about, 
and Ihad neither patience nor endurance to run on their 
spoors till I found them. One day as I was sauntering 
about in this way, L had rather a fright; my rifle was 
loaded with the merest puff of powder and a round 
ball, when I caught a sudden glimpse of an animal 
standing on a mound about 200 yards off. I saw him 
through the thick boughs of a bush, dropped to the 
ground directly, and made a careful stalk. I fancied it 
was a koodoo, and I hoped that I might secure the 
animal if I could get very near to him, crawled for 
about ten mintes amongst the*abominable thorns and 
never showed myself once until about forty or fifty 
yards from the mound, axd then I poked my rifle very 
gently between the branches of a thosn-tree, and raised 
myselfup slowly on g level with it. To my bewilder- 
ment I saw that my game was no koodoo, but u fine black 
lion with a gloriousemane, standing like a statue and 
looking right at me. His’ attitude was picturesque, 
but armed as I was I should much rather have viewed 
him at a telescopic distance. ‘here was nothing to 
be done but to put a boldface upon the matter, so I 
showed myself at once and walked slowly away, I was 
in an awful fright; I was sure the animal must be 
hungry, as there was so little game about. He let me 
walk some fifty yards without stirring in the slightest. 
He might have been daguerreotyped as he stood. Then 
he made a bound and trotted away, certainly as much 
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a great traveller he could never before have seen a 
white man or one dressed in clothes. 

I am not sure whether or no Omanbondé is the 
head of that branch of the Omoramba; it begins quite 
ubruptly, but I found that it also ended abruptly, and 
yet after a short distance the river-bed recommenced ; 
in fact the place is like a trough with sides and ends 
to it. ‘The Omoramba, eastward of the place, is a 
succession of troughs, but whether there are others to 
the west of Omabondé I do not know; there are two, 
and very likely more, that lie parallel to it and at a 
short distance to the northward. We arrived on the 
Sth of April, and on the 8th I was again in my 
saddle, and set out orf my trusty CeyTon to explore 
a road out of the Omoramba, which seemed even more 
impracticable, with regard ta thorns, than any place I 
had yet seen. J longed for the free and Inxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics, and to emerge from a Country 
that'was scorched with tropical heat, but unrefreshed 
with truly tropical rains. Timbeo, John Allen, two or 
three Damaras, and the tall guide accompanied me; we 
rode three or four hours down the Omoramba and then 
turned to the left, and in four or five hours off-packed 
by the side of one of the most agreeable of objects—as 
the harbinger of richer vegetation—a magnificent palm, 
Three hours the next day took us past a large pool of 
water, and up to another where there was a werft. 
Here I felt very much at the mercy of my teasing 
hosts, who took the liberty of annoying me in every 
way. I had no meat, and they would neither sell nor 
give me anything, and I feared we should have to 
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We were too tired to watch all night, but slept 
almost without a fire, lying on our valuables, and with 
the oxen tied short up to us, as we feared some theft. 
The next morning, having been satisfied of the good- 
ness of the road, I returned and rode in eleven hours 
back to Omanbondeé, where I arrived before dusk on the 
10th. On the 12th the waggons started, aud were taken 
successfully out of the river-bed. An accident to my best 
rifle 





a long two-ounce one—happened in the evening; 
some giraffes were coming near us, and we ran through 
the bushes and surrounded them. Andersson, who 
had the rifle, erawled near to one that Hans had 
wounded and knocked him over, but the rifle burst or 
rather cracked with the shot;*the breech giving way 
just beneath the nipple. I suspect that the bullet 
had become slightly distodged by the jolting, We 
encamped of course by the carcasc¥and had a feast. 
I see Now that the best way of feeding savages is not 
to give them a steady allowance, so many pounds of 
meat a day, but to Starve them the greatest part of 
their time, aud to gorge them now and then: besides, 
it is much the most convenient way of feeding thein. 
There is no doubt that alternate privation and luxury 
is congenial to most minds. * x 

‘Phe two waggohs somehow became separated; mine 
was as usual ahead, but the other tried a short cut to 
overtake us, and lost our spoor. We were playing at 
cross purposes, each trying to find the other for hours ; 


at last we encamped at Okatjokeama, the werft I had 
before explored. 
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my small party were, as usual, highly civil to my large 
one; had it been much greater they would have given 
me presents. I saw clearly the truth of what a 
Portuguese traveller, whom I have quoted before, told 
me, that it was not safe to beg but better to force the 
natives to be hospitable, and that if Africa is ever to 
be thoroughly explored, the only way to do it is in 
company with a well armed force of men (natives of 
course). 

In a despotic country travelling is easy enough if 
the good-will of the reigning savage be once obtained, 
but in a place like Damara-land, where every chief is 
independent, and has to be persuaded or coerced, the 
case is very different, and when tribes are changed it 
will take years to persuade the new tribe that the 
traveller is not a spy. A lirge body of men forces 
its way, and the “nan who commands it can say to a 
chief—“‘I wish to be friends, and here are presents 
for you to show that I am friendly, and also here are 
things of exchange to buy what“I want. Bring me 
these or I take them.” Many Portuguese traders 
travel after this way, but stronger measures have to be 
resorted to in enforcing the discipline of the travelling 
party, and in compelling cfvility from the natives, than 
Englishmen generally would like to adopt. It w6uld 
be a tedious journey indeed for a man, however well 
qualified, to attempt to travel as a native would, and to 
go far into Africa. He would be stopped for months or 
years at each frontier. We can see this from the case 
of the missionaries, who have every opportunity of 
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amongst, of learning their language and their customs, 
and who have also every desire of extending their 
spheres of action ; yet a long time elapses between each 
step that their stations advance, and when they do so 
it invariably is under the strong influence of some 
chief that they are even then led on. The traveller 
who tries to dash at it has many difficulties indeed to 
encounter. 

These scoundrel Damaras wanted to misdirect us, 
and to send us eastwards instead of northwards, to 
find out. the Ovampo, but the women of the tribe let 
out the secret to the wives of my Damaras, and the 
wives of course told it to their husbands, who told it 
to me, so that their plans failed. The tall guide took 
great pains to explain to us how innocent he was of 
all guile, and that he would take us on to the Ovampo 
and do everything we wanted, and also that it would 
be very convenient if gf paid the calf I had promised 
him in advance, as he had an opportunity of sending 
it home now, which he would not have again. I mis- 
trusted my friend—I never did trust a Damara out 
of my sight—but he teased me and I gave him the 
calf. Timboo was quite won by his agreeable address, 
and lent him his horse-rug te sleep upon. ‘I'he rascal 
of c@urse sent away the calf, and decamped with the 
rug the next night. Another savage took us on, and 
we came to a little bit of a water-hole, then to another, 
on the succeeding day, where there was a large werft, 
and we.fraternised strongly with.the people of it. 
They confirmed what we had heard, of there being 
eleppants a-head, and pointed out a number of coppice- 
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covered knolls, all about which the animals were sai¢ 
to be feeding at that very time. We had passed 
through a broad belt of palms, high, magnificent 
trees, with fan-shaped leaves and prickly stems 
bearing clusters of fruit exactly like that of the North 
African doum palm, that is to say, a ruddy, dry fruit, 
with a fibrous kernel that no power we had at com- 
mand could make any impression upon. I brought 
some specimens home with me, and they are planted 
at Kew Gardens. Ivory was very common as an 
ormament among these Damaras, our present guide 
sported a long string of ivory beads, which he wore 
like a halter, it dangled from his neck down his back 
as far as his heels. - The size of these beads, which 
were carefully made, tapered gradually down, from 
nearly the size of billiard-balls to that of hazel-nuts. 
He would not sell his cherished ornament, though he 
very kindly offered to lend it to.me for a day Gz two, if 
I wished to wear it. 

April l7th—We arrived at “kambuti, where the 
werft of the principal chief of these parts, Chapupa, 
was then lying. We were assured that there were 
elephants about, who drank regularly at some neigh- 
bouring. fountains, and we found the spoors of five. 
One was said to be a savage, single-tusked, old-bull, 
and we made a long but unsuccessful hunt after him; 
as he walked faster than we could, a whole day’s 
severe labour was on that occasion unrewarded. ‘Some 
time later, the Damaras went out in a large body to 
attack him with assegais, for he had come close up to 
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daring way in which African savages are used to attack 
them; but although several arrows were shot and 
assegais thrown, no serious harm was done to him. A 
dog belonging to one of the natives ran in upon the 
elephant, and while the owner was trying to get the 
dog back, the elephant caught the man with his trunk 
and threw him violently to the ground. All his ribs 
seemed to be broken, and he soon died. There were no 
guns on the spot at the time of the occurrence. The 
elephant went away for a few days, but returned again, 
and came close up to the waggons. He received seven 
bullets, but the two last were unnecessary, for he was 
evidently dying after receiving the fifth. The Damaras 
had a grand feed off him. ° 
I did not wish’ to waste time in Damara land, and 
tried to persuade Chapupa go give me a guide to the 
Ovampo, but after many excuses hesflatly refused. 
_ OkamabuXi is on the Dymara frontier, and a Bushman 
tract of considerable breadth separates the two 
countries. I had hearé every imaginable account of 
the distance hence to Nangoro’s place, but settled in 
my own mind that it must be somewhere between a 
five and a twenty days’ journey. I therefore made. 
ready to trek on to one of the fountains that the 
elephamts frequented, and to stay there for a little until 
I could bribe a guide to show me the way on. There 
were a great many things to be done which required at 
least a fortnight’s rest; the waggon sails, which were 
torn in shreds, had to be well mended, oxhides had to 
be dressed and then cut up into reims; saddle-bags 
were wanting, the men’s shoes were worn out; more 
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ride and pack oxen had to be broken-in, and I had a 
great deal of country to map up, and several observa- 
tions to work out. 

On the 19th of April we had started for the fountains 
when an aécident occurred that detained me much 
longer than I had expected. T ought to have premised 
that the character of the country had entir ely changed ; 
instead of small bushes some magnificent timber 
trees began to appear, forming belts of forest as 
regulur in shape as the designs of an ornamental 

gardener could have made them, but offering a very 
Sande impediment to waggon travelling. The 
oxen were very fresh, and as soon as they were 
inspanned bolted down a slight descentwith the w: aggon ; 
there was a stump in the way; it looked a rotten 
affair, such as we had corstantly crushed over, but it 
really was a howd sound piece of wood. The off fore 
wheel of the large waggon came against it, Gnd crash 
went the axlctree and ever so much more of the wood- 
work—and there we were! > 

We did not sit one moment with our hands in our 
pockets and lament, but brought the other waggon up 
alongside, and at a proper distance off, and then out- 
spanning worked diligertly at making a regnlar encamp- 
ent. It would never have done to appear disheattened. 
We were in a complete jungle, but that we soon cleared 
suflic iently out of our way; a space was then hedged in 
round the waggons, half of which was made into a 
strong ox-kraal, and round this J made my five married 
couples of savages s build their huts at equal distances, 
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work the day passed, and I most heartily congratulated 
myself that the accident had happened where it did, 
near water and near friendly Damaras, and in almost 


“the only place that we had seen, since Schmelen’s Hope, 


where wood fit for a new axletree could be obtained. 
I did not dare to trust myself to one of unseasoned 
wood, as it would not have stood a day’s work through 
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> 
stich’ @ountry as that we were now travelling over, and 
if the next break-down should be in a spot far from 
trees, grass, or water, we might find ourselves in very 
great difficulty. J therefore determined to ride with 
Andersson on to the Ovampo, and* to leave Hans 
behind in charge of the waggons—which he undertook 
to repair. Curiously enough, though there were so 
ra 


. 
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many timber trees, yet we searched for hours before we 
could find two that were fit for our purpose—straight, 
not too large, and not worm-eaten. These were cut 
down at once and brought to the camp. The next day 
found us busily engaged in strengthening the encamp- 
ment and making it comfortable. The space between 
the waggons was awned over, the stumps of bushes 
rooted out of the ground, the fore part of the broken 
waggon prized up, the wheels &c. taken away, and 
stones built under it, and some very active days were 
thus spent. 

Chapupa passed most of the time with us; he had 
been much indebted to Nangoro for assistance in some 
Damara squabbles and fightings, atid was tolerably 
intelligent and fricndly. It seemed that the Ovampo 
carry on a cattle trade witls the Damaras at this point. 
Two Ovampo Caravans, each consisting of from twenty 
to thirty men on foot, come here with beads, shells, 
assegais, wood-choppers, and such like things, which 
they exchange for cattle. T'hty obtain the beads and 
some of the assegais from the half-caste Portuguese 
traders who frequent their northern frontier. Some 
years back the then principal Damara chief received 
the Qvampo with great civility, and allowed them, 
as usual, to travel about and barter as they liketh; but 
when they had sold everything and brought a fine 
drove of cattle together, the chief attacked and robbed 
them. Chapupa was at that time a second-rate captain, 
and having beer himself robbed he sent to Nangoro 
for ‘help, which was given ; their men joined together, 
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between them; and Chapupa now lives in great plenty, 
and shows the greatest respect towards all the Ovampo. 
He evidently did not wish to take the responsibility of 
himself sending me on to Nangoro, as he feared that I 
might be a spy, and that Nangoro would find fault with 
him for allowing me an opportunity of learning the 
road; but he begged that I would wait till the next 
Ovampo caravan came, when I should have an excel- 
lent opportunity of returning with it. 

However, on the 25th of April, a man offered himself 
as guide; I asked him how soon he would be ready: 
he replied, as was very true, that he had nothing to 
pack up, only his assegai to take with him, and would 
start directly. “These savages fook with great con- 
tempt at our wants, and indeed no European could be 
amatch for them in fatigue*work for two or three days ; 
yet, on the other hand, in a long ste®dy journey the 
savages very quickly kaock up, unless they adopt some: 
of our usages. They cannot endure the cold for many 
nights without a rug 8 cover them. The mid-day sun 
gives them a headache, and they require a cap. Their 
sandals do not keep out the thorns, and they have to 
make shoes, and they cannot do more than a week’s 
work on pig-nut diet. A savige who makes atlash at 
work’ for three or four days gets through it well 
enough, and a long rest scts him to rights again after 
his forced exertions ; but where there is no sucl: rast, 
but in its place a steady continuous strain, then he 
fails unless to a considerable degree he adopts our 
dress and habits. : 
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John Williams, Andersson, and myself were all on 
ride oxen; we had three carrying packs, and a few 
others loose, with a small drove of sheep® TI also took 
half a dozen Damaras with me. We passed vast 
numbers of old elephant tracks, but saw no fresh 
spoors, and halted after proceeding a short distance, 
but the next day we made a long tedious journey from 
sunrise to sunset, getting among hills and quite losing 
our way. We passed a magnificent set of pitfalls, 
which the bushmen who live about these hills had 
made; the whole breadth of the valley was staked and@ 
Dushed neross. .\t intervals the fence was broken, 
and where broken deep pitfalls were made. ‘The 
strength and size of the timber that was uséd gave me 
av great idea of Bushman industry, for every tree had 
to be burnt down and carried away froin the hills, and 
yet the scale ef the undertaking would have excited 
astonishment in far more civiksed nations. “When a 
herd of animals was seen among the hills the Bushmen 
drove them through this valley“up to the fence; this 
was too high for them to jump, so that they were obliged 
to make for the gaps, and there tumbled into the pitfalls. 
We had seen no people about, but at night when we 
offpacked, the hill-top infront of us blazed with fires. 
I presume that more trees were being burnt to mfke a 
second set of pitfalls. It was no encouragement to us 
to sce these fires, for three or four bushmen, each 
with one meal’s provision of water, might have walked 
over from a greet distance, and made them, and 
therefore I had no reason to expect to find near at hand 
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April 28th.—After some hours’ travel the guide 
confessed that he had no idea where we were; so we 
separated t® look for tracks, some climbing one hill 
and some another. The day was hazy, but Andersson 
made out something like green grass, five or six miles 
to the north-west, and the guide found a bushman who 
directed lim in that very course ; so we went there, and 
found not only dry rushes but also a troop of baboons. 
This was a sure sign of there being water somewhere 
near, and after looking about a little we came upon wells. 

@We generally found water by observing geese, ducks, 
baboons, parrots, doves, and little birds (not linnets) 
in flocks. Guinea fowl are seldom more than three 
hours from wattr. Dlovers I hfve seen much further. 
Fresh converging tracks of men or animals of cowrse 
indicate it, but®old paths ealy mislead; these generally 
are made when the ground is soft during the rainy 
season, and lead to sqme vley which is dry at all other 
times. In practice, when looking out for water, the 
first sign that gives*hope is a flock of Guinea fowls, 
then following the lay of the country every distant 
tree is carefully scanned until a parrot is seen, which, 
as the bird is fond of perching on the very topmost 
branches, is, even at great wlistances, a congpicuous 
obj@tt. A parrot is seldom more than half an hour 
from water, nor baboons either. Continuing a sharp 
look-out, and taking a likely course doves are seen 
flying about, and little birds are found in all the bushes, 
and they are close upon it. * 

The well ond fountain that we were at was calted 
Otclikango: a bold range of hills bounded it on one 
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side, and along their foot a considerable sheet of water 
appeared to have lain in the rainy seasons. The guide 
recognised the place as the station he hf wanted to 
take us to, and promised that there should now be no 
further mistakes. 

April 29th.—We went on, and after straying for 
three and a half hours, came again to a nonplus; we 
had cleared the mountains, and a thick mass of shrubs 
lay before us. The guide had been following an old 
elephant, or some other wild beast path, instead of the 
Ovampo track, I made him climb a pretty stiff hill 
with me, the cactus and broken stones of which he did 
not at all like,—but it was of no use tous. A wide 
forest extended below, ‘without a landmirk, so we came 
down and returned to Otchikango. 

The Damaras are bad geides considtring that they 
are savages, andronght to have the instincts of locality 
strongly developed. On subsequent occasions, in 
retracing our routes over wide extents of country, it 
was & common amusement to try*each other's recollec- 
tion of the road by asking what would be the next 
object or next turn of the path that we should come 
to. But it is difficult to compare a European’s idea of 
a country with that of these savages, as they look at it 
in such different ways, and have their atterfion 
attracted to such entirely different objects. A Damara 
never generalises ; he has no one name for a river, buta 
different name for nearly every reach of it; thus the 
Swakop is a Namaqua name ; there is no Damara word 
for'it. A Damara who knew the road perfectly from 
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astraight cut from A to C: he has no map of the 
country in his mind, but an infinity of local details. 
He recollects every stump or stone, and the more 
puerile the object the more strongly does he seem to 
recollect it. Thus, if you say; “TI intend to sleep by 
the side of the great hill where the river-bed runs close 
under its: foot,” he would never recognise the place by 
the description, but if you said, “under the tree, 
little way on the other side of the place where the 
black and white ox lowed when the red ox was in front 
ef him, and Koniati dropped his assegai,” &e. ke. 
every savage in the party would understand the exact 
locality. The Damaras pick out their way step by step ; 
they never dreant of taking a course and keeping to it. 
All their observations are directed to spoors, sticks and 
stones, and they perpetually look down on the ground 
and not round about them. 

We hat, as usual, begn such early risers, that plenty 
of daylight remained, which we occupied in watching 
the baboons and climbiag about their hills. We had 
made so zigzag a journey that I mapped out this 
mountainous region very satisfactorily. ‘Towards 
evening I saw Andersson walking like a chief, with » 
long string of Bushmen at js heels; they had come 
together on the hill-side, and he brought them to the 
camp. We lavished favours of tobacco and such like 
things upon them, showed them their faces in a looking 
glass that I always carried with me, chiefly for that 
purpose, ,and finally succeeded in persuading some ot 
the party, to guide x me to the next place—Otchikote. 
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the others were to tell his wife, and to bring next day 
what they required for the journey. Iam sure that 
Bushmen are, generally speaking, hen-pecked. They 
always consult their wives. The Damaras do not. 

Our new friend became uneasy at nightfall when his 
companions had left him alone, so we watched him 
alternately throughout the night to see that he did not 
run away. Ido not think the poor fellow slept a wink, 
Fam sure he did not in my watch, for I constantly 
caught his bright eye gleaming distrustfully round, 
whilst he pretended to be asleep. In the morning we 
went on with him, and stopped at a place which was 
full of grass, about an hour off, till his companions 
should come to us by-a short cut over-the hills. After 
a little time three Blacks were seen running from the 
direction of Otjikongo. As soon as we could make 
them out cleaygr. the Bushmen and Damaras all called 
out “ Ovampo,” and so it was. _ 4 

They were part of the long-expected caravan which 
had arrived immediately after-wve had started, and as 
our spours and way of camping of course excited the 
greatest curiosity among them, three men were 
despatched to bring us back. They were ugly fellows, 
immensely muscular, aud most determined looking ; 
they insisted that we should go back; we laughed at 
them; they took our Bushman aside, and used all kinds 
of threats to him, till he hardly dared proceed. In 
the mean time I was uch struck by the cool fearless 
bearing of the men and their peremptory, yet not 
uacivil manner ;.and seeing at once that I had quite a 
different style of men to deal with from either Bush- 
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men or Damaras, I acknowledged that it was but 
reasonable that they should desire to know something 
of a stranger before they could allow him to pass into 
their country, and I returned with them to the encamp- 
ment we had that morning left. 

My new acquaintances were entirely a different 
looking race from the Damaras, but very like the Ghou 
Damup. They were ugly, bony men, with strongly 
marked features, and dressed with a very funny scanti- 
ness of attire. ‘heir heads were shaved, and one 
front tooth was chipped out. They carried little light 
bows three and a half feet long, and a small and well- 
made assegai in one hand. Qn their backs were 
quivers, cach Nolding from ten to twenty well-barbed 
and poisoned arrows, and they carried a dagger-knife 
in g neat sheath, which was cither fixed to a girdle 
round the waist, or else toa band tat encircled the 
left arm above the dbow. Their necks were laden 
with necklaces for sale, and every man carried a long 
narrow smoothed pofe over his shoulder, from either 
end of which hung a quantity of packages. These 
were chiefly little baske 





ts’ holding iron articles of 
exchange, packets of corn for their own eating, and 
water bags. LS . 

The Ovampo were twenty-four in number, with a 
tall enterprising-looking young man as captain. 1 
admired greatly the neatness and order of their encamp- 
ment, and their,demeanour was really polished. We 
soon became good friends, and I killed a young ox for 
them and for ourselves; they added some corn, which 
was a most grateful change of diet to us. They paid 
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us every attention, but refused most decidedly to let 
any of their party guide us, and insisted that we should 
return with them to Chapupa’s werft, promising at the 
same time that when they had finished their bartering 
and returned they would take us with them. The first 
question that Chikorongo-onkompé (their captain) asked 
us, was whether we were rain-makers. I regretted that 
we were not, else we could travel when we liked and 
where we liked, and be independent of guides, He 
told usa long and minutely circumstantial lie—at least 
he afterwards denied every word of it—to the effect 
that rain-makers were in great request in Ovampo land, 
and that a tribe of them lived by the great river that 
bounded it to the north, and that Nangoro sent a 
woman with several presents to these people. If rain 
was scarce in any year theykilled and eat the woman, 
and had a freshtone sent to them. He also said that. 
the Bushmen on our road to <Nangoro’s were very 
ferocious, and that he and his companions had been 
fighting with them as they came Dy, and that now they 
were more exasperated than ever. These were the 
only two lies that I have ever heard from an Ovampo. 
The second was natural enough ; as to the first I cannot 
yet understand why he “ook such pains to invent and 
tell it. - 
Chikorongo-onkompé, or “Chik,” as I will for 
brevity’s sake call him, spoke Damara language 
perfectly, but with an accent, and so did Katondoka and 
Netjo, the next in command, but the others could 
barely make themselves intelligible. Their own 
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in a slow singing manner. It seems nothing but L’s, 
which is curious, as the Damaras do not possess that 
letter and cannot pronounce it. It is odd enough that 
Damara children, who say L as all other children do 
when they try to pronounce R, should as they grow 
older reverse matters, and forgetting how to pronounce 
the L, always say R instead of it; thus Mr. Kolbe's 
name was changed to Korube; my man, whom we 
nick-named Bill, was called by the Damaras “Biro.” 
They took infinite pains to master my name, which 
after various transformations settled into Bortonio— 
the “io” being an affectionately diminutive affix. 
Andersson's name was too full of consonants for them ; 
they gave it up?in despair, and ‘called him Kabandera, 
(the bird-killer). Many of the Ovampo and Damara 
words are much alike ; thes if you say “ bring fire,” it 
is “et omuriro” in Damara, “ells omuliloo” in 
Ovampo. ry 

The Ovampo way of gncamping is very characteristic, 
for they do not sleep*by the side of a large burning 
log of wood, but instead of that go to great pains in 
collecting stones about the size of bricks, and make 
two or three rows of small fires, perhaps five in each 
row, placing the stones roundyeach of them inga rude 
ciréte of two feet. diameter, so as to confine the ashes 
and keep the brands from falling about; then they lie 
down and go to sleep between the fire-places. They 
arrange these encampments with great regularity, and 
the plan of them is certainly a good one in countries 


where there may be a sufficiency of dry sticks dnd 
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fires throughout half of the night,swhich one or two 
men can easily do, the stones become hot enough to 
radiate for some hours longer when the fuel has become 
exhausted and every body has dropped off to sleep; 
again, from the men sleeping so close in between the 
hearths, they receive the full benefit of whatever heat is 
afforded. We, like the Damaras, simply made a 
roaring fire and slept to-the windward of it, for we 
always had plenty of firewood. I never liked sleeping 
between two large fires on account of the smoke, and 
of the great danger of sparks. Hans’ bed was more 
than half burnt under him one night, but some sheep- 
skins that he was lying on kept him from being scorched, 
and saved his powder flask. When a’ heavy log that 
is half-burnt through breaks and falls with a crash, 
it scatters, burning cinders ‘all abont, which the wind 
will often carry‘some distance. 7 

The Ovampo had little pipkins to cook in, and eat 
corn (milice) steeped in hot water ; they also eat some 
salt, which the Damaras never"take by any chance. 
In fact the Damaras could not get it, for there is no 
salt in their land. There are salt-springs in the lower 
part of the Swakop, near where we first struck it 
when we left Scheppmansdorf, and there are large salt- 
pans, as I afterwards found out, in Ovampo land,"and 
also in the far east, buf none whatever in Damara land. 
In Europe it is generally supposed that salt is a 
necessary of life, but here we never found it so; 1 was 
once on a riding excursion with Andersson and three 
other men for six wecks, and a pill-box full of salt was 
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meat and coffee, the latter of which, after a certain 
degree of “condition” has been obtained, is also a very 
unnecessary superfluity, and one that I could at any 
time abandon without regret. ‘The Namaquas occa- 
sionally use salt, but they set no store upon it. ‘There 
is no doubt that people who live on meat and milk 
would require salt much less than those who live on 
vegetables, but half the Damaras subsist simply on 
pig-nuts,—the most worthless and indigestible of food, 
and requiring to be eaten in excessive quantities to 
afford enough nourishment to support life. The 
Hottentots by Walfisch Bay, who live almost entirely 
on the ‘nara gourd, and who have the sea on one side 
and salt springs in front of them, liardly ever take the 
trouble to collect salt, which they certainly would do if 
they felt that craving for it which distresses many 
Europeans. The last fact that I havesto mention with 
referen€e to salt, is {hat the game in the Swakop do 
not frequent the salt rocks to lick them, as they do in 
America. I visitedethese salt rocks (below Oosop) 
when there had been plenty of game about, and whe 
the spoors of a month old were perfectly distinct, 4 
no tracks led to the salt which hung down like 
stalactites from the rock, fYom one to tweyty feet 
abeve the ground, at a place where a small brack- 
spring dribbles over it, and which was perfectly 
accessible, and in full view.* 

The Ovampo were very quiet and sociable; they 
always seemed to make a point af giving orders in a 


- 
* Tam informed that cortain New Zealand tribes not only eat without 
salt, put actually look upon it with distaste and aversion. 
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low tone of voice, and if possible aside, They can 
count, for they explained to me at once the number of 
Nangoro's wives, 105, using their fingers rapidly to 
show the number. They also counted’my oxen as 
quickly as I could have done it myself, The next day 
we returned with them, and on the morrow reached my 
werft. The Ovampo traders then separated into bands, 
and went about the country bartering. Chik alone 
remained behind and received such oxen as were from 
time to time sent to him. He spent most of his time 
with me, and told me a great deal about the Ovampo 
and Nangoro. We found that it would require more 
than a fortnight’s steady travel to get there. My 
cattle were becoming ‘very thin, and F could ill spare 
the three weeks that the Ovampo kept me waiting. 
The grass on this side of the Omoramba was different 
to that on. the other, and the sheep fell off sadly from 
the change of food, and were hardly worth eating ; their 
tails, once so full of luscious fat, as is the case with all 
African sheep, were now reduced 49 cords. There was 

o game about for us to shoot, and the steady con- 
sumption of an ox in every three days tol heavily upon 
my slaughter-cattle. Chapupa would not sell me any- 
thing. I think he dared pot for fear of offending his 
old customers—the Ovampo—and the market was-iot 
extensive enough for all of us. I therefore saw clearly 
that my head-quarters had no chance of being removed 
further to the north unless I met with a sufficiency of 
game in Ovampo land to support my party, or unless 
my articles of exchange would buy me an abundance 
of provisions there. I exhibited all that I had to 
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Chik, and he told me what to take, and what to leave 
behind ; but showed very little rapture about anything 
except some red beads and some bars of iron. At 
my request he arranged a present for Nangoro. An 
ox was essential, then a handful of red beads, and I 
added my steel-scabbarded sword, a looking-glass, and 
a few other things. I took the great crown, but said 
nothing about it. 

I had always plenty of employment for my men; 
they dressed some hides and made them into good 
saddle-bags, and also into packing reims, which have 
to be no less than sixty feet long. It is perfectly 
impossible to pack oxen with a short reim, for their 
hide is so loose} and their sideS so shaky, that the 
packs require eight or ten turns of rcim round them 
on the ox’s back before they are properly fastened. 
The “tugging that is necessary is anormous. It 
requires two skilled hayds and one native to pack an 
ox. The native holds him by his nose-reim (or thong) ; 
the things are placed®on his back, the middle of the 
reim on the top of them, and the loose ends are pulled 
under the ox’s belly from the opposite side. Then 
each packer puts his foot against the ox’s ribs, and, 
holding tightly his end of the yeim, pulls at it wath all 
his ight and main, till the ox’s waist is considerably, 
and even fashionably, compressed ; “then the reims are 
crossed over his back, and the loose ends again drawn 
through under his belly, and another pull is given 
and go on, till the reim is exhausted ; finally the 
ends are tied. 

My.savages never could pack ; they had not strength 
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“enough to do*it. It is true that Damaras do some- 
times put things on the back of an old worn-out ox 
that has not energy enough to kick them off; but they 
could never pack, as we did, 150 pounds’ weight on 
young oxen that had to be driven through thick cover, 
and amused themselves with trying to rub their pack 
off against every trunk or bough of a tree that they 
could get at. 

We never had a sufficiency of leather to make reims 
of; in feet, we always wanted leather, and I would 
gladly at any time Jive exchanged a live ox for a 
dressed skin. It takes at least two days to dress an 
ox-hide, and two days’ provision is nearly one ox. If 
game was slaughtered, the Damaras eat so much that 
they could not work at dressing the hide, which is a 
most laborious job to undertake, and must be entcred 
upon willinglye or the hide is spoilt. When a hide is 
dressed, in order to cut it info reims, the projecting 
edges are first trimmed off, and then with a knife the 
remaining part is cut spirally*round and round the 
whole way from the circumference to the centre. The 
reim or band for packing purposes onght to be about 
an inch thick, and of very regular breadth throughout. 
A rei, or any other piece of ox-hide that is dressed, 
is more limp than if it had been tanned; but it7feels 
greasy, and is a “nasty thing to handle. Tanned 
leather is abused by Hottentots and Dutchmen, but 
I conceive that is simply because it is an innovation 
upon their ideas. - 1f I travelled again, I should inyest 
largely in it, and ouly use dressed leather when I had 
nothing better. Wet ruins the latter, for it makes it 
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soppy and extensible; drought makes tanned leather 
rotten, but not if a very little fat be rubbed in occa- 
sionally, All my tanned leather things lasted admirably, 
and far outwore the rest. 

I had, whilst waiting for the Ovampo, some fresh 
oxen broken in, and among them Kahikeni’s fine 
black ox. I did so because news arrived one evening 
that Kahikent was killed, and I wished to keep a 
memento of him, and not to eat his present. It 
appeared that he went to Omagunde's son’s wertt 
immediately after we had parted, and made a bold 
charge. When the fighting was at its thickest, all 
Kahikené’s men dropped off, and ran away, leaving 
him and his soh alone. My oM servant, Piet, from 
Mozambique, remained a little time with his, and shot 
two men with his gun, bat then became frightened, 
and made his escape. An arrow strack Kahikené ; 
and as he fell to the gupund, Omagundé’s men speared 
him through and through with their assegais. His 
son, a fine intelligent ad, rushed up to him in despair, 
and was murdered by his side. 

As I have brought my narrative to the time when we 
were about to leave Damara-land behind us; and as 
we had already lived five months in it, and of gourse 
had®seen much of the manners and habits of the 
people, it will be a good opportunity for me to 
mention them in order, and more fully than I could 
have done before, without anticipating or breaking the 
thygad of-my story. 

¥: commence with their name. It is in their oWn 
Janouace “ Ovaherero.” or the “ Merry People:” but 
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those who are settled towards the interior are always 
called “‘ Ovampantieru,” or the “ Beceivers;” for what 
reason I am totally unable to find out. Damup, which 
is the Namaqua name for the people gengrally, has 
been corrupted by the Oerlams and Dutch traders into 
“Damara,” and by this title they have always been 
known to the whites. Like the word “ Caffre,” it is an 
established name, and also a convenient one; for it 
supersedes all distinctions of locality and of tribes, 
which Ovaherero does not; in addition to this, it is 
very pronounceable, and therefore I prefer adhering to 
established usage, and calling these savages by it, 
rather than by words in their own language. 

Next, as to their jumble of ideas, which, for want of 
a better name must be dignified by that of their 
religion or creed— ’ 

In the beginning of things there was a tree (but the 
tree is somehow double, because there is one at 
Omaruru, and another near Omutchamatunda), and 
out of this tree came Damaras; Bushmen, oxen, and 
zebras. The Damaras lit a fire, which frightened 
away the Bushmen and the oxen; but the zebras 
remained, Hence it is that Bushmen and wild beasts 
live together in all sorts of inaccessible places, while 
the Damaras and the oxen possess the land. “lhe 
tree gave birth to everything else that lives; but has 
not been prolific of late years. It is of no use waiting 
by the side of the tree in hopes of capturing such oxen 
and sheep as it might bear. 

“Again, notwithstanding that everything comes ouf of 
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. 
‘origin or “anda.” There are six or seven eandas, 


and each eanda has some peculiar rites, The tribes 
do not correspond with the eandas, as men of every 
descent are to be found in each tribe. The chiefs of 
tribes have some kind of sacerdotal authority—more so 
than a military one. , They bless the oxen; and their 
daughters sprinkle the fattest ones with a brush dipped 
in water every morning as they walk out of the kraal. 





DAMARA WOMAN. ° 


Me 

They have no expectation of a future state; yet they 
pray over the graves of their parents for oxen and 
sheep,—fat ones, and of the right colour. There is 
i a: particle of romance, or affection, or poetry, 
in“their character or creed; but they are a greédy, 
heartless, silly set of savages. Independently of the 
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tree and the eanda, there is also Omakuru; he can 
hardly be called a deity, though he gives and withholds 
rain. He is buried in several different places, at all of 
which he is occasionally prayed to. 

The Damaras have a vast number of small super- 
stitions, but these are all stupid, and often very gross ; 
and there is not much that is characteristic in them. 
Messengers are greased before they set out on a 
journey, and greased again when they come back; of 
one sort of ox only grown men cat; out of one parti- 
cular calabash of milk only grown men drink, and so 
on ad infinitum. A new-born child is washed—the 
only time he is ever washed in his life—then dried 
and greased, and the ceremony is over. Some time 
during boyhood the lads are circumcised, but at no 
particular age. Marriage takes place at what appears 
to be the ages,pf 15 or 16, but as the Damaras keep 
no count pf years it is scarcely possible to be certain 
of their ages; my inypression was that the Damaras 
were not so precocious as blae’: people usually are. 
The teeth are chipped with a flint when the children 
are young. After death the corpse is placed in a 
squatting posture, with its chin resting on its knees, 
and in that position is sewn up in an old ox-hide (the 
usual thing that they sleep on), and then dropped down 
into a hole that is dug for it, the face being turned to 
the north, and coyered over; lastly, the spectators 
jump backwards and forwards over the grave to keep 
the disease from rising out of it, A sick person meets 
with no compassion; he is pushed out of his wnt’ 
by his relations away from the fire into the cold 3. they 
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do all they can to expedite his death, and when he 
appears to be dying, they heap ox-hides over him till he 
is suffocated. Very few Damaras die a natural denth. 
The huts are wretched affairs—I have already slightly 
described them—the women are the builders, ‘Chey 
first cut a number of sticks eight or nine feet high, and 
also strip off quantities of bark from the trees which 
they shred and use as string; holes are then “ crowed” 
in a circle of eight or ten fect across, in which the 
sticks are planted upright, their tops are next bent 
together and pleached and lashed with the bark shreds 
—this makes the framework; round. about it brush- 
wood is woven and tied until the whole assumes a 
compact surface s a hule for a doer three feet by two, is 
left in one side, aud & forked prop is placed in the 
middle of the het to support the roof; the whole is 
then*daubed and plastered over, and, the work is 
completed. As the roof becomes dried and cracked 
with the heat of the fire, atid indecd as it generally has 
a hole in it for a cyymney, the Damaras lay old ox- 
hides on the outside upon its top, weighting them with 
stones that they may not be blown off; these they draw 
aside when they want ventilation, but pull them over 
at night when they wish to, make all snug. The 
furniture of the hut consists of a couple of ox-hides 
for lying and sitting on, three or four wooden vessels, 
a clay cooking pot, a bag of pignuts, a leathern box 
containing a little finery, such as red iron earth to 
colour themsclvés with, and a small skin of grease. 
* TRore inay perhaps be an iron knife and a weod 
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buried secretly in the ground. When they sleep, the 
whole population of the hut lie huddled up together 
like pigs, and in every imaginable position round the 
small fire. They have nothing to cover themselves 
with. The children, before they can wall, are carried 
in a kind of leather shawl at the mother’s back ; after- 
wards they are left to shift for themselves, and pick up 
a living amongst the pignuts as well as they can. They 
all have dreadfully swelled stomachs, and emaciated 
figures. It is wonderful how they can grow up into 
such fine men. The Damaras do not dance much, 
only on-great occasions, when they perform war-dances; 
neither do they sing together, although they are very 
fond of chaunting solos in a sing-song air, inventing 
the words as they go on, and lmving a chorus to break 
in now and then. I have seen ong guitar amongst 
them, but it was I think an Ovampo importation ;"their 
only musical instrument is their bow. They tie a 
piece of reim round the bow-string and the handle, 
and bind them up tight together, then they hold the 
bow horizontally against their teeth, and strike the 
tense bow-string with a small stick. A good performer 
can produce great effect with it; they attend more to 
the rhythm than the notes, and imitate with its music 
the gallop or trotting of different animals to perfection. 
The baboon’s clumsy canter is the chef d'wuvre, 
and when well executed makes everybody roar with 
laughter, 

The natural colour of the Damaras is by no means 
easy to determine, except during the heavy rains which 
wash off the layers of grease and red pigment with 
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which they so plentifully besmear themselves. In dry 
weather the Damara comes out ruddy and glossy, 
like an old well-polished mahogany table; he is then 
reeking with oil, his features are plump and smooth, 
his appearance genial and warm, but a few hours’ 
steady deluge quite alters the man. His skin becomes 
dead-looking and devoid of all lustre—there is not a 
tinge of ruddiness in it; it is not even black, but of a 
p@e slate colour, or like old iron railings that want 
fresh painting, and the Damara, when cleaned, becomes 
a most seedy-looking object, 

Concerning their language I shall say little, as it can 
only interest philologists, and for their bencfit a most 
copious manuserijit grammar and dictionary has already 
been sent by the Rev. Mesérs. Hahn and Rath, to 
Bonn, Its gramnfar is mueh the same as that of the 
Sichusna and Caffre languages; which sve said to be 
kindred to*that of nearly every known negro language 
in Africa. It is highly flexible, so that when a new 
word is once obtained they can express immediately 
and intelligibly every derivative from it. Thus if they 
learnt the word “ bread ” they would have no diffienlty 
in forming the word a “ baker.” The great clumsiness 
of the language is its want ofycomparatives and of 
adjectives. It has one great but not peculiar beauty 
in the prefix which every substantive possesses. These 
prefixes have all a special power which it is not easy 
to define, but which is soon caught up by the learner. 
To take a simple instance, Omu is the prefix that 
signifies manhood: O+/, a ¢hing Naw Aww: 
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an inanimate thing is superadded to the idea of a man, 
and the word expresses an old crone. The prefix of 
the substantive which governs the sentence is con- 
tinued ot hinted at through all the declinable words 
in it, and gives a bond of union to the whole. The 
vocabulary is pretty extensive; it is wonderfully copious 
on the subject of cattle; every imaginable kind of 
colour—as brindled, dappled, piebald—is named. It is 
not strong in the cardinal virtues; the language 
possessing no word at all for gratitude ; but on looking 
hastily over my dictionary I find fifteen that express 
different forms of villainous deceit. 
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May 22nd.—The Ovampo and ourselves were all in 
yeadiness, and we travelled for a couple of hours to a 
place of general ren@%zvous. I was very curious to 
see what our caravans would consist of, as it would 
give an accurate idea of the amount of trade and 
communication that goes on northwards from Damara- 
land. There are four of these ycaravans yearly,.two 
to CRapupa’s werft, and two that travel between those 
Ovampo and Damaras that severally live near the sea. 
Kahikené had told me of these last; and I have since 
heard much fuller particulars about them. 
We had. fifteen ride and pack oxen, cight slaughter ; 
two cows, one” calf, thirty sheep, and three goats. 
Goats gre very useful to fuanich Tnather in nacn nme 
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thing should be torn, or bags have to be made; they 
do not, however, travel quite so well as sheep. 

We encamped as usual at night, letting the oxen 
graze about us, not dreaming of any accident, when a 
Damara, who was going through the trees, luckily 
came upon a lion, who was crouching at one of my 
ride-oxen, almost within springing distance. ‘The lion, 
of course, decamped, as lions always do when they are 
discovered at their wicked practices; and we had the 
satisfaction of hearing him roar huangrily throughout 
the night. The ery of a lion as he walks about, when 
he is baulked of sport, is plaintive, and not unmusical; 
but I never hear them utter it in the gnenageries in 
England. It was quite a new sound to me when I 
first listened to it; and I should never then have 
guessed it htd come from a lion unless I had been 
told so. Another very peculiar cry is that ‘of the 
zebra; ata distance it sounds more like the roo-coo- 
cooing of a dove than anything else. We cut bushes 
and kroaled in the oxen duringthe dark; and as I had 
now only a small drove with me, and plenty of 
Damaras, I came to a resolution to make a kraal every 
night for the oxen, and so relieve myself of all anxiety 
abovt them. I had found it such a luxury both at 
Schmelen’s Hope and Okamabuti, to have kraals td drive 
the cattle safe into at nightfal, for, dismissing from our 
minds all care about them, we could then sleep undis- 
turbed throughout the night. The men of my party 
were, besides myself and Andersson, J ohn Allen, John 
St. Helena, and Timboo. I had five picked Damaras 
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carry the men’s things, and make their huts, and cook 
for them, leaving the men unhampered and disengaged, 
ready to run and drive the oxen, and do anything that 
might be wanted. Damara women have not much to 
complain of: they are valuable helpmates; and divorce 
themselves as often as they like. The consequence is 
that the marital rule depends not upon violence nor 
upon interest, but upon affection. A wife costs a 
Damara nothing, for she “crows” her own pignuts, 
and she is of positive use, because she builds and 
plasters his hut, cooks his victuals, and carries his 
things when he moves from place to place. A Damara 
seldom beats gis \ wife much; if he does, she decamps. 
This deference of husband to wife was a great difficulty 
in the way of discipline ; for I often wanted to punish 
the ladies of my party, and yet I could not make their 
husbands whip them for me, and of course I was far too 
gallant to have it done by yany otherhands. They bored ° 
me to death with their everlasting talking ; but I must 
own that there were“inany good points in their cha- 
racter. ‘I'hey were extremely patient, though not 


“feminine, according to our ideas: they had no strong 


affections either for spouse or children; in fact, the : 
spouse was changed almost weekly, and I saldom , 
kne®, without inquiry, who the pro tempore husband of | 


each lady was at any particular time. One @reat use - 


of women in my party was to, find out any plan or 
secret that the natives I was encamped amongst were 
desirous of hiding. Experience tells us of two facts: 

first, that women delight in communicating everybody | 
else’s secrets to each other; secondly, that husbands” 
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and wives mutually tell one another all they know. 
Hence the married women of my party, whenever I 
staid near a werft, had very soon made out all the 
secrets of the inhabitants, which they retajled directly 
to their husbands, and they to me. It was a system 
of espionage which proved most effectual. A difficulty 
arising from women’s gossipings had occurred at 
Okamabuti, in which Chik behaved very well. My 
man Kambanya told his wife, who told other wives, 
who told their husbands, that the Ovampo intended to 
rob and murder me as soon as I arrived in their 
country. The ‘story, by passing through so many 
hands, had acquired several circumstantial details, 
quite enough to make it worth inquiring into; so I, 
not knowing the origin of the tale, had Chik up in 
judgment before me, and texed him with what I had 
heard. He protested his innocence; and then T said 
that to clear himself he must: investigate the report, 
which he did in a most masterly manner; and traced 
the whole affair down to the unffappy Kambanya, who 
had fabricated the story to dissuade me from going, 
and from taking him to Ovampo-land, so Kambanya 
was whipped, and my friendship with Chik cemented all 
the stronger. « 

May 23rd.—We rode on six hours, to the sécond 
place of rendezvous, Ootui,. and there found all the 
Ovampo at their encampment, and parties of Damaras 
under every bush; and as we travelled on next day, 
T counted in our caravan 86 Damara women, nearly 
half of whom had yelling babies on their backs, and 
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Ovampo of 24; making about 170 souls in all; 206 
head of horned cattle were driven along, independently 
of my own, and were the result of Ovampo barter; and 
of these three-fourths were cows or heifers. 

The 86 women went on various speculations,—some 
to get work in Ovampo-land, some to try and get hus- 
bands, others merely to sell their ostrich-shell corsets. 
Chik thought the caravan a little above the average ; 
therefore, as there are altogether four caravans, we may 
consider’ 800 oxen as the annual export of Damara- 
land to the north; in exchange for which at least half 
of the Damaras are kept supplied with weapons and 
ornaments, the other half deriving theirs from the 
Namaquas and “the missionaries to the south. The 
Dainaras have no communication whatever with any 
other country, a broad Inyd dividing them from the 
natives to the east, and the sandy tract by the sea- 
shore boinding them to the west. 

May 24th—Arrived at Otchikango, the baboon- 
fountain, passing asrery curious circular hole in the 
middle of a chalky patch of ground; it was exactly 
like a bucket, ninety feet across, and thirty feet deep: 
its nume was Orujo: the sides were perpendicular, the 
bottom flat; and in the middlg was a small well, down 
to ewhich a person could easily scramble. All the 
ground about is limestone; and wherever there is a 
bare patch of it, numbers’ of circular holes, like minia- 
ture Orujos, are to be seen: geucrally they are about 
the size.that would just admit a round lucifer-box ; 
some a few sizes larger; several about a foot aerdss; 
and ip these trees are often growing just as they would 
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in a flower-pot: those that are open make dangerou: 
pitfalls. The effect is very curious. Mr. Oswell tells m: 
that by Lake "Ngami he has met with the same things 
May 25th.—For the third time we left Otchikango 
and travelled all day, till four p.x., passing over some 
very rugged ground and dense thorns, such ag nc 
waggon could get across: it was a pass over a low 
chain of hills. The encampments at night were very 
pretty. ‘here were fires in all directions. Every: 
body was in the best of spirits. ‘The Ovanipo sang 
their manly chorusses with charming effect. We hac 
no water, but were to reach a wonderful place 
Otchikoto, on the morrow, at eleven,—-which we did. 
May 26tk.—Withott the least wartiing we came sud: 
denly upon that remarkable tarn, Otchikoto. Itis a deep 
bucket-shaped hole, exactlyelike Orujo, but far larger, 
for it is 400 deet across: deep down below us lay a 
placid sheet of water, which I plumbed, leaning over 
from the cliff above, to the enormous depth of 180 
feet, the same depth within fiv€ or six feet at four 
different points of its circumference, The water 
could be reached by a couple of broken foot-paths, to 
the top of one of which the oxen were driven to drink 
out ofa trough, and a line of men handed up bamboost 
of water from one to another to fill it, There Were 
small fish in the water; it is curious how they got 
there. Iwas told that fish were also to be found in 
the fountain-head of Otjironjuba, but I did not see 
them. ‘There were infinite superstitions about 
Otchikoto, the chief of which was, that no living thing 
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ever, John Allen, Andersson, and myself, dispelled that 
illusion from the savage mind, by stripping and swimming 
all about it, under the astonished gaze not only of the 
whole caravan, but also of quantities of Bushmen who 
lived dbout*the place, and who came to greet. the 
Ovampo, with whom they are on the best of terms. 
Although the Ovampo live on the borders of a 
great river, yet none had ever been seen swimming. It 
appeared that alligators were so numerous in its waters 
that the natives feared to venture in. Chik had 
been extremely friendly up to the present time, but. 
he now began to look with some suspicion upon us ; 
the fact of our having swum abont Otchikoto alarmed 
him—it looked like magic. Again my Damaras were 
always teasing the others by saying that we were 
eleverer than the Ovampo—g fact which these would 
not adinit; but now it was proved beyond doubt, and 
the whole* eighty-six females sang songs about us; 
one matron improvised, and all the others joined in 
a shrill chorus, like “ tvi-tirri-tirri.” ‘The self-esteem 
of the Ovampo had certainly.been wounded. Chik at 
first ridiculed guns. He had seen guns in Benguela, 
but they must have been worthless affairs, and badly 
hagdled, for he laughed at any comparison betyeen 
theme and arrows ; however, by degrees he beeane 
frightened at seeing what they really could do. ‘There 
was a duck swimming about the water, not more than 
sixty yards off, but it looked very much further, ns 
things below one foes | do, and I shot him very 
wneatly with my little riffB: and again, the next day, 
Andersson was shooting some birds on the wing for 
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specimens, and Chik became so frightened that he 
would not pick them up. We had great fun at 
Otchikoto; there was a cave there full of bats and 
owls, which we swam to and explored. The place 
swarmed with doves, and every now and then a white 
hawk swooped in amongst them. The Bushinan 
captain fraterniscd with me, and we interchanged 
smiles and small presents. 

May 27th—We travelled through the everlasting 
thorns and stones for nine hours, and offpacked at 
wells—wretched affairs, that we had to sit up halt 
the night to clean and dig out. 

May 29th—-We came on ox spoors. Old Netjo, 
who is a family man,-was beside himself with joy, and 
kept by my side pointing out all the indications of the 
neighbouring Ovampo. Passing a reedy, boggy foun. 
tain, we came an hour after to Omutchamatunda, 
which then was thronged with the Ovampé and thei 
cattle. We were received very hospitably, and had ¢ 
tree assigned us to camp under. The Ovampo gave 
us butter to grease ourselves with ; but as it was clean 
and as they ‘also brought corn, I preferred eating it 
There was a little game about, and we had some 
shogting, and also a bathe and a battue of ducks and 
partridges. No corn was grown here, neither-were 
there any women; it was simply a cattle-post, and fai 
from the corn country of the Ovamipo. 

May 30th—We passed the grave of the god 
Omakurn ; the Damaras all threw stones on the cain 
that covered it, singing out Tati-kuru! Tati-kuru 
(Father Omakuru). Came to Etosha. a creat salt-nan 
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It is very remarkable in many ways. The borders -are 
defined and wooded ; its surface is flat and effloresced, 
and the mirage excessive over it; it was about nine 
miles in breadth, but the mirage prevented my 
guessing at its length ; it certainly exceeded fifteen 
miles. Chik said it was quite impassable after the 
rainy season; and it must forma rather pretty lake 
at that time. We arrived late in the evening at 
another werft, on the south border of the grand flat, 
Otchihako-wa-Motenya, which appears to extend as a 
grassy treeless estuary between wooded banks the 
whole way hence to near the sea. The Ovampo here 
could not believe that I was able to express sounds by 
writing on paper,so I jotted dowitthe names of a number 
of people, one after the other, and then read them out. 
T may as well give a few of them, as a guide to the 
rhythm of the language: Kangira, Entongo, Kpinga, 
Angérd, "Andahé, Akoosi. I planned a shooting 
match ; there were a great many naturalised Bushmen 
on the spot, and as @ll the Ovampo carry bows, I had 
a large archery mecting. I put up a sheep-skin 
(which gives a target of about three feet by two), and 
placed the men eighty paces from it. The prize was 
tobacco; there were twenty qcompetitors, andy each 
shet six arrows, so that 120 shots were made; but out 
of these 120 only one hit the target fairly, and another 
brushed it. At very near distances, as from five to 
ten yards, the men shot pertectly. I have frequently 
given prizes to’ Damaras, Bushmen, and Ovampo, to 
shoot for, but I have only seen wretched archery 
practice, far worse than that of our societies in 
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England. I suppose I have been unfortunate; but 
though I have taken some trouble to see good practice, 
not only with bows and arrows, but also with rifles, 
I have never witnessed performances that. approached 
to the accuracy which shooters often profess to attain, 
although I certainly have seen lucky shots made, and 
indeed have made them myself. Andersson made a 
beautiful one at an ostrich in Damara-land. The bird 
was standing 280 yards from him, in a thick but 
rather low cover, which concealed its body, while its 
neck stood high, in bold relief. Andersson stalked 
up to within that distance, but as the creature was 
alarmed, and the ground immediately in front was 
exposed, he could nét get nearer.* He aimed, of 
course, high up the neck, intending to hit the body, but 
the elevation was a little too great, yet the aim proved 
so perfect, that he shot him dead through the neck. 
Katondoka was sent on to tell Nangoro the news of 
the approach of the caravan, and to carry a message 
from me to him; ahd now came~our hardest stage of 
all. It was nineteen hours’ actual travel, and told 
cruelly on the oxen; for they were weak, and had been 
badly off for grass on the road. We crossed the flat in 
four bours, keeping close by its easternmost margin ; 
to the west it widened out, and stretched to the*far 
horizon. Four hours from the north border of the 
flat we passed a magnificent tree. It was the parent of 
all the Damaras. The caravan stopped awhile, and 
the savages danced round and round it in great delight. 
We slept without water. In the morning we had 
some delays with the oxen, but travelled from. early 
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day-break, passing an empty well at eleven, and 

. another a little later, We pushed through thick 
thorns the whole time, and had begun to disbelieve in 
Ondonga, when quite of a sudden the bushes ceased : 
we émergéd out of them, and” the charming corn- 
country of the Ovampo lay yellow and broad as a seq 
before us. Fine dense timber-trees, and innumerable 
palms of all sizes, were scattered over it; part was 
bare for pasturage, part was thickly covered with high 
corn stubble; palisadings, each of which enclosed a 
homestead, were scattered everywhere over the country. 
The general appearance was that of anost abundant 
fertility. It was a land of Goshen to us; and even 
my phlegmatic waggou-driver burst out into excla- 
mations of delight. Old Netjo’s house was the nearest, 
and he therefore claimed the right. of entertaining me 
the first, and to it we went. He had two or three wives, 
and a mést wonderfully large family, to every member 
of which he presented us. hen he took Andersson 
and myself over the establishment, and showed us his 
neat granaries and thrashing-floors, and his cocks and 
hens: the pigs, he regretted, had been sent out of the 
way; and lastly, Mrs. Netjo, No. 1, produced a dish of 
hot dough and a basin of sour milk, on which we set 
toevork, burning our fingers as we pulled off large bits, 
which we dipped into the milk and swallowed. Then 
we went on to Chik’s house, who encamped us under a 
magnificent tree, and_ took our cattle under his charge. 
He told me that we were still a long day's journey 
from Nanguro, and that the whole of our way there 
would lie through a corn country like this. 
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’ The harvest was now over ; but the high stubble 
was still standing, and in it the oxen were allowed to, 
feed. There was at this time hardly any other pas- 
turage for them. The Ovampo have two kinds of corn; 
one is the Egyptian doura (or exactly like it), a sort of 
hominy; and the other is a corn that was new to me, 
but kindred, as I am told, to the Indian “ badjera:” 
its head is cylindrical, and full of small gray seeds, 
which, though not larger than those of millet, are 
so numerous that each head contains a vast deal of 
nutriment. Both kinds of corn grow to much the 
same height, about eight feet; and in harvesting the 
reapers bend down the stalks and only cut off the 
heads. As we journeyed on the nextelay our surprise 
at the agricultural opulence of the country was in no 
way decreased. Chick told us a great deal about the 
tenure of the farms, and the way they dig them. Each 
farmer has to pay a certain proportion of thé tobacco 
that he grows to Nangoro (tobacco is the chief circu- 
lating medium in Ovampo-land) ; Sut the corn can be 
planted without any drawback upon it. The fields are 
hoed over before each sowing season, and the corn 
planted. ‘I'he manure from the cattle kraal is spread 
over the ground. They plant beans and peas, but 
adopt no systematic rotation of crops. The pakns 
that grew here were of the same sort as those that 
I saw near Omanbonde; but the fruit of these was 
excellent, exactly like those of the Egyptian doym, 
while that of the others was bitter. ‘lhe other trees 
that I observed were fruit trees: they were’ sparingly 
scattered over the country ; but nearly all that I saw 
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were of magnificent size, as large as those in any 
English park; their foliage was so dense and green 
that a real shade from the sun could be obtained, 
which never is the case in Damara-land, as the 
straggling stunted thorn, with it8 few'shrivelled leaves, 
offers little more of a screen to, its rays than an English 
tree in winter time. The fruits are of two kinds, one, 
which I never saw myself as it was not the season for 
it, was a kind of cherry, according to Timboo's autho- 
rity, who recognised at once all the produce of his own 
country (Masapa, by Moviza) here in Ovampo-land. 
The other is a very acid fruit, not unlike an apple in 
shape, colour, smell, and size, but with a stone in it, 
- No other tree stands in the corn country of the Ovampo, 
or at least gives any feature to the landscape. 
Ondonga, for that is the name of the land, is most 
uniform in its appearance; and I should think no 
strange? could recollect his way for any distance in it. 
I don’t know what we should have done here, if I had 
brought my waggows. We could never have taken them 
across the Ovampo fields, trespassing everywhere. The 
roads that the natives and we travelled were only path- 
ways through the stubble; and we were particularly 
requested to keep to them. There was hardly any grass 
whatever, it was perfectly caten up; and the Ovampo 
oxen had been sent away to distant cattle-posts on 
every sjde to get food. They were now being driven 
back in small herds to eat off the stubble upon the 
farms of their owners. By each homestead were five 
or six cows and a quantity of goats, very small, but 
vieldine a creat deal of milk Tn ojve water aven tn 
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these was a great difficulty, for the wells have to be 
dug twenty or thirty fect deep through the sandy soil 
before water is reached ; and then it oozes out 8g slowly 
that only a very limited supply can be obtained. There 
had been great trouble in getting even my smal) drove 
of cattle watered; but Chik said that there wore some 
vleys still left, which were Nangoro's property; but to 
which he would probably allow iny oxen to be driven. 
The Ovampo make a great fuss about water; if I wanted 
any to drink I had to buy it with beads. I was greatly. 
pleased with the mutual goodwill and cordiality that 
evidently existed among the Ovampo ; they were all 
plump and well-fed; even the blind old people, who are 
such wretched objects in Damara-landy were here well 
tended and fut. They looked shy at me; but Chik 
had been impressing upon me during the whole of our 
journey that his countrymen would all keep away until 
Nangoro had seen and approved of me, then thcy would 
come from all sides, and be as civil as possible. Chik 
introduced me to some of his mosteparticular friends, 
who were very hospitable indeed, stopping us on the 
road, and giving us beer and biscuits, and such-like 
luxuries. ‘he beer is not to be despised, although it 
is very thin and swect; it is made from crushed corn 
and water, and takes two or three days before it és 
quite ready. I should think that a person must drink 
iinmense quantities before he could become intoxicated 
with it, but two or three tumblers full make one sleepy. 

We travelled short stages, slecping one night at the 
housé of one of Chik’s friends who kraaled our oxen 
in. Iwas much afraid of their straying in the night, 
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as if they did so they might cause all sorts of damage. 
T felt ill at ease in Ovampo land, because I was no 
longer my own master. Everybody was perfeetly 
chil, but I could not goas I liked, nor where I liked; 
in factNL felt asa savage would feel in England. My 
red coat wExthe delight of all tHe little boys and girls, 
plump merry litt things, wh after me shouting and 
singing as happy as could be. The Ovampo took much 
interest in seeing the oxen packed and ridden; they had 
never seen them used in that way before, and carefully 
examined the saddle-bags, and the way they were put on. 

To gain some idea of the amount of the Ovampo 
population I counted the number of homesteads that I 
passed, and fount that I Saw, off an average, thirty in 
egch hour's ride, about three dailos, From the undu- 
lating nature of the countey, and from the number of 
palms, I considered that I could only sce a mile and a 
half on either side of me, and therefore those thirty 
farms would takea.up a square of three miles in the 
side, or nine Square “hiles; that is, in round numbers, 
three farms would oecupy a square mile ; ‘allowing from 
thirty to forty souls in each farm, it gives a popula- 
tion of a hundred persons to a square mile. There 
is no town whatever in Ondogga, for the population 
is chtirely rural. 

Travelling on we passed a few Damaras who had 
lately arrived from Omaruru to make amends to 
Naugoro for some thefts Which the natives on that 
side of the country had been committing against the 
Ovampo. A little further we met four Ovapangari who’ 
had gome south from the great river; they were 
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frightened and suspicious, and Chik would not interpret 
for me to them. 

At last a particularly fine clump of trees came in 
sight, and there Chik said we were ordered to sy, 
Nangoro’s palisading’. being only a quarter 
further. Here we o%packed, and mage“a kind of 
encampment. I pitched my tent, an 
a sereen as we were able with the saddle-bags, and a 
few palm branches, but we had hardly any firewood, 
grass, or water. After a great deal of trouble I made 
Chik obtain for us the use of some wells close by, but 
we had to wait half the day till they were disengaged. 
Then I could find no place to send my oxen to feed. 
No kind offer was ufade of a stubbie field, and Chik 
would not bestir himself much. He was always saying, 
“You must wait; Nangore will come down and see 
you to-morrow, and then he will arrange everything ;” 
but in the meantime my oxen were starving. The 
Ovampo kept away from us, and Chik was almost the 
only person that we were alloWed to communicate 
with. We all felt uncomfortable, I never for a moment 
expected any attack from the Ovampo, but I had 
considerable misgivings that they purposely intended 
to keep my oxen in low condition that I might be 
less independent. - 

Ondonga is a very difficult place to get away from. 
Indeed if anything had occurred to make it advisable 
for me to force a quick ytreat I hardly know how I 
should have done it. It would have been very 
questionable if we could have found our way back by 
Netjo’s house; for, as I mentioned before. the country 
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is remarkably uniform, intersected with paths, and 
quite destitute of natural features to guide us. It is also 

_slightly undulating, enough so to limit the view to a 
mite. or two, ahead. There was vley water, if we did 
not misS-it, near to Netjo’s; and taence there remained 
a journey oi twenty-one hours, /wo hours in Ondonga, 
and nineteen ithe thorns s4+ flats, without. water ; 
and as part of this lay over a bleak country the stage 
was too severe a one for any weak ox toendure. I 
found that some Ovampos had been tampering with my 
Damara cattle-watchers ; one, a man whom I had taken 
from Chapupa’s werft, became impudent, and instead 
of driving my cattle to grass, kept them on a bare 
place for half the"day ; so I tool active measures upon 
his back and shoulders, to an extent that astonished 
the Ovampo and reformed the man. 

June bth—Nangoro did not come, but sent us a 
little corm as a present, and requested us to fire off our 
guns, as he wished to hear what kind of noise they 
made. We had tet of ammunition, and therefore 
amused ourselves with some rifle practice, which 
several Ovampo watched from a short distanee with 
great interest. 

June 7th.—The oxen looked dreadfully thin. I began 
to fear that they would die, and then we should have 
to abandon our luggage and get back on foot—an 
exertion which I had little fancy for. However about 
midday Chik came in great excitement to tell me that 
Nangoro-was on his way to me, so I smartened things 
and made ready for him.: There was a body of men 
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amazingly fat old fellow laboured along; he was very 
short of breath, and had hardly anything on his 
person. This was the king himself. He waddled up 
looking very severe, and stood in the middle of tis 
men staring at us, and leaning on a thin stick very 
neatly shaped, that he seemed to carry-abont as a 
sceptre. I hardly krax vw to dp“or what to say, 
for he took no notice oe low that IT made to 
him, so I sat down and continued writing my journal 
till the royal mind was satisfied. After five or six 
minutes Nangoro walked up, gave a gruut of appro- 
bation, and poked his sceptre into my ribs in a friendly 
sort of manner, and then sat down. He could, I believe. 
understand Damara well enough, but he persisted in 
making Chik interpret for me into Ovampo. Nangoro 
had quite a miniature coxrt about him; three par- 
ticularly insinuating and well-dressed Ovampo were 
his attendants in waiting; they were always at his 


elbow and laughed immoderately whenever he said 
anything funny, and looked grave and respectful 
whenever he fittered anything wise, all in the easiest 
and most natural manner. I gave Nangoro the things 
that I had brought as a present for him, regretting 
excessively that I could, spare him nothing better. In 
fact all my gilt finery Was but little cared for by the 

people. It would look as outré for an Ovampo to wear 
any peculiar ornament as it would for an Englishman 
to do so. The sway of fashion is quite as streng 
among the negroes as among the whites;.and my 
position was that of a traveller in Europe, who had 
nothing to pay his hotel bill with but a box full of 
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cowries and Damara sandals. I would have given 
anything for ten pounds’ worth of the right sort of 
beads; half of that value would have made a really 
good present to Nangoro, and franked me into the good 
graces of all his people. As it was he was rather 
sulky, for it is considered a kind of insult to an African 
‘ chief to visit him, and make use of his country without 
commencing acquaintance by sending a tribute. He 
insisted upon my giving him a cow which I, or rather 
John Allen, had with me, besides the ox I had 
presented him with; and as there was no help for it, 
the cow went. We then had a short conversation; he 
looked at our guns and made us shoot with them, 
chatted a little, and then left us, saying that we were 
free to buy and sell with his people as much as we 
liked. Immediately crowdg of the Ovampo, who had 
been ‘gathering during the interview, poured down 
upon us, laughing and talking, but taking the greatest 
care not to isa as things, or to annoy us in any 
way. ‘They were @™erry set, and all of them dressed, 
or rather ornamented, very tidily. They wore a great 
quantity of beads and rings, but scarcely anything else 
except a kind of cartouche box, in which they kept a 
tuft of hair for painting and powdering themselves. 
The ladies were buxom lasses, having all the appear- 
ance of being good drudges. Their hair was worn 
short in front, but spread out behind into a broad 
fan, They were decidedly nice-looking; their faces 
were open and merry, but they had rather coarse 
features, and shone all .over with butter and “red 
pigment, They seemed to be of amazingly affectionate 
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dispositions, for they always stood in groups with 
their arms round each other's necks like Canova's 
graces. They hummed sentimental airs all day long, 
swaying themselves about to the tune, and completely 
ruined the peace of mind of my too susceptible 
attendants. I began to buy corn and beans from 
them; the women breyght small baskets fall, often 
only a handful each, and were paid in beads. I had. 
brought a*bar of iron, half an inch thick, and four 
feet long, that procured me 100 pounds of corn at 


~ once. Timboo was the most successful bargainer; he 


sat in the middle among the beads, and twenty or 
thirty corn-selling damsels crowded about him: He 
was in his glory, cheffing and chattering in a most 
original patois all the day Jong, for he had picked 
up a few Ovampo words,-and many of the Ovampo 
knew a little of Damara. 

Every night Nangoro gives a ball, to which the élite 
of Ovampo-land have a free enyrée. He kindly 
sent me an ‘invitation by Tipp60, that one of. his 
three courtiers under whose protection we had been 
especially placed. As soon as night sets in, the 
guests throng together from all sides, and as the 
country is full of palms, one member of each party 
generally picks up a dried, broken-off branch, and 
lights it as a torch. It gives a brilliant flame, and the 
effect. of the many lights on every side is particularly 
pretty. I went, about eight o’clock, down the sanded 
walk, between quickset hedgerows, that leads to 
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already filled with people who talked and flirted just 
as though they were in an English ball-room. 

There was a man with a feeble guitar, or banjo, 
in one corner, and a powerful performer on the tom- 
tom in front of him. ‘The first dance was remarkable 
as a display of dexterity, though I hardly think of 
elegance; it was undertaken by twelve or fourteen 
gentlemen, all the othérs looking on. The dancers 
were ranked in double files, and dos-a-dos ; they then 
“ passced” from side to side with a tripping operatic 
step, but a wary and cautious eye. Every’ now and\" 
then one of the performers spun suddenly round, - , 
and gave a most terrific kick right at the seat of! 
honour of the gertleman whom he then found in front 
of him. This was the dance; there was a great deal 
of dexterity shown both in delivering and avoiding the 
kick ‘which, when successfully planted, hit with the 
force of @ donkey’s hoof. I observed that the three 
courtiers danced yery well and very successfully, indeed 
I would not have Tsund myself dos-d-dos with Tippoo 
for any consideration. The ladies applauded the 
dance most vociferously. After this came a prome- 
nade; we were all jammed together into a compact 
mass, and then stepped rourid and round the cout 
tothe sound of the tom-tom, dapping the ground with 
our feet in regular time. Dance number three was 
for the Bushmen, a large kraal of whom lay close by 
Nangoro’s palisading ; they are his body-guard. This 
dance was entirely mimicry, either of animal steps or 
anything else they liked, and then a grand promehade 
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Nangoro's wives there. I suppose that the others, 
being old, did not dance. They wear a copper armlet 
as a sign of distinction. - 

I Had a difficulty with Nangoro, from not having 
complied with one of the principal Ovampo customs, 
on first entering the country. I did not like it, though 
if Thad had a proper idea of its importance, I should, 
T suppose, have submitted with the best grace I could. 
The Ovampo are, as all blacks and most whites, very 
superstitious ; a particular fear seems to possess them 
of a stranger charming away the life of a person he 
may happen to eat with. Why dinner time should 
be the season when the charm has most power 1 do not 
know; but such is considered to be the case. Accord- 
ingly, counter-charms are uscd; sometimes one is in 
fashion, sometimes another; now, Nangoro, when a 
young man, being a person of considerable imagination, 
framed a counter-charm for his own particular use, and 
this being of course taken up by the court, is at present 
the fashion of the whole of Ovamp“land, and it was to 
this counter-charm that I personally objected. The 
stranger sits down, closes his eyes, and raises his face to 
heaven ; then the Ovampo initiator takes some water 
into his mouth, gargles it well, and, standing over his 
victim, delivers it full in‘his face. This ceremony having 
once been performed, all goes on smoothly, though I 
am inclined to think that, like vaccination, it requires 
to be repeated at intervals, as its effect dies away. Qld 
Netjo yielded to my objections the day I dined in his 
house, as Chik had done when I first met him, and 
compromised the matter by rubbing butter between 
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my eyes instead. But Nangoro’s mind was not so 
easily satisfied ; he was harassed with suspicions; and 
though he invited me to drink beer at his palace, yet 
he contrived to be out of the way when the beer was 
brought in, and made the three courtiers sit down 
with me instead. re 

The plan of all the Ovampo houses is intricate, but 
Nangoro’s was « perfect labyrinth, and I could never 
find my way about it. Conceive walls of palisading 
eight or nine feet high, the poles of which are squared, 
smoothed, and driven in so close together, that it is 
only here and there that an arrow could be shot out 
between them. With these an irregularly circular 
place of about one Rundred yards across is walled, one 
entrance being left, and to that entrance a broad 
double pathway leads, which is marked and divided 
by slight hedges. Within the outer circle other walls 
of palisading are placed in various ways; on one side 
a passage leads to, the cattle kraal, in another place 
there is one leading~to the dancing-court; passages 
lead to Nangoro’s rooms, to the granaries, to the 
threshing floors, to the women’s apartments, and to 
those of the attendants and of the three courtiers. I 
tried to sketch out the plan several mee but my 
head*would never take it in. 

Nangoro came to my encampment one morning for 
a chat, and to see the guns fired; we talked about the 
countries to the north, and of the great river, which was 
four long or five easy days’ journey ahead, but towards 


visiting which I could obtain no offer of assistance 
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who went there never crossed it, but that his people 
went to them and were ferried across by the’ 
Ovapangari. I had become quite familiar with this 
river by hearsay, as nearly every Ovampo had been 
there, and many Damaras also.. There were some 
runaway slaves from Benguela who knew all the 
places marked in the. ustal maps, as Caconda, Bihe, 
Quinbumba, and so forth, and spoke of the houses of 
many stories with great wonder. The river runs from 
east to west, and with a very rapid current, so much 
so that boats never went up it, but only ferried from 
side to side; the breadth of the river was so great, 
that though a man’s shouting could be heard perfectly 
across it, yet his wofds could not.7 They said it was 
very deep, and full of alligators. It ran down to near 
the sea, and there it ended in a large pool, percolating, 
of course, like very many other large African rivers, 
through the sands. In this pool were great numbers 
of hippopotami, and the sand betyeen it and the sea 
was so soft and treacherous that people could not 
walk over it. The names of the people who lived 
along it I have put down on the map at.the places they 
were described to inhabit. ‘lhe Damaras call them 
all-“ Ovampo.” The traders who go down to this 
river to barter have occasionally horses (their ¢poor, 
neigh, and gallop, all being mimicked to me). ‘They 
bring brandy, beads, and assegais, to exchange for 
ivory and cattle. These traders must be very nearly . 
black, because not only the colour of our skin but the 
straightness of our hair-was a constant marvel to the 
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and I victimised John Allen, who had to strip very 
frequently to satisfy the inquisitiveness of our hosts. 
Nangoro positively refused to believe in the existence 
of any country which was inhabited by whites alone. 
He seemed to consider them as rare migratory animals 
of unaccountable manners but considerable intelli- 
gence, who were found here and there, but who existed 
in no. place as lords of the land. 

‘In all the inquiries that I made I had much trouble 
in worming out my information, for Nangoro was not 
at all communicative; and Chik, from some cause or 
other, became daily more distant and reserved. The 
subject of the oxen was always a sore one. Nangoro 
would not give me"the use of his‘stubble-fields, or the 
right of watering my oxen at the wells before his own 
had drunk ; the Consequence was that they remained 
hanging about till noon, and then were driven off two 
or three miles to a piece of ground as barren as 
Greenwich Park ig summer-time. They came home 
every evening thinner than they were the day before, 
and were now in a wretched state: the poor things 
were becoming very weak indeed, and we were per- 
petually talking over the chances of their breaking 
down on the return journey. It was exactly eighty 
hours actual travelling from Okamabuti, or allowing 
two miles and three quarters an hour, two hundred 
and twenty miles; of this, nearly sixty miles, partly 
choked with thorns, partly as bleak as Salisbury 
Plain, had to be travelled without water, This,. of 
course, would be nothing to animals in Sood condition | 
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matter to me in Africa. I had been given to under- 
stand from the first that I must neither go back nor 
go on without Nangoro’s express permission; so that 
we were always under some anxiety. Of course I did 
all I could to please him; but still, either from want 
of consideration on his part or intentionally, things 
did not go on smoothly, Once when he was in a good 
humour I produced my theatrical crown, which I had not 
shown him before, and gave him a long discourse upon 
it. I told him that the great captains of our country 
usually wore a head-dress of that description, and that 
I therefore begged he would do me the favour of 
wearing it, as a memento of my visit to him. It had 
a contrivance behind for alterink its size, and I 
stretched it to its full extent, for Nangoro’s head was 
like a bullock’s, and thew put it on him with great 
solemnity, patting it down to make it sit tight. I must 
say that he looked every inch a king, “The three 
courtiers were in ecstasy, and Nangoro himself gave 
every sign of self-satisfaction wheft I held up a looking. 
glass before him to show the effect; and afterwards 
carefully sketched him. Nangoro, in the first instance, 
had views with reference to me to which I confess I 
showed but little inclination; it is really a great 
drawback to African explorings that a traveller cafinot 
become on friendly terms with a chief without being 
requested and teased to receive a spare wife or a 
daughter in marriage, and umbrage taken if he does 
not consent. Itis, I know, very ungallant to betray 
tender secrets, and I would-not do so on any account, 
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book ; but I cannot help hinting at the subject, as it 
not only illustrates a phase of African life, but also 
indicates a direction in which any adventurous fortune- 
hunter may successfully push his addresses. For the 
benefit of those gentlemen I must explain how matters 
stand. Nangoro is king by virtue of his deceased first 
wife; by her he has no children. Chipanganjara married 
that’ lady's sister, who also is dead, leaving one 
daughter as heiress to the kingdom; and this daughter 
is Chipanga. She, greasy negress as she was, never 
forgave me the, “ sprete injuria forme.” 

I observed that some wild ducks and geese flew over 
our encampment every morning and evening, and 
begged Tippoo thet I might be allowed to go to the 
water where they drank. We walked a couple of 
hours due east, and came to,a long succession of vleys, 
where droves of Nangoro’s cattle were watered. There 
was no grass near, or else I should have insisted on 
encamping there. . Beyond the vleys the thorns began 
again. Elephants come down at times in great num- 
bers, and do much mischief to the corn.’ I fancy that 
game is very abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
great river, although there must be a great deal of 
cultivated ground adjacent to it. The course of, the 
river is very long, and its stream is undoubtedly swift, 
because although a considerable slope might be 
allowed for from Nangoro’s werft northwards to its 
bed, still the height of the bed at that place above the 
sea can hardly be less than 3000 feet. To the west- 
wards of north the river is formed by the confluence of 
three thers; and in that country the Ovabundja live : 
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it is marshy and flooded, and the people live in houses 
built on poles. 

It is very remarkable that between Chapupa’s werft 
(where the waggons were left) and Nangoro’s, a 
distance of 220 miles, we had not crossed a single 
river-bed, ‘here was the mark of one little rivulet 
about four feet wide, near Otchikoto, and that was, 
literally all. “I could obtain no answer from Nangoro 
as to whether or not I might proceed. Chik, who was 
our only medium of communication, put off everything 
with a “to-morrow.” We were so tensed with his 
procrastination, that we christened him “ Mahuka,” 
which was his favourite word. I went to Nangoro’s to 
see his wives at work, threshing corn. They make 
meal by pounding the grain in a stone mortar; every- 
thing was scrupulously clean and tidy, The granaries 
are in shape and manufacture exactly like our common 
bee-hives, though considerably larger, about four feet 
in diameter; thesc are placed with the point downwards, 
each in a rough frame-work on three legs, which raises 
it a foot from off the ground; into the bee-hive the 
grain is put, and the whole is thatched and plastered 
over: in Nangoro’s granary rows and rows of these 
were standing. 

T have no fancy for their houses; they are” so 
absurdly small, They are circular, five and a half feet 
across, and three feet high, with a conical thatched roof 
above all; the door is two feet high, and one and a 
half broad. Nangoro sleeps in the open air under a 
shed, as he is too fat to creep into one of these houses. 
Each hut is occupied by an entire family : a husband, 
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a wife, and a few small children ; and when the door is 
closed by the mat, and a cozy fire made in the middle 
of the hut, they must find the atmosphere particularly 
genial and sweet. Their utensils are remarkably neat; 
they have wooden cups, beer ladles, spoons, and so 
forth. I regretted much that I had not enough things 
of exchange to buy some of these which toak my 
fancy. Their dagger-knives were creditably made, and 
very pretty. The knife was set into a wooden handle, 
and fitted into a wooden sheath; but both handle and 
sheath were in part covered with copper plating, and in 
part wound round with copper wire beaten square. 
There is plenty of copper in this country. The 
‘Bushmen broughé us quantities, of ore at Otchikoto. 

Tippoo took me to see a blacksmith ; but his bellows 
were scarcely larger than an aceordian, and were 
worked in a similar manner. He was not a successful 
artificer.* I had oceasion to make inquiries for a pro- 
fessional gentleman, a dentist, as one of my teeth had 
ached so horribly that I could hardly endure it. He 
was employed at a distance; but I subsequently wit- 
nessed, though I did not myself undergo the exercise 
of his skill. He brought a piece of the back sinew of 
a sheep, which forms a kind of catgut, aud tied this 
reund the unhappy tooth; thespare end of the “catgut 
was wound round a stout piece of stick, and this he 
rolled up tight to the tooth, and then prised with all 
his force against the jaw till something gave way. I 
saw the wretched patient sitting for the rest of the day 
with his head between his knees, and his hands against 
his temples. 
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The practice of surgery is rather rude among the 
Ovampo. Timboo had run a thorn very deeply into 
his hand ; it did not remain in, but the prick caused a 
painful abscess, which pointed and partly broke. He 
applied to the Ovampo doctor, whose méasures were 
simple: he squatted down, resting Timboo’s hand upon 
his knee, and then grasped a tough stick with both 
hands, with which he energetically kneaded down the 
swelling. Timboo endured the operation without a 
ery ; but a black can bear anything. 

There are no diseases in these parts except slight 
fever, frequent ophthalmia, and stomach complaints. I 
kept a bottle full of eye-water for the sufferers from 
ophthalmia, and stuck a feather into-the bottom of its 
cork, with which I could paint the eyes of a whole row 
of patients one after the other, 
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We are ordered to return.—Hesitation.—The Slave dealings here.—Puture 
of Ovampo-land.—-A Field for Missionaries.—Best way of getting 
there.—Slavery and Servitude.—Giving men away.—Arrange my 
packs,-—Start Homeward,—Leave Ondonga.—The Oxen suffer severely. 
—Rench Okamabuti.—The Waggons ave safe.—Start for Omaramba. 
—Okavara,—-Elephanis visit us.—Ice every night.—Pass Omagunde. 
—Reach Barmen, = 


On one occasion Nangoro told me that he would 
send Chik back with me to py country. I promised to 
take lim as far as that of the Hottentots, where he eould 
see some of my countrymen ; but that my country was so 
far off, that if hewent to it, he would never find his 
way back again ; besides, it was cold, and he would die 
there ; so it was agreed that Chik should: go back with 
me to Barmen. I was very glad of this arrangement, 28 
T wanted to obtain fuller information from him than I 
possessed. I wished to make a small vocabulary of 
theelanguage of the Ovampo, an@ learn something more 
than I could observe of their manners and customs ; 
but here in Ovampo-land Chik would scarcely answer 
a single question. He constantly replied, “ You must 

-not ask these things; Nangoro will think that you 
want to take away his life.” , And he became quite sulky 


if he yas pressed. Indeed, I have no conception to 
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this day whether or no the Ovampo have any religion, 
for,Chik was frightened and angry if the subject of 
death was alluded to. 

My articles of exchange were now reduced to a few 
handfuls of beads; and I could not stay ionger in the 
country. A man can no more travel without things of 
exchange here than he can without money in England. 
I therefore insisted upon being allowed to leave 
Ondonga, where my cattle were dying by inches, and 
where I was eating up my food, and could afford to 
stay no longer; and I begged hard for a guide to take 
me on to the river, or to some place where I should find 
pasturage and game. 

June 13th.—Nanggro sent me xord “that day I 
might buy and sell; that the next day I must come 
and take leave of him; and the day after that i must 
go bgck to Damara-land.” 

Now came the question what was to be Gone. ‘The 
river was four long days ahead. It was a goal to reach, 
and in itself probably well worth visiting. Its com- 
mercial importance might be great, as it appears to 
offer a high road into the very centre of Africa, through 
countries which, if as healthy as Ovampo or Damara- 
land, leave nothing to be desired on that score. It was 
precisely the most interesting point of my whole journey. 
Ought then a visit to it to be abandoned because 
Nangoro would not let us go? Or ought we to push 
on for it at all hazards? On the other hand, the river 
was well known to, and frequented by traders from 
Befiguela; there would therefore be no difficulty in 
fully exploring it from that Side ; and probably infinitely 
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more could be learnt by inquirieg properly made at 
Mossamedes than anything that I could report from 
having seen it with my own eyes during so cursory a 
visit as I proposed. Now, as to the risk I should run 
by temporiging with Nangoro until I had obtained per- 
mission to go there. My oxen would entirely knock 
up, and probably die; and then what could I do? 
Even if I walked back’ to the waggons, leaving things 
of the greatest value to me in Ovampo-land, the want 
of ride-oxen would be felt most seriously throughout 
the return journey. They were everything to me. It 
was on them that I explored the roads, followed 
tracks, and made the most successful expeditions. If 
Omagundé, throsgh whose pasture grounds I must 
return, was to attack us, as I thought he most probably 
would, it must be by the rigle-oxen alone that we should 
have’a chance of escaping. I could not spare them 
nor risk* losing them. It would be impossible to 
replace them before many months, as it is not one ox 
out of forty that will make a ride-ox, for only those are 
fit to break in that show far less gregariousness of 
disposition than oxen ordinarily do. The beasts that 
walk first, and lead the herd, are the only oxen that 
can be ridden with any comfort or success; the others 
jib and crowd together, and fight with their horns, when 
you try to urge them on, and the whole caravan comes 
to a stand-still. It takes half a year to break in an ox 
tqanything like travelling purposes; he has not only 
to learn to be quiet, but also to bear a weight ‘on his 
shoulders. Now, with great trouble I had collected 
together fifteen efficient ride and pack oxen: they were 
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the stay of my party in cases of difficulty or danger, and 
I would not for any but the weightiest considerations 
run the risk of losing them. With no better supply 
of water and pasturage than they were now allowed, 
I felt sure that though they might reach the river, and 
even return to Nangoro’s, yet that they would never 
see Damara-land again. I also feared that the 
Portuguese traders might play me some tricks, as 
these half-castes are by no means scrupulous, even 
less so than traders are elsewhere; and I could not 
help thinking of the way in which our own country- 
men had behaved to the late Mr. Ruxton, when he 
landed at Walfisch Bay, with a view to explore the 
interior. I confess that greatly anrmyed as I was at 
being unable to visit the river, I could not help feeling 
that Nangoro’s refusal to let me proceed was all for 
the best, and I accommodated myself to his orders, 
and put myself in readiness to start on my return. 

I made many inquiries as to whether there were any 
slave-dealings between the Ovampo and the Portuguese; 
but I was always answered in the negative. I after- 
wards heard at St. Helena that slaves were not 
exported from the south of Benguela, because they 
never thrived when taken away, but became home-sick 
and died, This is exattly what I should conceive ‘of * 
the Ovampo; they evidently have strong local and 
personal attachments ; they are also very national, and 
proud of their country. e 

I should feel but little compassion if I saw all the 


Damiaras under the hand of a slave-owner, for they 
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and might be made much Jess mischievous; but it 
would be a crying shame to enslave the Ovampo. To 
me, as a stranger, they did not behave with full 
cordiality ; and it was natural enough that they should 
not; but ‘among themselves the case was quite 
different. They are a kind-hearted, cheerful people, 
and very domestic. I saw no pauperism in the 
country ; everybody seémed well to do; and the few 
very old people that I saw were treated with particular 
respect and care. If Africa is to be civilised, I have 
no doubt that Ovampo-land will be an important point 
in the civilisation of its southern parts. It is 
extremely healthy, and most favourably situated for 
extending its influence. From, the seu-coast it must 
be accessible ; and inquiries really should be made at 
Mossamedes about the river which bounds it. A ship 
cruising along the sea-shore there can see nothing at 
all, for thf coast is a low sandy desert, which extends 
quite out of ken. of people afloat: it is behind this 
strip of desert that the habitable country begins, and 
probably through the sand of it that the river perco- 
lates. It is very much to be wished that some explorer 
would make an attempt from Little Fish Bay, or there- 
abouts. It would be a far easier undertaking thay that 
which I have gone through, be€ause the starting-point 
is an inhabited place, where every necessary can be 
bought with money. Full information could be 
okjained there on all the articles of exchange, and 
horses could bé procured. Black men, who speak 
Portuguese, can readily, Iam assured, be found : and 
there is so large an export of skins and ivory (acoording 
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to Portuguese authorities) from Benguela, that there 
must be excellent shooting somewhere in the country, 
', I will guarantee the healthiness of the lands to the 
south of the river ; and the Portuguese declare the same 
of those to the north.* I also earnestly recommend this 
land to the notice of all who are interested in mis- 
sionary enterprise. ‘I'he Ovampo have infinitely more 
claims on a white man’s sympathy than savages like 
the Damaras, for they have a high notion of morality 
in many points, and seem to be a very inquiring race. 
It would be an easy country to secure a footing in, as 
the king's good-will has alone to be gained, and not 
that of numbers of independent captains, who never 
settle by the missionaries, but cofie suddenly with 


* Translation from Jos’ Joaquim Lopez de Lima’s work on the 
Portuguese Sottlements in WesternAfrica, 1846. (Page 196.) _ 

“To the southward of the river Longa is the fertile province of 
Benguela, where, instead of sandy plains, rich meadowae watered by 
mountain-atreams display themselves before the eye, covered with 
cattle and sheep, the principal riches of its pastaral inhabitants, The 
soil produces all the grains and fruits of Africa, America, and Europe, 
while from amid these favoured plains arise the magnificent mountains 
of the Naunos, whose lofty heads are lust in the clouds, From these 
mountains rush down fertilising streams; in their bowela are found 
iron, copper, sulphur, and other valuable productions, and the forests 
afford protection to herds of elephanta, to rhinoceroses, stags, and a 
thousand different descriptions of wild animals, whose spoils constitute 
a principal portion of the ggins of the merchants of Benguela and 
Mosammedes. This fertility extends over the cultivated plains’ of 
Bihe, Quilengues, Bumbo, Huila, Enjau, Caconda, Galengue, and 
Sambos, being bounded by the country of the Moconnds, which 
separates the Portuguese possessiona from the illimitable deserts of 
sand which form the ne plus ultra of our dominion.” - 

N.B, I protest not only against the “ illimitable deserts of sand,” but 
also against the southern portion of the map which accompanies the 
book, in which a magnificent but apogryphal river is made to meander 
through them, and over the very ground which I have crossed and 
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their cattle, eat off all the grass near, and then move 
on to a fresh pasturage. 

I should have said that I use the word Ovampo in 
the Damara sense, in which it includes all the corn- 
growing tfibes to their north. These seem to be 
of precisely the same race, manners, and customs ; 
and they speak one language. I have seen men from 
several of them; and whenever I asked the Ovampo, 
they said that all their neighbours were just like 
themselves. 

On my voyage back to England, as I was very 
anxious to determine the question of how the Ovampo 
river was connected with the sea, and whether it 
afforded a good road up the country, I waited a 
month at St. Helena for the chance of a vessel to take 
me to Little Fish Bay; gwing, however, to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, none of our cruisers called 
there as* they used frequently to do, neither was it 
expected that they would do so: I therefore abandoned 
the attempt. 

But a traveller who, starting from the north, desired 
to make the expedition, should go in the first instance 
to Rio, and thence plenty of opportunities would offer 
of. crossing over to Africa. 

« Though no slaves are expdrted from the countries 
in which I travelled, yet there is a kind of slavery in 
the countries themselves. It is not easy to draw a line 
between slavery and servitude; but I should say that 
the relation of the master to the man was, at least in 


Damara and Hottentot land, that of owner rather than 
employer. 
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IT cannot speak with certainty of the exact standing 
in which the Damaras and the Bushmen severally live 
among the Ovampo. The first are employed princi- 
pally as cattle-watchers; the second, who are even 
more ornamented than the Ovampo themselves, are a 
kind of standing army; but I have great reason to 
doubt whether either the one or the other class is 
independent. The Ovampo, as I have mentioned, 
looked down with much contempt on the Damaras 7 
and there is not a single instance, so far as I could 
learn, of an Ovampo-woman marrying a Damara, and 
settling in Damara-land; but the reverse is a very 
common case. The Bushmen appear to be naturalised 
among the negro-tribespand free in the border-lands 
between them to a distance very far north of Ondonga. 
I cannot say how far; but, I certainly think to the 
latitude of Caconda. I believe them to be a very widely 
spread race. Of the Ghou Damup I lost all” trace in 
Ovampo-land. The Namaqua Hottentots and Oer- 
lams, in all their plundering excursions, capture and 
‘drive back with them such Damara youths as they take 
a fancy to, and they keep them, and assert every kind 
of right over them. They punish them just as they 
please, and even shoot them, without any one 
attempting to interfere.” Next in the scale of slavery 
are those Damaras, Ghou Damup, or Bushmen, who 
place themselves under Hottentot “ protection,” and 
on much the same footing as those among the 
Hottentots, are the paupers that are attached to 
different wertts among the Damaras. These savages 
court slavery. VYou-encace one of them ae a earcant 
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and you find that he considers himself your property, 
and that you are, in fact, become the owner of a slave. 
They have no independence about them, generally 
speaking, but follow a master as spaniels would. 
Their hero-Worship is directed to people who have wit 
and strength enough to ill-use them. Revenge is a 
very transient passion in their character : it gives way to 
admiration of the oppressor. The Damaras seem to me 
to love nothing: the only strong feelings they possess, 
which are not utterly gross and sensual, are those of 
admiration and fear. They seem to be made for 
slavery, and naturally fall into its ways. Their usual 
phrase with reference to the missionaries is, “Oh, 
they are wise, butaveak ;” but Jonker and the Hotten- 
tots are, I could almost say, their delight. They 
wonder at their success, | 

All’ over Africa one hears of “giving” men away: 
the custorf is as follows. A negro has chanced to live 
a certain time in another's empley; he considers him- 
self his property, and has abandoned the trouble of 
thinking what he is to do from day to day; but leaves 
the ordering of his future entirely to his employer. 
He becomes too listless to exist without a master. 
The weight of independence is heavier than he likes, 
and he will not bear it. He eels unsupported and 
Jost if alone in the world, and absolutely requires 
somebody to direct him. Now, if the employer 
happens to have no further need of the man, he 
“gives” him, that is to say, he makes over his interest 
in the savage to a friend or acquaintance; the savage 


we 
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without regret ; for, so long as he has a master at all, 
the primary want of his being is satisfied. A man is 
“given” either for a term or for ever; and it was on 
this tenure that I held several of my men. Swartboy 
gave me his henchman; Kahikend, a cattle-watcher ; 
Mr. Hahn, a yery useful man, Kambenya, As a 
definition of the phrase “giving 2 man,” I should 
say it meant “making over to another whatever 
influence one possessed over a Savage ; the indi- 
vidual who is given not being compelled, but being 
passive.” 

Before starting on my return I bought as much corn 
as I could carry back, which also proved to be exactly 
as much as I-could bay with my tock of beads. I 
knew by this time pretty well what weights the 
different oxen could carry, and, arranged their saddle- 
bags accordingly. 1 always carried a couple of Spring 
balances with me when on ride-oxen, and as’they each 
marked up to forty pounds, by using the two together 
I could weigh up to eighty pounds, which was as 
much as I -ever wanted on this occasion, though 
afterwards when ivory had to be carried I was put to 
shifts for weighing it. It saves infinite trouble in 
packing to have the two saddle-bags of exactly the same 
weight, and I am surg that no practice will train the 
hand to judge with certainty whether they are so; 2 
small heavy thing always feels lighter than its real 
weight, and a bulky thing heavier. I have constantly 
tested the guesses that practised muleteers and camel- 
drivers have made of the weights of things, and often 
convicted them of great mistakes. In my waggon I 
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carried a steel-yard, and knew and registered the 
weight of everything I carried. 

I mentioned that the Ovampo had fowls; they are 
very pretty small bantams, and I bought three— 
thinking tHat being a new breed they might have 
some points about them which would be valuable to 
poultry fanciers; they eat very little, and laid eggs 
every day. I put theni in an Ovampo basket, covered 
it with a piece of skin, and made one of the Damara 
women carry it on her head. , 

June 15th.—We left Nangoro’s in company with 
Chik, and with ‘Tippoo, who did the honours for 
Nangoro. The oxen kicked excessively with their 
packs. Kahikenés black ox ripped up with his horns 
two of the bags of corn that he carried, and galloped 
about, kicking and tossing, like mad. We caught hin 
at last, and had him down, and sawed off the tips of 
his horns*on the spot. We werg about three hours in 
doing four miles, and had to encamp under a tree; the 
first start is always the most troublesome part of a 
journey. 

June 16th.—Travelled four hours and slept at the 
viey. ‘The oxen were so stiff that I had to take them 
on. by easy stages. They strayed in the. night, and 
were not recovered till past mid-day. Spoorng Js out 
of the question in Ondonga, as the ground is trodden 
up everywhere. Luckily the oxen had done no damage, 
ogly a little trespass, and we went on to Chik’s house, 
where we stoppéd. There was evidently no means of 
getting water for the cattle before leaving Ondoniga, so 
we made ready to be off very early. The morning 
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came, and, to our surprise, Chik would not go with us. 
We persuaded him to go as far as Netjo’s, whom we 
knocked up out of his snug hut in the chill early 
morning, and wishing him and his family an affectionate 
adieu, gave him the last beads that we had} and started 
away on our old track to Damara-land. 

It was with the greatest relief that I once again 
felt myself my own master, and could go when I liked 
and as I liked; anything for liberty, even though 
among the thorn bushes. 

I was sincerely grieved that Chik would not return 
with us, as he was a person of great consequence 
in the country, and I had hoped that by his means 
the Damara-land Missionaries weuld be enabled 
easily to extend their stations among the Ovampo, 
which was an object they had long hoped for. They 
would also have had leisure to learn from’ him 
enough of the Ovampo language to make them- 
selves independent of an interpreter.. I believe Chik 
wanted to go, but he could persuade no companions 
to join him, and, naturally enough, did not. like to 
go alone. 

The oxen went very steadily and quickly, and 
although we had often to adjust their packs, yet -we 
made eight hours’ actral travelling by four o'clock; 
they seemed to know they were going home; we then 
stopped in a grassy place, and the-oxen had the first 
good meal they had enjoyed for more than a fortnight, 
It was quite pleasant to watch their lank sides dis- 
tendiig. There was no time to be lost, so that we 
were up and nacked and of hefsre dev hyvack Mh. 
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night was bitterly cold, and when we started the 
Damaras and ourselves carried firebrands, breathing 
their smoke to keep us warm. We travelled five hours 
and came to the edge of the flat. There are wells of 
brackish water there. The oxen were utterly tired, for 
we had gone quickly, and the sun was intensely hot after 
acold night. I thought the oxen might choose to drink 
the water though we could not, so I offpacked and 
tried them, but they refused although now forty-eight 
hours without water. ‘They would not eat either. 
We packed up again after noon and struggled over 
the flat. The oxen were dead-tired; they tripped 
their legs together and looked as miserable as could — 
be, but just befote nightfall we reached the wells; 
there is no shelter nor firewood here, but the bleak 
wind sweeps over the flat, and tired as we were we 
had to watch the oxen all night. They drank exces- 
sively, and then wandered restlessly about in the 
dark, so that during my watch I could hardly keep 
them together, though running and walking a great 
part of the time. : 

That night fairly broke the constitutions of 
Frieschland, Timmerman, Buchau, and Kahikené’s 
ox,and severely tried all the others. The firstfour 
wete never the same oxen ag&in that they had been 
before. We stayed at the -wells till the forenoon of 
the next day, and then pushed through the Ovampo 
warft at the south border of the flat, and offpacked at 
Etosha. _ . 

- June Qist—We arrived at Omutchamatunda, which 
we ngw found deserted, except by a few Bushmen. 
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’ We pushed on the day after to beyond Otjando, and 
then following our old spoor’ we arrived safely at 
Otchikoto; there we took a day's rest, and amused 

‘ ourselves in bathing® I made some fish-hooks out 

” of needles, and caught about a hundred small fish, 

‘ which we eat. We could hear nothing of the waggons 
from the Bushmen, ' News travels very slowly in these 
parts. ; 

Even at Otchikango no information could be 
obtained. Ootui was deserted, and we were sick with 
anxiety. If Chapupa had played false with Hans, 
what should we do?—a handful of men on worn-out 
beasts, with all the savage Damier and a dried-up 
country in front. * : 

June 80th.—Three hours from Okamabuti, we came 
upon Damaras; they shid-that the waggons were to 
have started that very morning to rejoin Chapupa, 
who had changed hie encampment some days pre- 
viously. Hans, they said, was well- but they knew 
nothing more. We rode to Namboshua, took a drink 
of water there, and then, two hours after, came upon 
our waggons’ spoor, and upon Okamabuti at the same 
time. We anxiously examined the now deserted kraal 
for tokens that all was right. We found John Morta’s 
cooking fire still burhing, and unmistakable signs 
of his handiwork about, so that no harm had 
happened to him. Phlebus’ spoor was recognised 
directly ; he had a large foot and walked flatly, and we 
found some signs of John Williams. As the eattle kraal 
was well trodden down, my oxen were probably all well ; 
after a long search and comparing remarks, we rested 
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satisfied that no great mishap could have befallen the 
party, and that Hans had trekked on, either for better 
pasturage or for some other good reason: It was clear, 
from whut the Damaras said, t#&t the waggons were 
not very far’ off; and as the news of our arrival would 
reach them the same night, I offpacked the tired 
beasts and intended to give them a good feed in the 
morning—waiting till’ Hans either sent me some 
Damaras or came himself to take me on. As we were 
offpacking, to my dismay I found that we were one 
pack ox short, and he was the animal that carried my 
MSS., nautical almaffac, gun tools, bullet moulds, 
and numberless nick-nacks, that were particularly 
necessary to me. *One never counts oxen on the road ; 
they are so gregarious, that, as a general rule, it is quite 
unnecessary. In this casg we had all been pressing 
forwards and riding in front of the drove, and none 
of us cotld tell whether we had seen the lost one 
since our first start. It was a very awkward case, for 
the country was stony in part, and, where not stony, 
ploughed up with the spoors of the lately migrating 
Damara oxen. ‘Tired as they were, two of my men 
and three Damaras went back after him, and, strangely 
enough, at Namboshua, and by one of those chances 
that travellers are so often iffdebted to, one of these 
Damaras came right upon him as he was lying down, 
tired, among some thick trees; he was, of course, 
brought back in triumph. 

The next morning a posse of my Damaras, came 
running joyfully to me ; they had heard of my arrival at 
the waggons the previous night, and came to tell me the 
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news and escort me to them. My party had trekked 
on with Chapupa, to be near him for the sake of 
protection, as the Bushmen had of late been stealing a 
great deal in the neig&bourhood. 

July 1st.—After three or four hours’ ride, I recog- 
nised the burly form of my faithful servant Hans, 
on the look-out at the top of a hill. To my extreme 
relief I learnt that all had gone on well; that Chapupa, 
although troublesome, had done no mischief; that 
several sheep had been bought, that the oxen were 
well, and the axletree was as successful a piece of 
carpenter's work as the one that had been broken. 
Chapupa had bought things and never paid for them, 
and, being in disgrace, sneaked* away from me. 
Kasupi was our principal friend now ; he said that it 
wag absurd to try to go back the way we came, as of 
all the watering-places at which we drank between 
Kutjiamakompé and Omabondeé, a journey‘ of three 
weeks, not more than two now remained that were not 
dry. He said that.we must return by the Omaramba, 
where we should find both water and grass, and that 
he would guide us there and start us, A lad made 
his appearance, who said that he knew the Omaramba 
road »erfectly, and under these escorts we proceeded. 
Numbers of Damaras fished to join me: I alloweda 
few to do so, and my party now numbered thirty-four. 
We returned by our old road to Okatjokeama, and 
then turned to the left. At a werft there I found my 
old guide who had stolen the horse-rug and run away 
from me. He had the impudence to wear it before 
my ‘eyes. He was six feet seven inches high, and 
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large in proportion, and therefore too heavy for me 
to give a shaking to, and I dared not whip him, so I 
only pulled the rug off his back and rated him 
soundly. ® 

We hit the Omoramba and followed it to the con- 
fluence of its two branches. Game began now to 

‘ show, and we had no need to kill any oxen, We had 
some charming hunts—one after wild boars. Kasupi 
could not, any more than the other Damaras, give me 
much information about the road down the Omoramba, 
It seemed most unfavourable to waggon travelling, 
They said the Omoramba ran between hills where 
Ghou Damup lived, and the Damaras dare not go 
there. . . 

If-my ride-oxen had not been so entirely worn out, 
and the country so arid, I should have much liked an 
excursion in that direction, which, as I have since 
discovered,*would be a most interesting route. Now, 
however, it was out of the question. 

July 12th.—My entire werft at Okavaré consisted of 
eighty cattle, and 110 sheep and goats; of these many 
belonged to the men, and not to me. I had only 
seventy cattle and eighty sheep and goats: of these 
about forty were useful waggon oxen, and fifteen wde 
and pack, leaving me a surplu® of fifteen slaughter 
oxen and the eighty small cattle. My articles of 
exchange were at 2 very low ebb indeed, although I 
had p small further supply at Walfisch Bay. I had no 
reason to expect ‘getting more than ten. oxen with 
them in Damara- land; but when I arrived among the 
Hottentots, I intended to sell one of my waggons for 
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forty or fifty oxen, which can always be done ; and 
thus becoming independent, should have amply enough 
for a second excursion on a smaller seale. 

We now trekked‘ steadily up the Omoramba, and 
one day’s work was like another's. There were wells 
every two, three, or four hours, but deep ones, and 
choked with sand, which we had on every occasion to 
clear out, workitg for hours, and often half through 
the night. The river-bed is sometimes a broad reach 
of sand with high banks, sometimes imperceptible, 
except toa very practised eye. Thorns of course 
hem it in. 

The few incidents that occurred on our return 
journey were these.< One night we slept close to 
water-holes: our encampment was anything bat 2 
quiet one; and the dogs barked all night, as they 
almost invariably did. We had watered the oxen out 
of a heavy wooden trough that Damaras had made and 
left at the wells, and this trough blocked up the path- 
way down to the largest well. In the morning, to our 
surprise, we found elephant spoors all about us: three 
large ones and two calves. They had pushed the 
trough to one side, and walked down to the well till 
their trunks could reach the water, and had stamped 
the sand in, and mad® a great mess of our handiwork. 
Then they had walked close round us till their minds 
were satisfied, and finally moved off straight away 
across country. 

A very large springbok was shot, which we weighed 
comtnat » laree and fat sheep that we killed. The first 
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sheep stand much higher than our English sheep, and 
have no wool; the hair of their hides is like that of a 
calf. Hans sold two of his curs to some of the 
Damaras for, two oxen each. I cannot conceive what + 
could have induced them to make such a bargain. 
They were keen upon dogs, for they offered four oxen 
for another one, “ Watch;” but he was too useful to 
me in worrying night marauders to be spared. 

We had a fine night for chevying hyenas. After one 
was killed, and everything was silent, I sent a Damara 
out among the bushes to imitate their howl, that we 
might hear the others answer, and know where they 
were. He did it so successfully, that all the dogs were 
at him in an instant, and he was Sitten. 

Jilly 17th—Our old friend the hill Onimvereoom 
came into sight. The air was very thick and cold at 
nights. ‘The sky had quite an English November ap- 
pearance. We found ice about us Realy every morning 
since leaving Ondonga. For the last three weeks I 
have observed that there is a vast deal of electricity in 
the air, every woollen thing crackles when rubbed with 
the hand. My large black dog “ Wolf” is quite a powerful 
electrical machine when his back is stroked down. 

July 25th—We arrived at Ontikeremba, where thre 
are ‘k great many deep wells, “about four feet in 
diameter, and thirty feet deep. A row of four men 
contrived to hand -up the water out of them; but it 
was as much as they could do, I can hear nothing of 
the proceedings of the Hottentots, during iy absexce, 
but learnt the full particulars of Kahikend’s death. 
The bed of the Omoramba is now that of a small 
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sandy streamlet; yet wells are found in numbers 
along it. 

July 26th.—At Otjikururumé we came in full sight of 
Diambotodthu, and Omatako was right before us. 

July 28th—Left the Omoramba, along which we 
had been travelling every day (except two) for more 
than a fortnight; and on July 29th arrived at 
Okandjoé. 

We had now-passed through the midst of Omagundé’s 
country; but he had moved to where Kahikend had 
been staying, and therefore I saw nothing of him. 
Srowds of Damaras and nearly one thousand head of 
cattle were at Okandjot, where there is copious well- 
water. I sent in a civil way to beg the use of two wells 
for my cattle; but the Damaras were very impudent, 
and refused. We therefore seized upon the wells, and 
the Damaras became obliging and highly courteous. 

It gave us quite a home feeling to see the hills that 
we knew so well round about us. “I was now safe as 
regards water; for by my map I knew the distance to 
Kutjiamakompé, and thence, happen what might, I 
could pass through to Schmelen’s Hope. We heard 
some news of the missionaries here, that Mr. Hahn 
hall been to Omaruru, and also that the Hottéentots 
had been quiet, and not plundering. % 

July 81st—Arrived at Kutjiamakompé, and were 
once again on our old waggon-spoors. It was strange 
to see how the dry season had altered the plaes: I 
sheuld never have recognised it at a cursory glance. 
The fine sheet of vley water was now baked earth, and 
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August 1st.—In the clear evening we passed over 
the ridge which separates the water-shed of the Swakop 
from that of the Omoramba. The Schmelen's Hope 
Hills, and those by Jonker, and opposite to Barmen, 
rose into view at once, and we took our farewell leave 
of the beautiful cones of Omatako and the other high 
landmarks that had so, long guided us. We found 
water at Okamabondé, and next day at Okandu, 
whence I sent a messenger on to Barmen with a note, 

August 3rd.—We rested at Schmelen's Hope, and, 
August 4th, arrived safely at Barmen, being a year all 
but ten days from the time when I sailed from Cape 
Town, and five months from the day that the waggons 
left Schmelen’s Hope; of thege five months ninety 
days were employed in journeying onwards, inde- 
pendently of such excursion as were made from time 
to time to Jook out for roads. It occupied fifty days of 
travel to reach Nangoro’s from Sthmelen's Hope, and 
forty days to come back again. ‘The return distance 
was 168 hours, or about 462 miles, and we were forty- 
nine days on the road, nine of them being days of rest 
or necessary delay. This gives, including stoppages, 
an average of nine and a half miles a day, which is 
very fair travelling for a continuance, even over kndwn 
roads. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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Dorixa my absence some little news had been 
received from Europe, for an Englishman had arrived 
by ship and settled near Walfisch Bay, to try his hand 
at veattle-trading; and one newspaper had been 
received through his means. Of my own family I héard 
no tidings, and of course had been unable to receive 
any since I had Jeft England, a year and four months 
previous to this time. 2 

The missionaries receive their communications once 
in every two years, unless, by some chance acci- . 
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Town. They tried to establish sets of messengers 
from Rehoboth to the Orange River, but the road is so 
long and difficult that the plan had to be abandoned. 
One of these messengers murdered his comrade, and 
said that he had been eaten by a lion; at another time 
the letters were spoilt by the rains: on every occasion 
there was some delay or accident. 

I was delighted to find that the Hottentots had 
remained very peaceable, only those under Cornelius 
having done any mischief to the Damaras during my 
absence. Confidence was being restored, and troops 
of Damaras were gathered about the watering-places 
and pasturages of the Swakop, which had long been 
abandoned on accdunt of their dangerous prety to 
Jonker. 

Now, as regards my owe plans, the waggons were 
pronounced scarcely fit for an overland journey to the 
Cape. The tires of the wheels were worn out; the 
mended axletree was of doubtful wood; and the 
waggons were altogether become rickety. On the 
other hand, the missionaries expected a vessel some 
time not earlier than December, and we were now at 
the beginning of August. If, then, I returned by the 
ship, I should have August, September, Octobers and 
hdif November, to do what T° liked in, and leaving 
Barmen not later than the end of the first fortnight in 
November, I could easily push down to the bay in time 
ta join the vessel. 

As a way of ridding myself of the waggons and all 
my remaining properties, I should arrange w: ith’ Hans 
to actyas agent for me to convert them into oxen, and 
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drive them for sale down to the colony, by which 
means I should recover some part of their value. 

Then in order to occupy the fifteen weeks that I had 
to spare, I intended to make a quick journey to the 
eastward, both for the purpose of seeing something of 
the Hottentots, and also to find out whether, as I had 
at first been assured was the case, the Karrikarri 
Desert was interposed as an impracticable barrier 
between the sea-coast countries and Lake Ngami. 

I divided my party into two: one waggon went down 
with Hans to the bay, to bring back all the articles of 
exchange that I had left there; and the other waggon, 
together with all my ride-oxen, went with me by 
Jonker's village on my oad to the efist. 

‘To make matters more secure, I dispatched mesSéi1- 
gers to the Orange River, in obtaining whom Swartboy 
very kindly assisted me; and among my letters, I 
wrote one to the agent of the missionaries in Cape 
Town, offering to bear a certain part of the expense of 
the vessel, on condition that it was dispatched not 
earlier than thie 1st of December, or later than the last 
of January. We then busied ourselves for a week in 
packing, and in repairs, and in enjoying Mr. Hahn's 
kind,hospitality. 

Mr. Hahn had mdde an excursion to Omartru 
during my absence, in company with Katjimaha’s sons. 
It is a spring, situated in the neighbourhood of 
extensive pasturage, a very important place to the 
Damaras, and about four and a half days’ travel 


from Barmen, being a little way beyond Erongo, 
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mentioned. Omaruru is a rendezvous for the caravans 
that travel between the Damaras and the sea-side 
Ovampo; and immediately north of it begins a broad 
barren tract called the Kaoko, which those caravans 
have to cross, and which, though now very thinly 
inhabited, appears to have been the original home 
of the Damara nation. 

I heard of the safety ‘of three of my mules who had 
travelled down to Scheppmansdorf and taken up their 
quarters there; they grazed, strayed, and slept just 
where they pleased, for the Hottentots could not 
manage them. They were five in number when they 
ran away from me at Schmelen’s Hope, but two of 
them must have betn killed on the road by lions ; they 
cfffainly did not die of starvation, for the other three 
arrived at Scheppmansdorf very plump and in good 
condition. 

I ought’ to mention that the horse distemper does 
not appear to exist at Scheppmansdorf: five or six 
horses have at different times been kept there, but 
none have suffered from the disease. 

Thad much satisfaction in comparing the results of 
my inquiries with those of Mr. Hahn, with regard 
to the earlier history of Damara land. It appears 
undoubted that seventy years ag’ not a single Damara 
existed in the parts where I had been travelling, but 
that they all lived in the Kaoko, while tribes of 
Bushmen and Ghou Damup possessed the entire 
country between ‘the Orange River and the Ovampo, 
excepting only the Kaoko on the north-west, and the 
central Jiarrikarri desert on the east. 
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The Ghou Damup, though treated kindly by the 
Bushmen, were always considered* as inferiors, and the 
two races never intermarried. The Ghou Damup 
lived then, as they do now, about the hills, and the 
Bushmen on the plains. I saw an old Damara, and 
an old Ghou Damup‘ who remembered: this state of 
things, and several who were born just after it was 
put an end to; among these was Katjimaha himself 
who looks about sixty-five years old. 

‘ The Damaras at that time made a sweeping invasion 
eastwards, right across the country, to'the very neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Ngami, and attacked the Mationa 
(as they call the people who live there). 

Subsequently the Mationa retaiiated and invaded 
the land as far as Barmen on one occasion, and“on a 
second attack passed upc the Omoramba as far as 
Omanbondé. The last Mationa invasion took place 
about twenty-two yeurs ago. The result of all this 
fighting was that the Bushmen tribes have been 
exterminated or driven out of the whole pasture 
country between Barmen and Okamabuti (the place 
where the waggon broke down), and the Damaras 
inhabit it in their stead. Eastwards, they are now 
separated from the Mationa by only a broad strip 
of barren country. The Ghou Damup live in large 
communities about a mountainous district on the 
lower part of the Omoramba, where they appear 
to be by no means an impoverished nation, but 
agriculturists and traders with the Ovampo and other 
nations to the north. _ My own belief is, that very long 
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of the present Damara-land but also of the whole 
country to the south of it half way down to the Orange 
River, and that they are of a race in every respect 
kindred to the Ovampo. The Bushmen appear to 
have invaded and thoroughly conquered the Ghou 
Damup, for-they not only exist as the superior caste 
of the two, but have also taught them their language, 
to the entire exclusion of whatever other one they may 
at some former period have possessed. Those Ghou 
Damup that I saw have no tradition of any other 
language than that they used; but the tribes who live 
on the lower parts of the Omoramba were described as 
speaking several languages; and some of these were 
said to be ignorant of Hottentat. 
“~All these bits of information were derived from very 
many sources ; soine J received from persons in Damara- 
land, some from Ghou Damup among the Namaquas, 
and the Yest from Bushmen who lived far to the east 
of them. The Ghou Damup are abused and tyrannised 
over by everybody, but servitude has become their 
nature, and the very name of Ghot which they 
themselves adopt and use is far from complimentary. 
Like many other Hottentot names it is not translatable 
to vars polite. The missionaries for delicacy’s sake call 
them “ Hill” Damaras, becaus® they live on the hills. 
A standing joke against the Ghou Damup is, that 
they trace their descent from the monkey tribe. An 
old man amongst them gave me the following history 
of his family ; he worded it very ueatly:—" My great 
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caused his separation from it. My grandfather had 
been gambling, and lost all the orrfaments, &c., that he 
had on his person, but wishing to continue the game, 
requested his brother the baboon to go to my great 
grandfather, the famous Hadji-Aybib, and beg enough 
beads from him to form another stake. My great 
uncle the baboon went, but passing a Hottentot werft 
by the way, in which were many fierce dogs, before 
unknown in the country, he became so alarmed at 
their barking and snapping at him that he ran to the 
hills, and never dared face man again. Why should not 
we and the baboons be brothers?” said the old gentle- 
man, “ Hverybody persecutes us alike. We both live 
on the hills, cat the same roots, and ‘ crow’ for them 
with our hands in the same manner!” Hadji-Aydft, 
my friend’s great grandfather, married a Bushwoman 
for his second wife, who annoyed her step sons by her 
hauteur, and twitted them on account of their vulgar 
habits and low connections. Influenced by her, Hadji- 
Aybib cruelly treated his Damup progeny, and they on 
their part carnestly longed for his death. One day he 
was missing, rumour gave out that he was killed, and 
the sons gave way to the greatest paroxysms of merri- 
ment, during which they behaved in such an unseemly 
manner before the eye’ of their fine lady Hottentot 
connections that on Hadji-Aybib’s return,—for he was 
not killed after all,—they were obliged, from absolute 
shame, to hide themselves away from his presence, and 
fled to the hills, bearing with them the reproachful 
name of Ghou Damup. 

August 13th.—-Our party separated, one detaghment 
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en route to the bay, and Andersson, Timboo, John. 
Morta, Phliebus, and* myself, travelling towards Lake 
"Ngami. I took only five or six of the most active 
Damaras with me, and appointed the neighbourhood 
of Jonker's’ werft as a place of rendezvous for both 
parties at the beginning of November. 

The dryness of the country was now really alarming ; 
all the watering places that remained were crowded 
with cattle, and every blade of grass within miles of 
them was being eaten off. Over ‘a great part of 
Damara-land rain had not fallen more than ten times 
during the whole rainy season ; and a mortality from 
actual starvation had already begun among the cattle, 
and the year will probably be xemembered and named 
Dy the*Damaras as that of the great drought. 

It was therefore no easy matter for me to travel 
about; but I had one advantage on my side, which 

was, that*on the road, when far away from watering 
places and the grazing limits of the cattle by them, 
I often found grass, and there I outspanned to sleep, 
and let the oxen feed, then travelling on in the 
morning I came to the next watering place at the 
middle of the day, when the cattle of the natives were 
all sent off to the fields, and the wells were disengaged. 
I thus ensured an evening's Meal to the oxen, and . 
also one in the early morning, if they chose to eat it, 
and water in the middle of the day, but no more. 
2On the road to Jonker we found hardly any grass, 
and I do not know how I should have been able to 
keep my cattle at his place. if it were not that a valley 
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,orising from a cattle watcher having been lately 
murdered there by the Damaras. Jonker received 
me very kindly, and I expressed to him how glad I 
was to hear of the excellent manner in which he had 
kept order among his people during my absence. He 
had, I knew, been put to very great trouble in doing 
so, as the disposition to pillage is general among the 
Hottentots, and requires a far more despotic ruler to 
repress than Jonker or anybody else in this republican 
part of the world ‘is allowed to be. 

I found a man settled here who was of great use 
to me, and whom I engaged ; he was white, and born 
in the Cape; spoke English and Dutch perfectly, 
and was brought by the missionafies here as_half- 
carpenter, half-schoolmaster. He, however, did” Rot 
suit them, and had for a-long time been dismissed 
their service ; I found him installed as Jonker’s ‘prime 
minister. He spoke «Hottentot very fairly, and had 
a winning manner about him that vastly smoothed 
down the minor difficulties of my way; and though he 
was always getting himself and us into scrapes, yet he 
had a marvellous faculty of creeping out of them 
again. Eybrett, for that was his name, undertook to 
guide me to Elephant Fountain, a deserted statiow on 
the northern frontier ‘of Amiral’s tribe. No waggon 
had passed that road for years, and the way led along 
a country which was rarely travelled over, owing to its 
being a border district between the Damaras aad 
Namaquas. 

Elephant Fountain and the country immediately 
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and traders, but the Oerlams, under Amiral, had 
recently extended themselves about forty miles further 
to the east, and on their late shooting excursions had 
reached a point considerably more distant. I was 
assured that the appearance of the land would be 
found to alter considerably, the thorns and rugged 
hills of Damara-land giving place to broad plains, and 
grass, and timber trees. Beyond was the desert 
which had hitherto been considered quite impassable, 
except for men on foot, after the rainy season, and 
which therefore barred out the lands of the west coast 
from those of Ceutral Africa. 

It was principally with a view to try if this desert 
were really impaSsable that I. proposed now to travel, 
Rat My object was to strike upon some road that led 
from the colony up to Lake 'Ngami. ‘he Lake itself 
Iwas indifferent about reaching, for it is of no great 
size, and” might prove avery «unhealthy place for. us, 
Who had been accustomed so long to the pure air 
of » high plateau. It was two years since its discovery, 
and there was every reason to suppose that it was 
by this time perfectly well known. Lastly, I should 
never get on amongst the blacks there without an 
interpreter, being, as they are, deadly enemies to the 
Damaras, from whose side 3 should have come. I 
also looked forward with much pleasure to a little 
sport, for game had been so scarce in Damara-land 
that it made shooting a real toil. ; 

I sold my cart and harness which were lying at 
Otjimbingué, and the three mules which were at 
Scheppmansdorf, to Jonker ; he gave me twenty oxen 
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and forty milch goats for them; but all my efforts to 
buy horses were unavailing. He, however, gave me 
a mount» to Rehoboth, where I went to induce 
Swartboy to meet Jonker and Cornelius, and settle 
many matters that were in dispute between them, and 
also to overawe Cornelius and keep him in better 
order, for he had lately been stealing a great deal of 
Damara cattle. 

My Hottentot interpreters now were Eybrett and 
Phlebus ; but Eybrett was an educated man, and could 
interpret from English to Hottentot at once, so that I 
generally employed him. He was an excellent inter- 
preter into Dutch when he chose to take pains. 

We had between us a motley Gommand of lan- 
guages; for including those of Europe, one of ofht¥ 
of the party could converse;fluently in nine different 
languages—English, French, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, 
Portuguese, Hottentot,-Damara, and Movisa; besides 
having some acquaintance with German, Arabic, 
Caftre, and a smattering of Ovampo, 

It will be tedious to describe my journey now as 
minutely as I did that in Damara-land, for it was 
much the same thing ‘over again—unceertainty of the 
way and want of water; but we had become far 
quicker and more self-€onfident in emergencies, afd 
were altogether a very active and efficient body of men. 
Among my Damaras I had two of the smartest men 
and best runners that could be found in the country,; 
all of them, indeed, were picked men, and they had 


become much attached to us, and worked very well, 
Pree, CALL Ame eT 
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In a few hours from Eikhams we had emerged from 
the valley of the Swakop on to the high plateau. 
Thence we followed the Quieep River easterly: this 
we left for the Noosop, crossing a broad plain, and 
having some shooting; we then followed the Noosop, 
and game began to appear in abundance. We passed 
one great herd of springboks that were migrating ; 
they eat up the grass almost as locusts would on their 
way. It was by no means so numerous a herd as is 
often seen in Bechuana country; but the tufts of white 
hair on the backs of the males were as thickly scattered 
over the country as daisies on a lawn. We never had 
to kill oxen,—only sheep now and then, for the sake of 
the fat; for all the’game was very dry; and where you 
Maven® vegetables, fat becomes an essential element 
of food. ‘s 

It was & great drawback to us that elands were 
hardly ever seen in this country: they are the staple 
food of sportsmen in Bechuana-land, and are very fat. 

We discovered how to shoot giraffes on foot from 
Andersson having gone successfully after a herd in 
the dusk of the evening, when we found that they 
allowed him to stalk close up to them. They see very 
indfstinetly in the dark. He shot at two, who didvnot 
run far when wounded, but se&med bewildered. He 
fired all his bullets away at them, and brought one to 
a stand-still, and the other to a slow walk; but they 
wauld not fall. He could only find one pebble in the 
sandy, soil to fire out of the gun, instead of a bullet, 
and that seemed to have no effect upon the animal : 
he thepthought of hamstringing them ; but though he 
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nicked the skin of one deeply, yet as he struck out 
both with his horns and heels when he did so, it was 
too dangerous to continue the attempt. In despair, he 
took his rifle-barrel (which was a common thick thing) 
from the stock, and kept flinging it at the giraffe’s head 
like a knob-kerrie, and at length the beast dropped. 
In the morning the other one had walked away; and 
though he was tracked a couple of miles, yet he could 
not be found, We jerked the giraffe, that is, eut the 
flesh that we did not eat into strips, and dried them in 
the sun. The skin was of great service to us, as our 
shoes were worn out, and wanted new soles. It is 
strange to see in how small a compass the meat of the 
whole animal packs up-when it is dried. 

Something was shot every day till we éame “to 
Kmrikoop, and there werslept out by the water. 
\ buffalo, a gnu, five zebras, two hartebeests, and three 
roebucks were “bagged” in two nights. The natives 
of the place had a grand feast: and so had we. 

At Elephant Fountain we found Amiral, and about 
forty men, who had just arrived there, en route for a 
shooting excursion to the east. They’ take their 
waggons with them for some days, and then make an 
encampment, whence they journey short distances on 
ride-oxen, and shoot wnat they can, bringing the mibat 
back jerked to the waggon. It was delightful to hear 
people talk familiarly of the rhinoceros as an every-day 
kind of game, and we longed for a raid upon them. 
J had _not yet seen a single rhinoceros. One wag shot 
hy Andersson and Hans when they went down to 
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shooting excursion Amiral’s men had “ bagged” forty 
of them. 

Elephant Fountain is a rather copious spring on the 
side of a black thorny hill, above a narrow river-bed. 
Herds of auimals come here to drink; and the ground 
at the principal place is bored full of pit-falls. By 
arranging the bushes in different ways, different sets of 
paths and pitfalls can be used at pleasure, and the 
animals are unscared by the smell of the blood of 
their companions, who may have been caught and 
slaughtered the preceding evening. No less than 
thirty-four zebras were entrapped in one night. We 
could not of course shoot here, as it might frighten the 
game away, and thiere was no geeat temptation, as only 
febrifMund roebucks came to drink. There were a 
great many lions about, soree of whom had lately taken 
two men, who had sat up watching for game ; but none 
troubled ts. In the day-time, while we were waiting 
for Amiral, a few animals were shot, and jerked as food 
for the party that was to stay with the waggon, for 
TI intended to let it stop here, and to ride on with 
Andersson, Eybrett, and Timboo, leaving John Morta 
and Phlebus behind. 

Elephant Fountain acquired its name from. the 
enbrimous number of tusks tlfat were found in the 
water of this place. When the Hottentots settled 
there, the pool into which the water runs was over- 
gwown with reeds, and harboured ljons and hyenas, and 
all kinds of wild beasts. So the reeds were burnt 
down, and the pool cleared out: it was not at all a 
large .owe, perhaps twenty-five paces across; but in 
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the mud at the bottom of it they found quantities of 
elephants’ bones and tusks, so that a trader bought 
enough ivory to fill more than one, and I think two 
waggons with it. Elephants were then numerous at 
the place, but they have now quitted it. 

A very fatal intermittent fever occurs here, and has 
depopulated the place more than once; it breaks out 
in April, and rages for two or three months. It does 
not extend to the west of the place; I cannot say 
whether or no it does to the east. Amiral told me 
that the Mationa, or Bechuanas, as he called them, 
occasionally visited him ; but that, having no inter- 
preter, he could not converse with them. One large 
party of chiefs had just left Wesléy Vale. Ie said 
that the Bushmen had always told him that the desert 
to the east was impassable :-but that from time to time 
they had found springs in their hunting excursions ; 
and that very likely there was a way across it, if the 
Bushmen would only choose to point it out. It seemed 
that the desert was bare sand opposite to Wesley Vale, 
four days south of Elephant Fountain, but covered 
with grass at this latitude. I therefore had good 
reason to hope that we should turn its flank. Last 
year, a large party of Kubabees Hottentots (who live a 
few days east of Bethaty) rode up to the north, passiag 
alongside of Amiral’s country; but far to the east of it, 
they came to a place called “‘ Tounobis,” whence they 
made plundering exqursions on all sides: some against 
the Damaras, and some against the Mationa, who lived 
on Lake "Nguni itself. A nephew of Amiral’s, who 
could write Dutch, was in the expedition, and sent 
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Amiral a letter about it. He described the boats that 
were there, and said much about the alligators, who 
killed very many of their dogs. The Hottentots made 
a most murderous excursion, having fallen upon # 
village that*was situated on the river, connected with 
the west of the lake, and cut every person’s throat they 
could lay hands on. They then robbed the huts and 
decamped with their booty. Carosses, made of skins 
that were unknown to thein, were amongst the plunder. 
The lake itself they did not dare to go to; a hill or 
mountain was pointed out to them, at the foot of which 
not only the luke, but a large werft of natives were; 
and these they did not venture to approach. I was 
told that I shoukl probably gee the Bushmen, who 
guideé-them. Amiral was very anxious to lay hold 
of these Bushmen, and require them not to guide 
strangers, as the harm which the Kubabecs Hottentots 
had done*would probably be retgliated on his head. 

It was most likely on a visit of expostulation, or as 
spies, that the Mationa chiefs had been to Wesley 
Vale; but as no interpreter could be found, the inter- 
view ended in nothing but an exchange of presents. 
I heard that there was a woman born among the 
Mationa, but now naturalised in Amiral’s tribe x and 
Iwent messengers long distanaes to try and bring her, 
put she was not to be found—only her two half-caste 
children, who knew nothing but Hottentot. 

, Lhe eguntry appeared to have become quite devoid 
of all landmarks, only a few rising heads and long 
undulating ridges being visible, which I could fhake no 
use of jn triangulating. “I had brought my triangu- 
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lations to within eleven hours of Elephant Fountain, 
and, indeed, with a slight gap, to Elephant Fountain 
itself; but here it seemed that they must cease, so I 
took a great number of lunars, to fix as accurately as 
T could the position of the place. I had done the same 
at Okamabuti, which was the northern limit, or near to 
it, of my network of triangles ; that of Walfisch Bay was 
given by Captain Owen's survey, and I had taken many 
sets at Barmen, as a check upon the whole. These were 
all observed with a large sextant, for which I had con- 
trived astand; butin travelling on ox-back Twas obliged 

_ to leave this behind, as being much too cumbrous to 

"carry, and packed a small but excellent circle among 
plenty of stockings, &e,, in a fishing-basket, which I 
made a man strap on his back. With this circk® had 
already taken sets for longitude at Ondonga, and I 
proposed now doing the same at the most eastern 
point I should arrive,at, filling up the intermediate 
places by a careful dead reckoning, checked by lati- 
tudes. I had so few subjects of interest in the journey, 
that taking sets of observations, which would be a 
great nuisance fo a person under any other circum- 
stances, was to me a source of occupation and a great 
pleasure, and I slaved at it. It requires some care 
to “pit” one observation against another, so as 40 _ 
eliminate the error of a doubtful instrument. 

The packing and unpacking is troublesome, and an 
instrument cannot be left for a moment unguarded, or 
the gouts will butt at it, the sheep and dogs run oyer it, 
or the“oxen brush against it: and it is cold work, 
having to leave the fire, that its glare may be gyoided, 
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and to wait for tle culminating of one star after 
another. 

We were detained longer than we ought to have 
been at Elephant Fountain, by a break-down ‘of 
Amiral’s waygon, just as he was starting, but, as it 
was a light vehicle.and the roads were level, a ‘piece 
of green wood was made into an axletree, and we were 
ready to proceed in two days. Our dates were, left 
Jonker, August 80th; arrived at Elephant Fountain, 
September 14th; proceeded, September 19th. 

Hardly a Hottentot lived at Elephant Fountain, 
but there were large werfts of Berg Damaras there, 
who of course belonged to Aimiral. I therefore felt 
no fear whatever at leaving my two men, for there 
ie seauyity of life in the comttry of the Hottentots, 
and we parted in high spirits for a six wecks’ tour, 
my time being limited by"the expected arvival of the 
ship at. Walfisch Bay, from which T was now distaut 
156 hours (390 miles), or, with a single span of oxen, 
at least a month’s journey off. 

We rode over to "I'was in eleven hours, following 
the track of Amiral’s waggon, and there we found a 
large werft. I engaged a Dutchman, by name Saul, 
whom I found there. He was to take two or three 
piyk-oxen, and to pack them himself, and to help my 
party in everything. He was a well-known shot, spoke 
Hottentot perfectly, and was just the man I wanted. 

It seemed to me that, small as Aniral’s tribe was, 
it” was infinitely. the most civilised of all I had seen, 
and Seemed possessed of more resources by fr than 
either Swartboy's or Cornelius’. I mean that, with 
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the usual articles of exchange, whatever was wanted, 
might be found and bought there with far more 
facility than elsewhere. The others keep no “stock 
in hand” of anything, but scramble on from hand to 
mouth. If you want a pair of leather trousers made, 
the goat must be killed and the skin dressed, for 
nobody cares to keep a spare piece of leather, In 
the same way with carosses,-each man has his own 
sleeping things, but no overplus by him to sell. 
Every Hottentot has his ride-ox, which he will not 
dream of parting with until he has broken in another 
one to take its place, and there is a want of capital 
everywhere, so that although a traveller may be 
abundantly supplied with articles of, exchange, and the 
natives around him by no means badly off, yetit.does 
not at all follow that he will find anybody to barter 
with him as he journeys through their country. 
September 24th. —We left "Twas on our shooting 
excursion. I took no dogs: mine were useless curs 
for anything else but night-watching; and under the 
guidance of Saul we travelled five hours and a half, 
passing a succession of little springs on our way. 
Early the next morning we went three hours to the 
place of rendezvous, and Amiral came shortly after- 
wards : numbers of other Hottentots soon dropped in, 
and we had a very merry evening, telling tales, and 
talking about the habits of apimals. Of course we had 
lion and elephant stories in abundance. I was curious 
to know what animals here were the most fatal to man, 
and we-counted over all the deaths that we could think 
of. Buffaloes (though not common here} killed the 
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most, then rhinoceroses, and lastly, lions. Areep, the 
predecessor of Cornelius, as chief of his tribe, was 
killed by a black rhinoceros. It is curious how many 
people are wounded by lions, though not killed. A very 
active Daniara, who was some time with me in 
Damara-land, but who stayed gbehind: as I journeyed 
up the country, was in a dreadfully mangled state 
when I returned. He had found a lion in the act of 
striking down his ox, and rushed at him with his 
assegai: he gave him a wound that must have proved 
mortal, for the assegai went far into his side; but the 
lion turned upon him, and scizing him, bit one elbow- 
joint quite through, and continued worrying him until 
some other Damas ran up and killed the animal. 
My servont, Hans, had a very narrow escape some time 
since. He was riding old Kyieschland (the most useful 
ox I hid, but now worn out by the Ondonga journey) 
along the Swakop, when he saw something dusky by 
the side of a camelthorn-tree, two hundred yards off. 
This was a lion, that rose and walked towards him: 
Hans had his gun in his gun-bag by thé side of his 
saddle, and rode on, for there is no use in provoking 
hostilities single-handed with a lion, unless some object 
has to be gained by it, as every sportsman at Inst 
ackmowledges. ‘The coolest hatd and the best shot 
are never safe, for a bullet, however well aimed, is not 
certain to put the animal hors de combat. After the 
lion had walked some twenty or thirty yards, Friesch- 
land, the ox, eitlfer saw or smelt him, and bgcame 
furious. Hans had enough to do to keep his seat; for 
a powerful long-horned ox tossing his head about and 
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plunging wildly is a most awkward Hack for the best 
of jockeys. The lion galloped up. He and Hans 
were side by side. The lion made his spring, and one 
heavy paw came on the nape of the ox’s neck, and 
rolled him over; the other clutched at Hahs’ arm, and 
tore the sleeve of hisgshirt to ribbons, but did not 
wound him, and there they all three lay. Hans, 
though he was thrown upon’ his gun, contrived to 
wriggle it out, the lion snarling and clutching at him 
all the time; but for all that, he put both bullets into 
the beast’s body, who dropped, then turned round, and 
limped bleeding away into the recesses of a broad 
thick cover; and of course Hans, shaken as he was, let 
him go. There were no dogs to follow him, so he was 
allowed to die in peace; and subsequently be-spoer 
was taken up, and his rempins found. 

Probably many more people are killed by lions than 
one hears of, for the »ost frequent victims sre paupers 
who scatter themselves about the country, squatting on 
the ground and crowing pignuts; they become 60 
absorbed in their occupation that a lion could easily 
crouch behind and spring upon them. Numbers of 
people are reported to be missing in Damara-land, but 
no-one cares to search out their fate. I made a list-once 
of the people I had mct with who had been wounded by 
lions, but I have lost it. It was a very long one. The 
wounds were always bad ones to heal. . They frequently 
became almost well, and then broke out afresh. 

26th.—We were now fairly en roude, and had entered 
the’Bushman country ; we travelled along the brow of 
a long ridge that rose insensibly to perhapg 1000 feet 
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above a wide len: which stretched far away to the 
east, and was covered with timber trees ;—this was the 
margin of the great desert. I was told that we should 
continue journeying along this ridge till we reached 
the furthest point that Amiral’s men had yet travelled 
to, and thence our course would, if we intended to go 
to ’Tounobis, lie across this plain. 

The news of our shooting expedition had spread far 
and wide, and Damaras flocked like crows from all 
quarters to share in the food. The place where we 
slept on the 26th was a charming spot, among black- 
thorn trees, lighted up by fires in all directions, round 
each of which were grouped parties of our guests. We 
steadily rode on, Keeping ahem of Amiral’s party, 
ald on'th® evening of the second day we arrived at the 
first great shooting place’ It was a picturesque 
gorge in the tidge which led down to the plain, and in 
which wa8 a succession of small Springs. Rhinoceros 
skulls were lying in every direction, but strangely 
enough only one spoor could be seen. The whole of 
that night did Saul and I watch without seeing any- 
thing but a jackal. It was very disappointing, but the 
animals clearly were not there. We therefore pushed 
on. Saul had told us that the rhinoceroses woul 
begifi trooping in at nightfall, and that we should 
continue firing at them till daybreak, and I had believed 
him. Forty were killed here about a month since; I 
could not doubt it, for I counted in a small eats! 
upwardg of twenty ‘heads ; but I suppose that ae 
number were also wounded, and that the whole game 
was fairly scared from the place. Amiral's men were 
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hard up for food; each man came on his ride-ox, and 
carried nothing with him. 

On the 28th we arrived at the furthest place the 
Namaquas had explored to. We saw about a dozen 
fresh spoors of elephants, and a few of rhinoceroses. 
I tried all I could to make the people encamp out of 
ear-shot of the water but they would not. No elephants 
came that night, but a rhinoceros, a lion, a hyena, 
and a gnu were “bagged.” The Damaras were only 
allowed the carrion, as Amiral’s suite of forty men all 
had to be fed: these poor people were fh a sad state ; 
they searched for pieces of old rhinoceros hide, the skin 
of animals that had been slaughtered here before, and 
which had dvied in the sun before wild beasts had 
had time to devour it. This cooked in thé fire and 
beaten with stones to mcke it soft enough to chew is 
not at all bad, and I have often eaten it; but there 
was not cnough of” it to feed the whole crew of 
Damaras, neither were there pignuts here for them to 
crow, and they were, consequently, in great distress. 

Several Bushmen tame to us here, of the tribe that 
lived at "Tounobis ; the Namaquas can hardly under- 
stand them; they laugh excessively at the odd double 
Way in which they pronounce their clicks. One*man, 
the son of the chief Whose name means “ Buffalo,” was 
much the most intelligible, and I engaged him at once 
as guide. He told us all about the Kubabees 
Hottentots, how they came, and where: they went, 
wer they killed, and whom they robbed, and gave us 
every particular. All the Bushmen were well ac quainted 
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‘Ngami and its“ivers), and described the boats on 
them, and mimicked the alligators and hippopotami. 
They had heard also of the Soun Damup, that tribe of 
Ghou Damup that ‘live in an independent state along 
the lower part of the Omoramba, and pointed out the 
direction of their country. They knew of waggons 
having gone to Lake "Ngami, and said that they had 
some things which were given to them by the people 
who travelled in them, whom they particularly 
described. They however protested that the country 
was, in this peculiarly dry season, impassable beyond 
*Tounobis. 

How Yar this place was we could not well make out, 
but it certainly was a long jgurney without water; 
tired und footsore as the oxen were, I was determined 
however to attempt it. Taye Bushmen declared that 
the game was all scared away from where we were; 
but thitt* we should see imaense quantities at 
’Tounobis. One informant asserted that the buffaloes 
were so thick upon the ground that we should have 
great difficulty in driving the waggons ,through them, 
But they all agreed that near ’Tounobis it would be 
dangerous to travel at night, as the wild animals 
world certainly charge us aud our oxen when we wet 
them on the way. . 

We started for ‘Tounobis on the afternoon of 
Oct. 1st with Amiral and half of his men; after 
about three hours we came to a little well that the 
Hottentots who tere before us had just drank dry, 
and, going on, to our delight saw two huge Mite 
rhinoceroges, three or four hundred yards on one 
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side of us. They are indeed immense creatures, so 
far longer than the black ones, and their horns so 
much larger. The rhinoceros now in the Regent's 
Park Gardens is a black rhinoceros; it is much the 
most vicious of the two kinds, but nothing like the size 
of the other, We all tumbled off our oxen, some 
twenty of us (the others had returned to Amiral’s 
waggons), and ran helter-skelter through the bushes, 
each his own way, till we were pretty near them, and 
then, as one trotted up to see what was the matter, 
a volley was blazed into him, that bowkd him over 
like a hare. The other one took a sweep and escaped 
unshot. The rapidity with which the slaughtered one 
was cut up was perfectly astonishiig. I minuted the 
whole occurrence; it only took twenty minatés, and 
we were in our saddles again thirty-five minutes after 
we had left them. It must be recollected that three- 
penny pocket-knives-are not the best of insiruments 
to make an impression on rhinoceros hide. There 
isno knife so good as a common butcher's knife; as 
a general rule, soft steel, or even iron, is far better 
than hard steel, because you can sharpen the first on 
any bit of stone, and the metal does not splinter when 
it aomes against a bone. = , 

We followed an elephant path, which went” as 
straight as a Roman road. I took its direction several 
times with an azimuth compass, and it did not vary 
four degrees. We travelled till past nine, having been 
on the move for six and a quarter hours. : 

‘Phe next day, starting very early, poor Timmerman 
and Frieschland both knocked up; they had never 
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recovered the Mand journey: we drove them as 
far as we could, but it was no use, and as we of course 
could not wait in the middle of the plain without 
water, we had to leave the poor creatures to their fate. 

This day we managed eleven hours’ actual travelling, 
and could have easily pushed on again at midnight, 
but the Bushmen begged us not, as we were coming 
to where the rhinoceroses were very numerous, and 
assured us that if we started in the morning we should ° 
arrive at ‘Tounobis before the heat of the day. This 
we did; we spassed along a labyrinth of wild beasts’ 
paths, put up one rhinoceros, and, after four hours, 
a valley in front where smoke rose‘ among the trees 
announced that We had arrived at "Lounobis. We 
hurried"to the water to look for spoors, and now we 
were, without any doubt,Win a game-country. The 
river-bed was trodden like the ground in a cattle fair 
by anitnals of all descriptionss The water lay in 
pools among rocks, and there were evident marks of 
where the water had stood at the preceding evening, 
and the depth to which it had been drink out by the 
animals during the night; by the sides of these holes 
were the circular walls of loose stones, two or three 
feet high, that the Kubabees Hottentots had buil& up 
as’ screens, from behind which fp shoot. 

A little way off were crowds of Bushmen; we went 
to them, and found them clustered round one of a 
series of deep uncovered wells, about twelve feet across 
and gight or teh deep, and very close together, into 
which an clephant had been pushed the preceding 
night, by his’ comrades, as they had scrambled in 
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droves to drink, and there he lay, just killed, and great 
pieces of flesh were being cut off and hauled up from 
his carcase. . 

All this was delightful, and we offpacked our lean 
oxen in the highest spirits about a quarter of a mile 
from the water, in the midst of a thick grove of trees. 
Amiral encamped near us; we made a kraaP and 
settled down for at least a week’s pleasuring. As soon 
as the elephant was disposed of, I collected all the 
chief Bushmen in a ring, and gave them tobacco and 
so forth, and began asking them aboutethe country 
further on ahead. One of my men came to say that 
he had just found a Bushman cooking with a large 
iron pot; this was a sure sign of the neighbourhood 
of civilised man. The Bushman said that it was 
given to them by people fygm a waggon some distance 
to the east, and who had gone to the lake during the 
previous rainy season, The man who had‘ guided 
the Kubabees Hottentots lived here—Toes-u-wap was 
his melodious name. Ife and the other Bushman 
wore great numbers of elephant hair necklaces, with 
three or four beads strung on each of them; they are, 
as I now find, worked after the manner that the 
English ladies call “tatting.” Old Buffaloe’s son 
and Toes-u-wap were the only two who could undér- 
stand much of the language of the Hottentots; they 
interpreted for us to the other Bushmen as well as 
they could, but our conversation was far fram fluent. 
Several _of these Bushmen knew the Mationa language, 
and as T had a little MS. Sichuana dictionary with 
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these about twenty were identical with those in my 
dictionary, twenty were somewhat like them, and the 
other twenty I could not find. I presume, therefore, 
that their language is Sichuana, or a dialect of it. 
The Bushren were unanimous in saying that our 
next stage to the east was longer than the one we 
had just travelled. The season was so excessively 
dry that all the wells wére exhausted. The Kubabees 
Hottentota had passed by this place in the dry season, 
but it was subsequent to an ordinarily rainy summer, 
and they lef, "lounobis in the afternoon, travelled all 
night, and next midday drank water with reeds, after 
their ntanner, from a place where the sand was damp ; 
on the ensuing day they came to a Bushman werft, 
and so en every day till the fifth, when they reached 
a Mationa cattle post; thgy call it Eisis in Hottentot, 
Chuega in Mationa language; from there the hills 
that bercer the great water (rjver or lake I am not 
sure which) can be seen. There is said to be much 
game there. 

We had great difficulty in making. the Bushmen 
distinguish between the lake and the rivers; they 
called the whole water-country by one name—T!’ 
Annee. However, I will not enter at length into these 
details, as more accurate information will cortainly be 
received before long from the whites, or whiter races, 
who are now steadily pushing northwards. 

, We repaired the circular walls of loose stones, that 
were to form oar shooting-screens. The lower they 
axe the better, generally speaking, as being lds likely 


to attracy attention; but when it can be managed, « 
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wall about two feet nine inches high is much the 
most convenient to shoot over, as a man’s position is 
not cramped when he kneels down and fires from 
behind one of these: they ought to be six or seven 
feet across. A hole in the ground is sométimes made 
instead of a wall; but generally speaking, the neighbour- 
hood of large watering-placcs in these parts is a mass 
of limestone rock, into which one cannot dig. 

It is one of the most strangely exciting positions 
that a sportsman can find himself in, to lie behind one 
of these screens or holes by the side of a path leading to 
a watering-place so thronged with game as "Tounobis. 
Herds of gnus glide along the neighbouring paths in 
almost endless files: heye standing‘out in bold relief’ 
against the sky, there a moving line, just visib4e in the 
deep shades; and all as ngiscless as a dream. Now 
and then a slight pattering over the stones makes you 
start; it jars painfully,on the straincd ear, aiid‘a troop 
of zebras pass frolicking by. All at once you observe, 
twenty or thirty yards off, two huge ears pricked up high 
above the brushwood; another few seconds, and a sharp 
solid horn indicates the cautious and noiseless approach 
of the great rhinoceros. Then the rifle or gun is 
poked slowly over the wall, which has before baen 
covered with a plaid, av something soft, to mufile all 
grating sounds; and you keep a sharp and anxious 
look-out through some cranny in your screen. he 
beast moves nearer and nearer; you crouch ,close up 
under the wall, lest he should see ove? it and perceive 
you. Nearer, nearer still; yet somehow his shape is 
indistinct, and perhaps his ‘position unfavourable to 
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warrant a shot. Another moment, and he is within 
ten yards, and walking steadily on. There lies a stone, 
on which you had Jaid your caross and other things, 
when making ready to enter your shooting-screen ; the 
beast has come to it, he sniffs the taint of them, tosses 
his head up wind, and turns his huge bulk full broad- 
side on to you. Not a second is to be lost. Bang! 
and the bullet lies well home under his shoulder. 
Then follows a plunge and a rush, aud the animal 
charges madly about, making wide sweeps to right and 
left with his huge horn, as you crouch down still and 
almost breathless, and with every nerve on the stretvh. 
He is off; you hear his deep blowing in the calm 
night ; now his gallop ceases.. The occasional rattling 
“of a stdne alone indicates that he is yct a-foot; for a 
moment all is still, ars then a scarcely audible 
“sough” informs you that the great beast has sunk 
to the ground, an§ that his pains of death are over. 

The animals are picked up in the morning ; but it is 
not very easy to find them. Spooring is, in most 
cases, quite out of the question, on account of the 
numberless tracks. The Bushmen jerked every 
particle of the meat of all the animals that we 
kided, excepting that which we used ourselves. I. like 
rhinoceros flesh more than that of any other wild 
animal. A young calf, rolled up in a piece of spare 
hide, and baked in the earth is excellent. I hardly 
know which part of the little animal is the best, the 
skin or the flesh. ~ 

The Hottentots shot away a great many bullets 
at rhinceeroses, and did, I dare say, a great deal of 
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mischief; for they lie six or seven together in each 
shooting-screen, and blaze volleys at long distances— 
often thirty or forty yards—at the rhinoceros. The 
consequence is that they “bag” but very few, compared 
to the number that they fire at; the others ‘most likely 
linger on for a few days, and then lie down and die 
elsewhere. One night Andersson and myself were 
lying out together when a rhinoceros came, that I fired 
at. Something smaller was following at its heels; 
but we could not see what, on account of the shade of 
the dark bushes. It was a brilliant mocnlight; and 
we were foolish enough to leave our screen, and poke 
about after the animal, which luckily we never ‘found. 
In the early morning Andersson went to look for the 
game that had been shot ; and first followed tle spoor 
of the rhinoceros we had-been secking, He soon 
found the animal lying dead among the bushes; and he 
walked carelessly up,-with rifle ofer his shdulder, 
when as he was just upon the animal, a full-grown calf 
rushed out from behind its dead mother right at him. 
He had a very harrow escape, for the creature brushed 
by him in the narrow pathway: he was about as large 
as an ox, and his spoor was half size. Had we come 
upoy. them the preceding night, wé should have ran 
some risk. On one occasion a rhinoceros that he fired 
at, brushed down the stones of one side of his shooting- 
place. 

If I were to travel again on a shooting-tour, I should. 
certainly take a large opera-glass with me. It is,one 
of the most perfect of night-glasses, besides being the 
most useful of telescopes. I should think it weuld put 
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a man’s sight in the dusk on a par with that of wild 
beasts generally ; and it is so portable and manageable 
an instrument, that I should never lie out watching for 
animals without one. 

Since my return to England I have often amused 
myself at night in trying their powers, whith certainly 
are marvellous. At sea they are coming into general 
use, and more than one naval officer of considerable 
experience, in chasing slavers, has assured me of 
their great superiority over the ordinary cumbrous 
night telescbpe. Talking of these things, I may 
add, that 2 powerfully magnifying telescope is of 
very: liitle use in tropical Africa; the air is always 
seething and waving from the heat, so that images 
are séldém sufficiently distinct to be worth magnifying. 

I generally used the “direct” telescope of my 
sextant for day purposes; it is infact a small single 
opera-glass, and I liked it very much. a 

Elephant shooting was out of the question at 
‘Tounobis for men in our position, without horses and 
without dogs. The river-bed is perfectly bare, and 
very light in colour, from the quantity of slabs of 
limestone. I should be extremely sorry to be chased 
by ‘Any animal over it. The Hottentots made sach 
a noise that the elephants only ame down twice whilst 
I was there; the first time.we ran up to them and 
fired among their legs ; there were fourteen in the herd, 
fixe fellows, standing in a row fronting us in the open 
moonghine. None of us dared go nearer than sixty 
yards; we there had the shelter of a low slab in the 
limestone? but beyond- the ground was quite fat. 
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I should think the legs were the best part to fire at 
in these cases, because if the bullet strikes the bone 
it is sure to break it, and an elephant on three legs 
is like a waggon on thrce wheels, quite brought to a 
stand-still; and, again, if the bone be missed, the 
wound, if any, is only a flesh wound, and does not kill 
the animal. Our shots produced no effect, except 
some very angry trumpeting from the elephants, who 
first faced us and then decamped. The second time 
we let them alone, and a young bull fell into one of 
the wells, which we shot. I think I would have given 
anything for horses at “lounobis. I should have 
enjoyed inyself amazingly if I had had them. * 

There were no liows whatever there; they and 
rhinoceroses do not hit it off together, ‘and are 
seldom found in number? at the same place. A 
yhinoceros is a suiky morose brute, and it is very 
ridiculous to watch # sedate herd of gnus bullied by 
one of them. He runs among them and pokes about 
with his horn, while they scamper and scurry away 
from him in great alarm. He surely must often kill 
them, 

For my own taste, I should like to spend nights 
pesched up in some tree with a powerful night glass 
watching these night frolics and attacks. I really’ do 
not much care about shooting the animals, though it 
makes a consummation to the night work, as the death 
of the fox does to a fox hunt, but it ist the leest 
pleasurable part of the whole. Great fun seems to. 
go on among the different animals ; jackals are always 
seen and are always amusing; their impadence is 
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intolerable; they know that you do not want to shoot 
them, and will often’ sit in front of your screen and 
stare you in the face. Sometimes, whilst straining 
your eyes at the dimly seen bushes about ypu, the 
branched stem of one gradually forms itself into the 
graceful head of some small antelope. The change is 
like that of a dissolving view, the object had beén under 
your notice for a minute, yet you could not tell when 
it ceased to be a bush and became an animal. The 
young rhinoceroses must be much chased by the 
hyenas andwwild dogs, for you never find one, either 
young or old, whose cars do not show mavks of having 
been sidly bitten. 

T do not think in eisphante cra anything like the 
idea of bulk and power that the white rhinoceros does. 
An elephant is so short, asd so high upon his legs, that 

“he looks what jockeys would calb “weedy” in com- 
parison’ t8 the low an@solid vlinoceros. The largest 
of these that we shot was eighteen fect long and six high; 
the head and neck forming, I should ¢ay, a third of the 
entire length. If a creature of this size be imagined 
against the wall of a room, an idea may be formed of his 
immense size. ‘Their rush is wonderfully quick ; they 
seem to me to get up their speed much quicker than 
a horse or any other animal I-know. I really think 
that if a rhineceros and horse caught sight of one 
another at the same instant, when not more than ten 
yards apart, the beast would catch the steed. ‘Their 
movements are amazingly rapid whén they receive a 
bullet. 

Oct. Tithe I had a most picturesque finale toa rhinoceros 
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hunt. The Bushmen came to tell me that a black 
rhinoceros was lying wounded under some trees, about 
an hour off, and very savage, so I went to him and 
put him up with a bullet as he lay twenty-five yards 
from me. After the scrimmage which ensued, Tran 
after him, he going a lame trot and I as hard as 
I could pelt, putting three or four bullets into him 
at long distances, and loading as I ran. At length 
we came to the edge of an open flat that was about 
200 hundred yards across. At the further side of 
that was a mound, on the top of which stood a fine 
overshadowing tree, and in the middle of the flat 
was a scraggy rotten stump, and two or three dead 
branches. ‘I'he rhinoceros went acrogs this, climbed 
the mound, and stood at bay under the tree. I did 
not much like crossing theropen flat, but I thought I 
could certainly run twoyards to his three, which ‘would 
take me back in safety among the bushes, so I went 
my best pace to the middle of the flat, keeping the 
dead branches between me and him; they were a 
mere nothing, but a rhinoceros’ sight is never keen, 
and his eyes were, I dare say, dim from his wounds. 
As soon as I came to the tree, I dropped down on my 
knee, steadied my shaking hand against one bowgh, 
for I had run very far and was exhausted, and, resting 
the muzzle of my heavy rifle in the fork of another, 
took a quick shot and gave the beast a smart sharp 
sounding blow with a well-placed bullet. Me did not 
start noy flinch, but slowly raised his head, and then 
dropping it down, poured volumes of crimson ‘plood 
Fr a Se, ara aan ana’. ak 
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length he staggered a very little, then he put his fore 
legs out and apart from each other, and so stood for 
some seconds, when he slowly sunk to the ground 
upon his broad chest and died. I sketched the scene 
from memory when I returned, regretting that I had 
not had a pencil with me at the time to do it more 
justice, for thé dying beast with the branched tree 
above him was quite a study for an artist. Having 
shot animals till we were tired, a pleasant moonlight 
evening was spent on much smaller game—the spring- 
hare, as theaDutch call it. It is a creature about two 
feet long, shaped like a kangaroo in bedy and tail, 
but with a different head; it burrows and lives in holes 
all day, but at night frisks abopt and grazes. 

* We and the Bushmen arranged ourselves in large 
circles, enclosing fresh patches of ground each time, 
and then beat up towards the ceatre. We generally 
enclosed two or three of these funny creatures, who 
hopped about in the oddest way, and we rushed in 
and assassinated them with sticks. ‘he sinews of 
their powerful tails form excellent materials for sewing 
carosses. 

I worked hard to fix the longitude of “lounobis, 
whieh I did more successfully than I could have 
hoped, as my instrument was a small and not very 
legible one, and for want of oil I had to read off the 
observations by firelighit. 

«The Bushmen assured me that the character of the 
country betweert that place and the lake. was of 
exactly the same description as that around us, a 
sandy sod with not unfrequent dried-up vleys, and 
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covered with trees, but by no means so thickly as to 
impede the progress of a waggon. 

In fact, if a person wanted to go from Walfisch 
Bay to the lake, he would have an excellent waggon 
road after. he had left Eikhams_(Jonker's place), one 
day behind him. He should follow the Quieep River 
as far as it goes castwards, and then Make a straight 
* *course for Kurri-koop, taking the chance of vley water 
by the road; from Kurri-koop, through Elephant’s 
Fountain to Twas, all is excellent; thence he should 
follow the foot of the ridge and not the top of it, as 
we had doney sending the oxen to water up the gorges. 
In the twenty-one hours’ journey to “lounobis, three 
or four large vleys are. passed, in which water would 
lie for many months. From there onwards ‘I should 
have no fear whatever in the rainy season, even if the 
Bushmen refused to guide me, because the character 
of the country is-adapéed for holding water ; but from 
Damara-land to the Ovampo no person could think 
of travelling without guides, unless there was a recent 
track to follow. If he once strayed from the path 
he would be hopelessly involved in the thorn thicket. 

I faney that the Bushmen spoke truth about the 
want of water ahead, as the droves of animals who 
had congregated in the neighbourhood of ’Tounobis 
continued drinking every night, the repeated firing 
being insufficient to drive them away; it seemed as 
though they had no other Beighbanene watering-plage 
to go to, 

As the Bushmen learnt to understand our Hottentot 
a little better, we had some long talks ebout the 
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animals on the river that joins the western end of the 
lake; that there are many there quite new to the 
Hottentots is beyond doubt, as several carosses were 
stolen by the Kubabees and brought back | south, 

and the skins that , many of these were made from 
were quite unknown to them. The Bushmen, without 
any leading question or previous talk upon the subject, 
mentioned the unicorn. I cross-questioned then 
thoroughly, but they persisted in describing a one- 
horned animal, something like a gemsbok in shape 
and size, wkose horn was in the middle of its fore- 
head, and pointed forwards. The spoor of the animal 
was, tliey said, like that of a zebra. The horn was in 
shape like a gam$bok’s, but ghorter. They spoke of 
“the animal as though they knew of it, but were not at 
all familiar with it. It wal] indeed be strange if, after 
all, the creature has a real existence. There are 
recent “travellers in the north »of tropical Africa who 
have heard of it there, and believe in it, and there is 
surely plenty of room to find something new in the vast 
belt of terra incognita that lies in this continent. 

Of another fabulous monster, the cockatrice, a most 
widely spread belief exists. The Ovampo, the 
Bushmen of this place, and Timboo, all protested ghat 
there is such a creature, and that they had often seen 
it. They described it as a snake, sometimes twelve 
feet long, and as thick as the arm; slender for its 
length, with a brilliantly variegated skin; it has a 
comb on the head exactly like a guinea-fowl, but red, 
and ‘has also wattles ; its ery is very like the noise 


that fowls make when roosting—I do not mean crowing, 
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but a subdued chucking; its bite is highly vendmous, 
and it is a tree snake. I heard an instance of ten 
cows having been bitten one after the other; they said 
that sometimes people when on their way home at 
night ‘hear, a chucking in the tree, and “think that 
their fowls have strayed, and as they are peering about 
under the branches to see where they are, the snake 
Harts down upon them and bites them. It appears 
to be a particularly vicious snake. I have generally 
heard it called “hangara.” I never heard of its 
possessing wings. © 

Since my return I have had my attention directed 
to a recent book, Mr. Gosse’s “Notes of a Naturalist 
in Jamaica,” in which he mentions’ the prevalence of 
the same belief there, and relates several reported 
facts relative to the creature. In the Penny Cyclo- 
peedia, under the head cockatrice, many old drawings 
of these snakes are reproduced, and are worth looking 
at; they differ much in character from one another, 
and seem to have,been derived from different originals. 
I can give no clue to the fable of the cockatrice’s 
eggs. 

The Bushmen of "l'ounobis are far superior to the 
Damaras in the art of catching animals; their springe 
is a very simple one. I admired the simplicity of 
the method by which the antelopes were induced to 
leap into the middle of it; an unpractiscd hand would 
have made a fence as though he were laying out a 
steeple- chase course, but the Bushnien simply bend 
a twig across the pathway, which does not in the least 
frighten the animal. but which. in the: cajety of his 
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heart,“he overleaps. The pitfalls arg neatly made; 
there is, however, nothing in them which an English 
gamekeeper would not contrive as well. 

I must take this opportunity of explaining to the 
uninitiated how to set a common gun (as a spring gun) 
to shoot game in the night. The use of such a con- 
trivance is obvious. Hyenas, perhaps, vex and 
trouble you night after night, and it is a horrid bor@® 
to sit up through the cold when slecp is in these 
tropical climes so peculiarly grateful, simply for the 
chance of shooting the worthless animal; it is far 
simpler to have a gun in his path, and, let him pull 
the trigger himself, to his own destruction. Again, 
as to lions,-thex do real mischief; and, after all, they 

“are not*noble animals whose character entitles them 
to the privilege of a codp of honour, but skulking, 
troublesome creatures, who give. infinite annoyance, 
and will Seldom wait to be shat at. In England one 
thinks differently, but a traveller who has large herds 
of cattle with him is only too glad to, exterminate lions 
out of the lund, and a spring-gun is the best way of 
doing this. This is my creed, though I personally 
ain guiltless of its use upon the king of beasts. The 
way of setting a gun is very simple; everybodyias 
asort of general conception how an animal when he 
chests a string shall in some way pull-the trigger, 
and be shot, but without a more definite notion consi- 
(erable difficulty would in practice be found in making 
the. necessary ‘adjustments. The plate (next page) 
will explain how to do it. A piece of stick” is lashed 


eacross the narrow part, of‘the stock of the gun in such 
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a way as to have.a slight play backwards and forards; 
a string from the lower part of the stick is fastened 
to the trigger, one from the upper leads through the 
ramrod tubes (the ramrod being taken out), and passes 
across “the pathway ; it is evident that when an animal 
pushes the string the gun will go off. A few points 
have to be observed; one is, that, the string should 
pot be too tight, else as soon as it is touched the 
trigger will be pulled, and the bullet make only a 
skin wound in front of the animal’s chest, The other, 
a very important point, is that the heigkt to which 
the gun is lashed should be such as to send the bullet 
through the beast’s heart, or thereabouts. The rule 
is, thac for a hyena the barrel shotild-be -as high as 
a man’s knee from the ground, but for a lion a ‘span (or 
eight inches) higher. Neither the string nor the stick 
that is lashed to the stock, and which acts as a lever, 
should be too strong, «lest, if the animal estrles all 
before him in a rush, they should not break, but the 
gun be torn from its supports and smashed. 
When a lion’s death is determined upon by means 
of a spring-gun, advantage is taken of the first animal 
’ that he kills ; this is probably found half eaten, and the 
lion, is sure to return to his prey the ensuing night. 
Bushes are then put round the carcase, a doorway is 
made to one’side of @ couple of posts, against these 
two posts the gun is lashed, and the trigger-string passes 
across the doorway to the opposite side (see plate)... 
I have never seen instances of native poison doing 
much mischief; that of the Damaras is in practice very 
harmless. I have seen plentf of people «tho had been - 
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wounded by poisoned arrows, and have dressed their 
wounds, but saw no great harm experienced from them. 
The poison becomes so hard and dry on the arrows 
that it will not dissolve. The Bushman poison is far 
stronger and more complicated; the manufactu% of it 
is kept secret, but thany ingredients are put into-the 
composition. Beside vegetable poisons the Bushmen 
assured me that the poisonous black spider (a kind of 
tarantula) is an important ingredient. It seems to be 
for its size, the most venomous of creatures. Death 
is very frequently the consequence of its bite. Amiral's 
son, who was with me, had lingered between life and 
death fer a long time after having been bit by one, and 
his escape was considered asa singular piece of good 
dortune. ,I saw one once; it’ happened to be among 
my bed clothes, and was a nasty creature with huge 
nippets; though a very quick runner it had compara- 
tively shovt legs. When I teased it with a little twig 
it snapped its nippers together and made quite a noise 
with them. 

Throughout our journey we have had great good 
luck as regards poisonous animals, nobody but Timboo 
having been bitten, and that only by a scorpion, but 
we'guffered pretty severely from hornet’s stings, both 
at Otjimbingué and elsewhere ; the oil from our tobacco 
pipes was the panacea in all these cases. 
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Ty aweek the Hottentots became tired of "Lounobis ; 
they said that their wives were left without provisions, 
&e., and Amiral said that he must return. I had no 
object in staying longer, for T became tired of massa- 
ering the animals, and it is better when on a journey 
not to rest oxen longer than a week, unless you can 
afford at least a month’s delay, as their galled backs 
become half healed, and they lose their working ¢on- 
difion, without having time to really recruit their 
strength. My oxen were all in a very poor way, but 
I now cared little, as I was homeward bound. We 
left ’Tounobis Oct. 10th, and arrived safely at Okoma- 
vaka, with no incident except a fright_from all the 
oxen having run away the second night that we Wwere 
on the road. 
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My. first’ inquiries were about the fate of poor 
Timmerman and Frieschland, and I at last found out 
their history from some wandering Damaras, for they 
never can keep a secret. The two oxen had both 
returned to Okomavaka, but a lion caught Timmerman, 
and in the morning the Damaras found him half eaten ; 
they then spoored and found Frieschland whom they 
stabbed and eat. I discovered who the man was that 
actually killed my ox; he was Kaipanga, the captain of 
a: werft of these wandering Damaras,and who naturally 
had decampgd when he heard of our arrival. 

I therefore held a consultation with Amital on the 
subject; whose eyes glistened with pleasure at the 
notion of e gaid.upyon the Damara werft. I, of course, 
‘stipulated that we should have no firing, but only 
catch the culprits and flogejhem. I had been désirous 
of witnessing the arrangement ofsa Hottentot attack, 
and this cAse occurred opportunaly, so I desired Amiral 
to thanage everything in exactly his own way, which 
he did. He found out where Kaipanga was staying ; 
it was opposite to a gorge two hours ahead of us, and 
down in the flat at the foot of the ridge, but far from 
it and among the trees, and quite two and a half hours 
away from the watering-place there. o 

Amiral then told everybody that we were~going 
home as quickly as we could, for we had tho time to 
spare to make further inquiries about the logt oxen, 
and on we went, . Our first day was three hours, and 
we purposely evershot the gorge which was our mark, 
that the Damaras who were on a keen look-out might 
be convineed ‘that we knew nothing of Kaipanga’s 
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rascality, and were really. going home in good earnést. 
Amiral’s men slept a couple of miles away from mine, 
so as to disarm all notion of a concerted expedition, 
but at gne o'clock in the morning the old Scamp got 
up quietly with about half his men and ‘joined me. 
T left sufficient people behind to ‘resist any Damaras 
in case they attacked the camp during my absence, and 
we were all off under the escort of Amiral’s spy at 
_ two. It was a very. dark night, and we scrambled 
down the gorge apd through the trees of the plain 
till about four o'clock, when we stopped, as there was 
some doubt »s to where we were, and runners were 
sent ahead in all directions to explore the coutitry for 
a milé or two round. Just as the -first streaks of 
light appeared in the sky the wished-for information‘ 
came ;’there was no time torbe lost, and we all ran in 
a glorious state of excitement across the country.” The 
light quickly increased, and by the time thét the sky 
was grey we were all behind a mound, watching keenly 
for some indication of the exact position of the werft, 
which we were assured was close by us. At length a 
slender column of smoke was seen, and instantly the 
charge was ordered. Amiral, Andersson, and myself, 
with four or five others, were to go straight on ;eten 
men were to make a sweep, and run down upon the 
werft on the right and ten on the left. Nobody was 
to fire unless the natives used their assegais, Off 
they were; our party walked slowly to-give the 
others time, but the dogs of the werft Reard us ; in 
an instant the alarm was given, and no time was to be 
lost, so we in the centre were obliged to make a rush 
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prematurely; almost every Damara was off helter- 
skelter. We caught a few women and one man; they 
said that Kaipanga, the chief, whom we were in search 
of, was at another werft close by; that he had qkilled 
the ox and his men had eaten it, and that if we would 
spare them and not kill them they would show us the 
way. All this questioning and answering took little 
more time to say than it does to read, and we were 
off again, but the daylight had become quite strong, 
and before we were at the next werft the sun was 
about ‘to risa We could not hope to encircle it, so 
we ran crouching through the bushes #n and into 
it with*much better success than we could have 
expected. ‘Bhe Damaras were,not half a minute out of 
it when we arrived, and were running in all directions. 
The country was rather opsa, and there was.a mound 
close by, to the top of which sonte of our men ran 
directly.” This acted like flying a kite over a moor ; 
it made all the runaway Darharas lie still at once, lest 
they should be seen, and in this waw we gained time 
to examine their werft for proofs of guilt, ‘and were able 
to spoor them more leisurely. We found no meat in 
the huts, but a broken marrow-bone was there. In 
the main hut was a large piece of ox-hide, hedf 
dressed, from which the hairs, as usual, had been 
removed ; we took it out to the light; a feW scattered 
hairs remained, and they were whitish-yellow, which 
waa Timneerman’s peculiar colour. A woman who 
was found in tle erft confessed to the skin, and away 
we went in chase as before. The huts were such 


weetched affairs that it was not worth while to destroy 
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them in retaliation for the robbery. We had ‘now 
some long and severe running; with horses we could 
have done what we liked, but on foot the naked 
Damayas were more than a match for us. However, 
we took two men captive, whose looks almost warranted 
their being hung without any other proofs of their 
guilt, and we tied them together and drove them home 
with several women, whom we kept in different detach- 
ments. It was a long time before we were all 
collected togethey, as the men were dispersed over 
the country, and we had no water till tea o'clock, nor 
did we arrive at the encampment with our Prisoners 
till midday. * 

After an hour's rest,we tried the-men, examining 
them separately. Amiral’s shrewdness astonished mé 
beyond measure. He wag-quite in his element, and 
wormed out the whole story with the greatest dexterity, 
and the judicial scene-was clesed with a bifsiness- like 
application of a new rhinoceros-hide whip. 

I had gained quite an insight into Hottentot 
onslaught by these few hours’ experience, and could 
perfectly understand how engrossing must be the 
excitement which they yield to savage minds. Com- 
pered with these, shooting lions and rhinoceroses must 
be poor sport to them. The last brings simply into 
play the fatulties of a sportsman, and is an occupation 
dangerous enough to be disagreeable, but negroes are 
the woodcocks of Africa, the beau.ideal of the game 
tribe, and they are pursued not with that personal 
indifference every one must feel towards quadrupeds, 
but with revenge, hatred, and cupidity. Tha Hottentot 
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rung to the raid boiling with passien and hungry 
for spoils, He is matched with an equal in sight, 
hearing, speed, and ingenuity; the attack and the 
pursuit call forth the whole of his intelligence. ,If the 
negro has a perfect knowledge of the country on his 
side to aid his escape, the Hottentot has had time for 
forethought and preparation in the attack to match 
that advantage. The struggle ig equal until the 
closing scene when the deadly gun confronts the 
assegai. Then come the tears and supplication and 
prayers for mercy, which must be music to the ears 
of the Hottentot, as he revels in his victory and pauses 
before He consummates it. I have a pretty fixed idea 
that if English justice were gdministered throughout 
these parts of Africa, a small part only of the Populas 
tion would remain unhung, But we must not Be too 
hard upon the negro and Hottentot morale on that 
account, for we little knew whatsfearful passions exist 
in our own European minds until they are thoroughly 
roused. A young terrier or kittensseems the most 
harmless and mildest of creatures until he has been 
brought into contact with rats and learnt the Inxury 
and taste of blood, and many an instance may be 
fourd along the distant coasts of this wide world where 
a year or two has converted the Saxon youth, who left 
his mother all innocence and trust, into a8 diabolical 
and reckless a character as ever stabbed with a 
bowie-knife. ma 

Two more ride-oxen were now knocked up; they 
were Buchan and Sweetland. I left them under the 


eere gf Sarl, near to whose werft we had now arrived, 
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and whom I paid off. Travelling on we managed. to 
take the remaining oxen to Elephant Fountain, which 
we reached 22nd of October; we had left "Tounobis 
10th of October ; the entire distance between the places 
is 58 hours, or 146 miles, which gives our pace 
of travelling as usual, viz. ten and a half miles a 
day. It is very remarkable how steady the pace of 
travelling is. I minuted with great care all our 
journeys from Omanbondé to Ovampo-land, and the 
whole way from Qvampo-land to ’Tounobis, and thence 
again to Eikhams, invariably registering the time of 
every stopprge. The going and returning journeys 
seldom differed one hour in thirty. This, from 
Okomavaka to "Tounobis we weré twenty-one and a 
half hours going, and twenty-one and a quarter return- 
ing, and #0 on; but when,-the hours, are reduced into 
miles, much less aecuracy must be expected. Tallow 
two and three-quarte’ miles*an hour, which is near 
enough to give general ideas of distance; indeed, if a 
traveller has the geographical positions of the main 
points of his’ journey laid down, and also knows how 
long in actual travelling it will, take him to get from 
one point to another, he is furnished with all the 
isformation he can require. a 

I had by this time reduced my method of travelling 
over unknown ground to a principle which I will 
mention here, for want of a better opportunity. When 
a given direction has to be followed, which is learnt 
by the pointing of the natives, the cofapass is of course 
the guide by day, but it is very important to have 
one that is not too delicate, or when’ yourrein pp 40 
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lodk at it, so long a time elapses befgye it settles that 
the animal becomes fidgetty and disturbs the needle 
again. By far the best pocket-compass to have, is 
one that has a glass bottom as well as a glass top to 
it, like those which are commonly hung up in the 
cabins of ships, only, of course very much smaller, 
say one inch across.. The pivot on which the needle 
turns is fixed, in a hole drilled through the bottom 
glass. Concentric with the needlé, and turning stiffly 
round its cap,is a small piece of brass, shaped, say, 
like a fish, so that its head could never, even by the 
faintest light, be mistaken for its tail. .The top glass 
of the tompass should unscrew. - 
Before starting? having determined in whiclf direc- 
“tion you intend to proceed, take off the top glass and 
adjust the head of the gh so that it shall Point in 
that direction; there is now no~chance of error or 
confustort ; you forget all abowt the needle and only 
think of the fish. When it becomes dark, you have 
simply to hold up the compass between your eye and 
the sky, and the fish can be seen quite plainly; but 
an ordinary compass can never be deciphered after 
dusk. If any doubthremains, the light of a cigar or 
a piece of white paper held below the compass ¥sll, 
when you look down upon it, bring out the fish quite 
clear and distinct. It is much -better to hang the 
compass by three threads, like a scale-pan, than simply 
tg hold is in the-hands; the threads take the place of 
gimbals, and besides, being more compact in the 
pocket, are also less likely to get out of order. For 
~“ pgcket-eompass, no great accuracy is required ; if the 
a: e . és 
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traveller can depend upon it toa point, that is qifite 
sufficient. Where any bearings for mapping purposes 
are wanted, nothing inferior to an azimuth compass 
should be used, and one of these I invariably carried 
in a. case sewn on to my shooting- belt, so as to lie 
in the small of the back. An ‘almanac should be 
calculated and written’ out for the latitudes and 
longitudes in which the traveller intends to go. A 
simple ‘approximation to accuracy is all one wants, 
and the same almanac would do for hundreds of miles; 
the information required is as to the times of sunrise 
and set, and »f moonrise and set, the bearings of all 
these ; “und if the same particulars he given-fof a few 
zodiadel stars, it will be found of Great vee. Again, 
the times of culmination and the proximate altitude’ 
of thrée or four latitude stars should be stated for 
every night, and far a given latitude—those stars ¥ 
mean which come to,the meridian soon aftef dusk, 
and ‘are of such meridian altitudes as to come within 
the range of a sextant. Occultations should of course 
be put down, and, if the traveller has a telescope large 
enough to observe them, the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites also: one lunar distance to the nearest 
degree should be copied for every day, in ordem to 
check the date; but for longitude purposes recourse 
must be had to that surpassingly excellent but most 
cumbrous.and ill-bound of English publications, the 
“Nautical Almanac”—a work printed on-blotting- 
paper, that is spoilt by rain and torn by wind, and 
which requires as much care in packing and in using 
as the instruments it is designed to accompany. Ab 
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the times made use of should be apparent times. The 
chance is greatly against a traveller's watch going with 
sufficient “accuracy to keep mean time. I set -mine 
every. sunrise and: sunset, keeping another one in 
reserve, snugly. packed up among soft things, to use 
during lunar and éther time observations... In any 
moderately flat country the‘error one is liable to, 
by setting the watch in this way, lies within five 
minutes, and that is quite accuraf enough even for 
- latitude purposes. It is a great satisfaction , to have 
all the partigulars about the moonlight i in your MS. 
almanac, for when one travels, it is of much import- 
ance; the quickgst, journeying being done*by it. 
Knowing thg bearings of the principal celestial Bodies 
ewhen they are near the horizon, is a great check upon 
one’s course by night; a jaan soon becomes fmiliar 
with these if he has occasion to make use of them. I 
should steongly urge travellers.to provide themselves 
witl alarum watches, or alarums, in some shape or 
another. Over and over again have we lost our 
natural rest through fear of oversleeping our time ; 
besides awaking the sleepers, they are of great use 
in attracting attention when it is time to commence 
to do anything, such as watching for a star, &e. &c. 
It was a great comfort returning to the faithful John 
and to his pots and saucepans, for we had lived on 
tough diet since we left him. Immense quantities of 
animals had been, caught in the pitfalls at Elephant 
Fountain during our absence; they appear to have 
been “migrating in herds, for they are not always 
dopnd in the same abpndance. As my waggon was 
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light, I bought what little ivory I could from Amiral’s 
people, and took it away with me. [I sold it after- 
wards at St. Helena for about 701. We returned by 
the way which a few pages back I mentioned as the 
one that I recommended for waggons to travel upon. 
We had a little shooting, but not’ much ; at one place 
we put up eight lions; they were not close together, 
but within a space about 200 yards across, through 
which we happentd to drive. It was the largest 
pack I had seen. Fourteen is the largest I have ever 
heard of. These’ eight were all full-grown beasts; 
five of them were females. We had two falls of rain, 
enougkto supply the Quieep River, well; indeed, we 
* founda pool with enough water to swipn in,at the place 
where we outspanned. ~ « . 

Afté: the first showerg the landscape looked 
charming; the serg leaves of the trees freshened up, 
and the air was laden with the fragranee«of the 
acacias. For the sportsman, the rain makes a idoula 
rasa of the sand of the country, by obliterating all 
old tracks and disposing the ground to admit the 
sharpest and most distinct foot-mark impressions, 
which it is quite a luxury to follow. It is wonderful 
hgw much may be learnt from spoors; a few tracks 
will tell a long tale. Thus, a short time since, some 
of Amiral’y men came upon the track of a giraffe, 
grazing, and others of the party upon that of a lion 
crouching. Of course the spoors were followed. Of 
a sudden the lion’s tracks entirely disappeared, and 
those of’ the giraffe showed he was at full gallop; a 
small slippery place, caused hy a slight shower, lan 
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in‘his path ; by therside of it was an ugly sharp stump, 
the solid relic of a thorn-tree that had been broken 
down. In the slippery place the giraffe’s feet had 
slid, and the animal had fallen; on the stump was 
blood and lion’s hair; beyond, on one side of it, were 
the tracks of the lame marander, as he limped slowly 
away; on the other side, those of the giraffe at full 
gallop. It was therefore evident that the lion had 
sprung on the back of the giraffé and was carried by 
him till he slipped and fell. The fall dislodged the 
lion, who was flung upon the stamp, and was injured 
too severely t.: be able to continue the attack. The 
giraffé seemed not to have been much huréy as his 
gallop wassa atedtly one, and there was no blood on~ 
his tracks. 

The October rains camnever be depended cn; they 
seldém supply the country with.more than one day's * i 
water? they are vers partial, and mere showers. / 
These rains do more harm than good to a traveller, : 
for, without materially increasing his supplies of water, 
they cause the dry grass, which overspreads the 
ground, to rot, and no food can in many places be 
obtained for the oxen. The true rainy season does 
net begin till the end of December; and even then it 
requires many falls before the arid country is so 
@renched by rain as to allow the water to lie upon its 
surface. 

. As we travelled on, reports reached us of a shocking 
and fatal accitlent which had happened to a trader, 
who had, while lifting up his gun, caused it to go 
-woff, andshad’ shot himself through the arm and side. 
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The accident oceurred among Cornelius’s tribe, and*as 
they were a very suspicious set, I feared that some 
foul play might have been the cause of his death ; 
however, Cornelius took great pains in forwarding 
messenfers to me, with full particulars of the case, 
and I could not hear that any robbery had been com- 
mitted upon him. The‘cause of this accident was 
that of four-fifths of thése that occur, namely, the 
cock being allowef to lie down upon the nipple 
instead of being kept at half-cock. As the unfortunate 
man, while sitting in the waggon, drew jis gun up 
to him by the gnuzzle, it appears that the cock caught 
againstne of the spokes of the wheel, which-lifted it 
‘a little, so that, when released, it shapped back and 
the gun went off. Few as the people are who possess * 
percusston-guns in this rempte corner of the world, 


“« there have been thre deaths and one bad accident 


with them, ; e nied 

For travelling purposes, I do not approve of carry- 
ing a gun half-cogk, because, in the very careless way 
that the men persist in holding their fire-arms, the 
half-cock very frequently becomes full cock without 
their knowing it, and the cap also‘is liable to fall off, 
T think the safest plan with a common gun is to put 
a piece of thick rag on the cap, and to let the cock 
down upon it. But I much prefer having a third 
nick cut in the “ tumbler,” by which a very low half 
or quarter cock is produced, the cock just clearing thg 
nipple and securing the cap from being dislodged ; 
many pistols are made in this way. I have ‘adopted 
this plan for a very long time in my travelling SUNS ae 
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afid confidently recommend it. As to carrying guns 
on horseback, nobody that I am aware of, except a 
Hottentot, and stcemonelly a Dutchman, knows how 
to do it. 

Theirsis a most simple and effectual plan,which, 
strangely enough, has never been adopted or perhaps 
-even proposed for our movhted troops, and which is 
incomparably, superior in ptactice to any of the usual 
plans, with all of which I am prefty well familiar. 

Carrying a gun with a belt across the shoulders is 
objectionakle in every way; the gun jogs excessively 
about, and its weight is wearisome tq a degree; the 
rider*has to go through 2 vast deal of struggi#ig before 
he can slip if Over his head and get it i? hand? 
and, lestly, in case of a “fall, it might injure him 
severely. . 

The next fina of carrying the gun muzzle* ” 
downwards in a bucket in the position that a sports- 
rian would carry his gun over his arm—is most unsafe; 
the bullet is perpetually liable to be dislodged, and if 
dislodged the gun is pretty sure to burst; besides 
this, a complication of straps are requisite to secure 
the gun to the belt of the rider, which I find in 
practice a great inconvenience. Another method is, 
to sling the gun, which in this case must be short 
one, muzzle downward to the back part sf the saddle; 
‘so that when the rider is on his seat the stock of the 
gun is kehind him, and the muzzle in a bucket below 
his feet. Mn-this plan, as in the last, the bullet is 
liable to be dislodged, and also the projecting” stock 
» ~of,the gun, over which the leg has to be thrown when 
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mounting, is excegsively in the way of a person who his 
to do with a restive or frightened horse. There are 
straps also in this case, which are as troublesome as 
in the former. Moreover, in all of these there is a 
jingliny ‘and a rattling when the horse trots or canters, 
which is a very unsportsmanlike sound, although 
it may be thought. by Some to be soldierlike and 
dashing. 5 ‘ . 

Now the Hotterfiot plan that I recommend I 
consider perfect: it is to have a case of strong leather 
(see plate, p. 286) of guch a size and shape gs to admit 
the gun-stock ,a little stiffly; this case, which I will 
call the “gun-bag,” is fastened tightly above +o tings 
‘or dees in the pommel of the saddle; below, it is 
altogether unsupported except by a thong,e which 
passes reund the saddle-girth, and keeps the gun-bag 
‘from tilting too far, forwards; the gun is pushed 
stock downwards into the bag, the barrel’ Yasses 
between the right arm and the side, while the muzzle 
is so entirely clear pf the person, that even in taking 
a drop-leap, that of an ordinarily-sized gun never 
shifts into a dangerous position. Some time is taken 
before a person unused to it will find out the best 
adjygtments for both fastenings, as. they should he 
varied according to the rider’s seat, but when once 
determined they have never to be changed. There: is 
no objection whatever to this plan; the hands of the 
rider are free, and the gun is safe ayd quite out of 
the way. It does not cumber him, bute he feels it 
nestliig by” his side, as an inseparable and faithful 
companion should do; the cocksare in full eight per 
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cover to keep the rain out is most easily put on; in 
a moment the gun is out of the gun-bag and in the 
hand, almost as quickly a whip could be raised, and 
it can be left on the animal's back when the rider 
dismounts. I do not think the general effect? ia at all 
unsightly, 9 

I should not mind riding any reasonable horse 
across country with 4 gun carried in this way; indeed 
it is ap, invaluable plan to a teaveller, for any sized 
weapon may be put in it; either a little pea-rifle that 
could be shot off with one hand, as a pistol, or a long 
heavy two-ounce weapon. A common long shooting 
gun -is, perhaps the easiest to carry, though all are 
easy enoygh. ‘Khe other convenient saddle mrrange- 
ments,for a travelling hatk, area bag to hold odds 
and ends on the left side of the pommel, wr where 
advisable, a holster for a “revolver ;” behind the left. ~ 
leg » sobretash, for writing materials may be hung; on 
tile crupper of the saddle there is no harm in having 
small saddle-bags, and above them a waterproof cape, 
with leggings, if the season be very rainy, wrapped up 
in it. With these things, gun, saddle, and all, a man 
would ride two and a half stone heavier than he walks, 
“which is nothing for a steady travelling expedition ; 
but if he wants to gallop off, shooting, he must of 
course. limit himself to a saddle andagun-bag. No 


-two people travel in the same dress; my own fancy 


lies in, leather trousers, jack-boots, a thick woollen 


a 


jersey, a odtton shirt over it, and a cap. A belt 
sifpplies pocket room. = @ 
In faot expeditions, the jack-boots must be replaced 
A 
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by shoes. In Southern Africa I never could walk 
barefooted ; independently of the thorns, there was 
something in our state of healthewhich madt small 
wounds difficult to heal, and caused scratches in the 
foot and* hand to fester. Our very Damafas could 
not travel even with their own szndals, much less 
could we leave off shoes entirely. I was the more 
surprised at this, as in previous travelling in North 
Africa I had becomes nearly independenf of them. I 
recollect climbing Jebel Barkal, which is a well-known 
rugged hill, with very sharp stones in it, near the 
fourth cataract of the Nile, barefooted. 

Without, shoes and stockings I think I could'not 
even lay my feet to the ground during the hottest 
time of the year. Once, Gwing to a mistake,I had + 
dismounted at a small spring of water and turned my 
” ax loose, who rejoined his cémrades, and was driven 
on with them to a more copious watering-place, a 
couple of miles a-head ; It had no stockings on at that 
time, only shoes. When I started on foot after the 
party, the heat of the sand was so intense that I 
positively was but just able to walk, although my skin 
was pretty well case-hardened. I underwent real 
suffering in that short distance, but the cool of thick’ 
woollen socks, the thickest that English sailors ever 
wear, was deligiong when they were pulled on to my 
blistered feet. - 

I do not think that a perfect head-dress bas yet 
been invented by man. A light hunting-gap is very” 
convenfent smong thick trees, but it cannot be ustd 
as a nightcap in the bivouac. As regards colgurs of 
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the dress, infinite misunderstanding generally prevails, 
as. may at once ‘be perceived by the colour of the 
uniform in which ofr rifle corps are clothed. People 
have an idea that because shadows are dark, and 
because péople who crouch in ambuseade are generally 
in shadows, that thérefore their clothes should be dark 
also. They forget that the game shade which deepens 
the tint of the trees gives at thé same time an extra 
depth to the ‘colour of the man’ clothes. As a first 
approximation to obtaining the best-coloured dress 
for the purposes of concealmext, one would say, let 
it be of the prevailing hue of the country it is to be 
used in: so that, if the clothes were dropp2 on the 
ground, they wduld be positively undistingtishable* 
from it-at a short distance, whatever blaze of light or 
depth of shadow fell on,it. Iam acquainted with no 
coufitry in the world in which,**rifle-green ” would 
answer this requirement. But, going a step further, 
we find that in no case hardly is the colour of the 
land one uniform hue, but that a cloth of any one 
colour, even though it be of the prevailing tint, catches 
the eye from its mass. It is therefore better that the 
- colour of the dress should not be the same throughout, 

byt irregularly broken, and that too in a manner 

which does not contrast too strongly with the dispo- 

sition of the scenery, as for instance, the stripes on a 

tiger’s hide being vertical are far less conspicuous 

among the upright stems and reeds than if nature 

had disposed them horizontally. A little experimenta- 

lizing will show another curious and very unex$ected 
n> -result, pamely, that if the very brightest colours are 
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used in spots or stripes, or in any other design, 
but in such proportion that their actual mixture 
would have produced the sober #@nt required; then, at 
rifle distances, unless the pattern be too large, all 
individfality of the colours will be found to have 
disappeared, and they will have rherged into exactly 
the same tint that would ‘have been produced had the 
same colours been mixed together in the same pro- 
portion on the pal&t. It will also be found that a 
very large pattern may be used if the margins of the 
various bands or spots of colour.be a. little shaded off. 
In this way wg can in a great degree account for the 
gaudy liveries with which the most skplking of animals 
‘are usually dressed. The cat éribe*is almost univer- 
sally decked out with spots or bars. Snakes and 
lizards are the most brilliant t pf animals; but all these, 
-if viewed at a distance, or “with an eye whose focus 
is adjusted, not exactly,at the gnimal itself, bub to an 
object more or less distant than it, become apparently 
of one hue, and lose all their gaudiness. No more 
conspicuous animal can well be conceived, according 
to common idea, than a zebra; but on a bright star- 


light night the breathing of one may be heard close « 


by you, and yet you will be positively unable to gee 
the animal. If, the black stripes were more numerous 
he would be-#een as a black mass; if the white, as a 
white one ; but their proportion is such as exactly to 
match the pale tint which arid ground Rossesseg 
when seen by moonlight. I therefore protest against 
the véual Motion that people have, as exemplified in 


the choice of a rifleman’s dress, -It is infinjtely too, 


- 
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dark; and this, in addition to the squareness of the 
hat, makes an object of him that is particularly calculated 
to attract attention.® It would be, I am sure, hopeless 
to stalk wary animals in such a costume, unless the 
character of the country gave most peculiar facilities 
for doing so. A nian who wishes to dress for stalking 
may indulge his smart fancies to a great extent, but 
should test every pattern that he selects by viewing 
its effect at a slight distance, Say twenty yards, the 
main point of all being, that the depth of tint (leaving 
every consideration of colour afide) should “be neither 
too light nor too dark. I have frequently amused 
mysélf .by cutting out in paper figures of acon, all of 
the same size dnd shape, and painting oneva rifles 
green, and the others bright blue, yellow, and red, in 
spots or patterns. I have then stuck up these figui‘es 
against the face of a landscape painting, and retreating. ~ 
ten vor® twelve yards. the dark green form of the 
rifleman, place it where I would, remained a promi- 
nent unmistakable mass, while the others faded as it 
were into the foliage, and could ‘hot. be distinguished 
from it. It requires a few trials to hit off the 
proportions of the different colours used to produce 
a perfect result, I may add, in case the reader might 
wish to experimentalise, that it saves much running 
backwards and forwards in doing it to place a looking- 


* glass some distance in front, and, as the painting goes 


na. 


on, toe hold the sketch up from time to time and 
observe tho effect in the distant reflection. 

“To return from this long digression to thy nadrative. 
,On the Ist of November, the eighth day after leaving 
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Elephant Fountain, we heard a report about Harts, 
which, though untrue, alarmed me exceedingly; it was 
to the effect that he had shot himself, and that the 
waggons lay on this side ef Hikhams. I was s0 
anxious,*that I pushed the oxen through the night, 
and with but little intermission we‘were again on the 
road in the morning; we there found Damaras, who, 
to my great relief, assured me that. he ras alive and 
well, and I thereforé left the waggon oxen with the 
men, to have drink and food, and started on first, and 
walked till I had the pleasure of seeing Hans again, 
who, after all, had had no accident whatever; he had 
every thimg in perfect order, and, ag usual, hail. to 
chow me some result of careful thrift ing haxd work. 
The sense of oxen is ‘wonderful; the twe sets, 
mine ang his, that had been Separated nearly three 
emonths, knew each “ofher again perfectly, and passed 
the night together in thg most amicable way, “instead 
of fighting and knocking their horns together as new 
acquaintances always do on their first introduction 
to each other's society. I was badly off for small 
cattle; of the forty goats that I had bought from 
Jonker, hardly one was alive; they had all died of a, 
distemper one after the other. Hans gave me a 
terrible account gof the state of the roads south; he 
said that literelly there was no grass whatever for 
great distances together. In coming up to meet” 
me, the oxen that he had were knocked up eatirely,, 
and he had to send first to Jonker’s ‘and then jo 
Mr. Hfahn’s,’a journey of many days, for assistance. 
My oxen were fresh enough, for they had hada loyg 
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rést at Elephant Fountain, and plenty of grass, so I 
had but little fear of getting on to the Bay, especially 
as the road thither is entirely down hill. 

November 5th.—I arrived at Jonker’s, and had long 
conversations with him, and we parted excellent 
friends. There setmed a reasonable hope that a more 
peaceful state of things was dow entered upon, although 
T had failed in obtaining from Cornefius that cem- 
pensation for the cattle he had stolen from ‘the 
Damaras, which I had desired. z 

“My plays about my persor’al effects were now 
arranged. Andersson -kept half, and with the other 
half I made part payment to Hans of ths Gebt for 
wages aml cattl? thet I owed him. I todk this’ 
* opportunity to sell one waggon to Jonker for forty 
oxen, and to buy others besides. Phiebus was 
dismissed, that he might return“home to Rehoboth. 
As Barthen was to be,the hegd-quarters of Andersson 
and of Hans also, after I had left the country, we took 
on Jonker’s waggon by ourselves to that place, and 
there all its contents were placed’ in-store. Wishing 
the Missionaries a final farewell, I travelled on to 
Otjimbingué with the large waggon, whose axletree 
had been replaced at Okamabuti, but had recently, in 
jolting over a stone, split lengthways; I therefore 
made ready to leave it behind, if necesgary, and push 
‘on with ride-oxen; in fact, I had no time to spare, 
for the.animalg were fast knocking up from hunger ; 
however, by blacksmithing and carpentering as well as 
we could, the waggon was made strong enough to'travel 
non, Witheus. ae 
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We passed rapidly through Otjimbingué, for thefe 
was no grass there, and on the 2ist of November 
reached Tsobis. NowI felt safe; happen what might, 
T could reach the Bay in time to save the ship. The 
oxen were very thin and weak, but there were plenty 
of reeds in the Swakop for them to éat. As we moved 
down the Tsobis Riyer, bf the place where the first 
gireffe was shot, some nafives warned ug of the next 
watering-holes at the ‘mouth of the river, for the Ghou 
Damup had poisoned: the water to kill the buffaloes 
that then were there. "We had arrived at the Swakop 
before we weresiware of it; thé oxen rushed, as they 
often do, fildly to the watering-holeseand theugh-we 
‘drove them away before any one hdd grumk enough 
to hurt them seriously, yet, one dog was very nearly 
, killed, We rolled about in ggonies from the poison. 

The oxen became still weaker, the change of food from 
dry grass to reeds quite ppset them, so that wé hhd: ‘to 
rest the following day. 

November 24th. We could just move on through 
the sand with hard’ struggling, and the next day we 
arrived at a place where old Piet was encamped, and 
were luxuriously treated with milk. We slept at 
Anngas on the 27th, at Davieep on the 28th; there 
was not a relic to be found of my -poor horse and 
mule that fh lions had eaten there. We ow 
travelled principally by night. From Davieep we 
arrived safely at Oosop, after rathey a hazardoug 
jolting which the waggon underwent in tomng down a 
steep Sank, § and we were then only one day’s journey 
from the Bay. Andersson rodee directly aceoss {hee 
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lain to Scheppmansdorf, to make, inquiries after 
ews and to rearrange some of the packages. He was 
o.send back word to me immediately on his arrival. 
Chgre was plenty of grass at Oosop, and I stayed 
here two days, and then went on to Hycomkap, where 
Andersson's messertger Hearted: me, saying that the 
ship had not arrived. 

As we had slept at Oosop on ‘the 28th, we could, 
f£I had *chosen, have reached the Bay on the 30th. 
We left "Tounobis October 10th, so that the entire 
journey would have taken us fty-three days; but, 
had the country been’ in a good statesfor travelling, 
I am gure that Iwould have done it in tenddys less, 
or forty-thaee dayg. Irhad calculated on thirtf-seven 
days’ actual travel, and four “of rest, or forty-one days. 
With a change of oxen, at Eikhams or Elephant 
Fountain, I think Lake *Neami, Qught to be reached 
in fifty days from Walfisch Bay, and with a change 
at “Otjimb{ngué and . again at EjJephant Fountain, 
a light well-driven waggon might dg it in forty days. 

At Hycomkap we had some pretty foot-chases after 
gemsbok calves, and killed a few. The whole number 
of oxen in the drove were now 188. Jonker had still 
some to pay, when he received the mules. 

December 4th.—We left Hycomkap in the tiation 
‘for'éhe Bay, and walked the whole night through and 
the following morning besides, with only half an ‘hour’s 
iptermiseion. The cool sea breeze fanned our faces 
abont eight ®’clock, and to my intense delight I 
saw in the distance two vessels at anchor in Wélfisch 


By. We arrived *there at ten in the forenoon, not 
’: ° 
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a bit tired, buf highly excited. The vessels wore 
whalers; all the Scheppmansdorf party were en the 
beach, and seeing and talking to so many people 
seemed quite another world to me, after my long 
and althost solitary ramble. These whalers were the 
very first vessels, excepting one, which had touched 
at the Bay since ,my ‘arrival in the country. [| 


“ new put the *store-housé into habitable order, and 


y 


settled down, awaiting the arrival of tha ship I 
expected, which was to bring me all my letters, my 
clothes, and everything that I had left behind me at 
Cape Town. ~ 2 

Days passed, the cold was bitter, and I passed most 


“of the’ daytime rolled up in my chrogs. *The wind 


whistled through every cranny, and though*the sun ~ 
was vertical at noon, yet its rays never seemed to 
touch us. I empiéyed myself fishing with a seine- 


-net, doing a little whaje fishery in the bay; dnd, in 


trying to harpoon gmall sharks out of my thackintosh 
pontoon; one gave.me kh capsize. I shot and captured 
one, and slew but tost three others ; at least, though 
habitués of the place, they never reappeared. TF rode 
one day with Andersson to Scheppmansdorf, when 


"we gaw a brood of young ostriches, each about a feot 
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high, with their parents, and gave chase. The 
creatures cout] run very nearly as fast as we, andtiad 
quite ‘as good a wind, so, having a long start, they 
gave us @ severe chase before we came up to them, 
when we slew six. Returning from Scheppmansdorf 
I drove the three miles in a cart that Mr. Bam had 
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I again saw the ostriches, and went ae them in my 
chariot. “I soon came up with them, and, jumping 
.oug, captur ed six more. 

Christmas and New Year's Day had passed,-when, 
carly in January, 1852, as the morning haze cleared 
away, the sails of a schooner loomed large before us; 
in a moment I was in my pontoon and paddled outto ® 

cher, jumped on board, and received my letters of a 
“year and nine months’ interval. - They were not indeed 
"unchequered by melancholy ne¥s; but for the intel- 
ligence they conveyed-of my own family circle I had 
everyreason to ke grateful. Thus closed my anxieties * 
and doubt#. J h’ad mach indeed to be thankful for.- 
I had rot lost one of my many men either through | 
violence or through sickpess in the long and harassing 
jourhey I had made. Tt was undeftaken with servants ~” 
who, at Starting, were <anything but qualified for their 
work, who grumbled, held back, and even mutinied, 
‘and over whom I had none other than a moral control. 
‘I had to break in the -very cattlé that were to carry 
me, and to drill into my service a worthless set of 
natives, speaking an unknown tongue. The country 
wes ‘suffering from all the atrocities of savage war 
when T arrived, and this state of things I had to put 
an-end to before I could proceed. Ail this being 
accomplished, I found myself without any food to 
depend arpon, except the oxen that I drove with me, 
which migkt,“on any evening, decamp or be swept off 
in a night attack by the thieving and” murGerous 
-Damares. That sl this was gone through success- 
- fully, I am in the. highest degree indebted both to 
5 a ~ po? 
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Andersson and to Hans, for single-handed, I hardly 
know what I should have done. 

On the 16th of January I said my last adieu, and 
in company with Timboo, John Williams, and John 
Morta, sailed away to St. Helena. *The rest remained 
in the country. Hans intended to make a venture in 
Vcattle and ivery, and Andersson to investigate the 
natural history of the lake district. Of the natural | 
history of Damara-lazd he had made a complete” 
collection, but the Dafrenness of the countsy admitted? 
of no great grope to the naturalist. The flowers 
were very few and wretched-looking, I really* only 
know ene that would look presentdble in en English 
garden. ‘What few seeds brought from Ovamapo-land 
are now planted in the gardens at Kew. My Ovampo 
fowls survived a siormy passage homewards, and’laid 
eggs constantly, until they cama”to English Matitudes, 
and then they all died; and my faithful cur, Divah, 
is the only living animal”of the expedition, besides 
myself, that fate hag as yet allowed to revisit Europe. 


+ agde 
THE END. 
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